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Seven Pilea 


$1295 


Four Passenger Club Six $1295 


Sedan Body also Sur nished on this chassiz 
All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 
__ ~_—_ Subject to change without notice 


NOW 








Then—a hot sultry day was cylinder enthusiasts—and of It has greater power; lighter 
something to be endured, the discriminating who have weight; is unusually roomy, 2 
since it could not be cured. - - found a the car Min Jt yam aaialaaaal 
nat ae : they have wanted. y handsome. 

Now—there 16's cure. Your wife will fall in love with You’ll be surprised at its won- 

The motor car has turned the it on sight. Don’t let her see derful performance, but its 
‘‘cross’’ days into days of it until you have made up price will be even a greater 
comfort for the whole family. your mind to buy. For after surp rise. 

And here isa car—the new light one look she’ll give you no $1295 —complete! 
weight Willys Six—which will peace until you do buy. See the Willys-Overland dealer 
gladden the heartsof the six- The Willys Six isthe Six for you. now for oaily delivery. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 








































Dr. L. G. Richards, 
the winner shot a 
borrowed Ithaca, 
which he never 
saw before. T. T. 
Todd was second 
with an _ Ithaca. 
Any man can break 
more targets with 
an Ithaca. 


Catalogue-FREE; 
double hammerless 
guns $24.00 up; 
single barrel trap 
guns $85.00 up. 


et | ITHACA GUN CO. 
| Box 10 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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2 efi 
ITHACA erever 
WON THE THE GUN OF 
SOUTHERN HANDICAP QUALITY 


about what you 
pay for. 

@, It is not often we 
get ah.> ng for als g 
G@ If you are looking for 
quality you can find it in 
the Lefever——if your main 
consideration is cheapness of 
price— look for some other 
gun. 

@, The Leiever won the 
World's Championship at 
Olympic Games in London. 
@, Write for Catalogue— 
double guns $25 up. 


LFFEVER ARMS CO., Inc. 
No. 110 LAKE STREET, ITHACA,N. Y. 
































SLEEP ON AIR 


WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


EQUIPPED WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET rou 
CAN SLEEP ON A PILE OF ROCKS AND BE COMFORTABLE 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS 


Recommended by the Forest 
Service, Campers, Physicians’ 
Invalids, Tuberculosis Patients 
and Sportsmen everywhere, A 
warm, comfortable, dry bed. 
Wind, rain, cold and moisture 
proof. Packs 6x25. We make 
‘ ta air goods for home, camp, yacht, 


i 


e-4, Canoe, etc. 


Write for Catalogue C 


a ~—s9 
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A ae me Agate br A ar A ——— Successors to the 
so = - 6 Metropolitan Air Goods Co. 





ATHOL MANUFACTURING CO., ATHOL, MASS. 
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Newton Rifles, Rifling, and Cartridges 


A Combination Unequalled for 
Energy and Accuracy at Long 
Game-Shooting Ranges. 


What counts is the blow delivered, out 
where the gameis. Muzzle velocity 
alone is but one of two necessary cE 
factors. Proper bullet weight - 

is the other. This, the New- 


Price of 


; 7 Rifle as shown ’ 


$50.00 


Peep sight, extra, $3.00 


Newton Rifles are of the Mauser 
bolt-action type, refined and 
improved. They are of “stream- 
line” design throughout, coming 
up to American ideas of what a 
rifle should be in smoothness of 
lines, perfection of balance, and 
quickness of working. 


This type of action is the only 
one which will satisfactorily 
handle modern high-velocity 


ammunition. 


As we build it, it is the strongest and 
safest rifle action made. Under no 
circumstances can it be fired when 
it is not fully locked. 


148-page Catalog and Handbook for 
Riflemen, including the most complete 
Ballistics Tables printed, sent for 
stamp. 


Deliveries of Newton Rifles are now 
being made. 


Newton 

Segmental 

Rifling. Easierto 

clean and shoots 

better than any 

other. 

The Newton Series of Cartridges 
arranged in the order of their rela- 


tive power are shown below. €2g"svine 


.22 NEWTON 
N.A.CO. 


90-grain bullet—3103f. s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 yds., 1247 ft. Ibs. 
More powerful at this distance than any other .22 at the muzzle of the rifle. 


.30 U.S.GOVT 06 
N.A.CO 


ine was bullet—2700 f.s. velocity. The best cartridge made for rifles using 
tion. 


U.S. °06 ammuni' 


bullet—3000 f. s., muzzle velocity. at 300 yards, 1932 ft. 
ibe Fhe cartridge for any game found in the PB mrer « bec 


lOmin amely 
wens) 


Nag grain bullet—3000 f. s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 yards, 2287 ft. 


bs. Unnecessarily powerful for deer. Kadiak bear ammunition. 


250-grain bullet—2975 f. s., muzzle velocity. Energy at 100 yards, 4175 ft. 
Ibs., at 300 none 2975. Elephant and rhino ammunition strictly, and not 
intended for game such as deer. 


Get the rifle with the punch where the game is. 


This means, “Get a Newton.”’ 





NEWTON ARMS CO., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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LAKE ALICIA 


If you are anticipating an outing or a fishing 
trip this year, don’t forget Woods Lake and 
Lake Alicia on Colorado Midland Railroad near 
Thomasville. 


Both lake and stream fishing good the entire 
season. 


Beautiful mountain scenery and an ideal 
spot for rest and recreation. 
RATES, $3.00 PER DAY 


Saddle horses for rent at all times. 


We also carry a full line of Fishing Tackle, Cigars, 
Tobacco, Candies and Nuts at Denver prices. For 
further particulars write 
P. J. ENGELBRECHT, 


Troutville, Colo. 





No craving for tobacco in any form = 
when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer. 

Don’t try to quit the tobacco habit unaided. 
It’s a losing fight against heavy odds and means 
a serious shock to the nervous system. Let 
tobacco habit quit YOU. It will quit you, if you 
will just take Tebacco Redeemer, according to 
directions for two or three days. It is a most 
marvelously quick and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


4 Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming 
drugs of any kind. It is in no sense a substitute 
for tobacco. After finishing the treatment you 
have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or 
to continue the use of the remedy. It makes not 
a particle of difference how long you have been 
using tobacco, how much you use or in what form 
you use it—w hether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, 

ipe, chew plug or fine cut or use snuff, Tobacco 

edeemer will positively banish every trace of 

desire in from 48 to 72 hours. This we absolutely 
guarantee in every case or mor.*y refunded 

Write today for our free bovklet showing the 

deadly effect of tobacco upon the human egenem 

and positive proof that T: 

2 quickly free you of the habit. 


t tg Pharmacal Company, : 
Dept. 38 St. Louis, Mo. 














BUY THE BEST 


Optically and Mechanically. 


The WEISS ALPINE 
BINOCULARS 


made in 21 and 26 mm. objectives 
6 and 8 power. 


Send for booklet with Special Offer, telling 
how to compare our glasses with other 
makes. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St., DENVER, COLO. 








Reload and Save Money 


The price of factory- 
loaded ammunition dur- 
ing the past two years 
has advanced over 60%. 
You should reload your 
shells with Ideal Re- 


loading tools. It’seasy 

to reload, is good sport 
and cuts your ammunition bill way down. 
The 


Ideal Hand Book 


tells you about powders, bullets, primers, 
tools and methods of loading and reloading 
rifle, shotgun and pistol ammunition, how to 
cast. bullets, measure powder accurately, 
gives tables of velocity, penetration and en- 
ergy. How to find twist in any rifle barrel, 

bles reducing seegs to grains, also shot- 
gun or smooth bore gauges, 160 pages of 
information every shooter needs, sent free 
for 6c stamps for postage. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


265 Meadow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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‘‘Steel Where Steel Belongs”’ 


SHOT SHELLS 


Used by 


Seahiains Handicap Winners 


Interstate Association’s Twelfth Soutnern Handi- 
cap Tournament, Roanoke, Va., May 8-10: 





The SOUTHERN INTRODUCTORY, 
won by Mr. Fred. Plum 100 Straight 


The SOUTHERN OVERTURE, 
tie for First, Mr. E. W. Ford 98 ex 100 
. 97 ex 100 


DOUBLE TARGET EVENT, 

won by C. O. Carothers 24 ex 15 pairs 
SOUTHERN HANDICAP, 

tie for First, Mr. F. P. Williams, (20 yds) 92 ex 100 
COLUMBUS, GA., CUP, 


won by Mr. Fred Plum 538 ex 580 
(Including 200 from 23 yards and 30 double targets) Loy Ip 
“tis, 


23- YARD TROPHY, 
won by Mr. Fred. — ¢ 
Plum... .109 ex 120 ey AS N 


LONGEST AMATEUR Y\\ 
RUN, by Mr. Fred. Plum \ Y\\ 
119 Straight, and i WN : 


HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGE, - Ne ~ allen, He 
by Mr. Fred. Plum. . . .338 ex 350 ‘s\qSceee am, Sz me 
It pays to use the © Brand. ft am y 


The Peters Cartridge Co. ~ SS } 
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jure up any more satisfying experience than the pleasure of ing goods tore and get your fishing tackle. Start on your trip at 
wad nd in a catch like that? It makes your mouth water justto once. It will do you more good than any other vacation. is 
ook at the picture. : : is the year to fish. The spring was so wet and cold that the fish 

Think of all the bass and lake trout; the "muskies," pike and stayed down. are up now. The record catches are being 
pickerel; the salmon, perch, weakfish, blue fish and all the others = made everywhere. 


Here they are, gentlemen! Speckled beauties! Can you con- _ that are waiting to give you a royal welcome. Go to your sport- 
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Steel Fishing Rods 
MEEK AND BLUE GRASS REELS 


More people, especially expert fishermen are buying "Bristol" Rods this year than ever before. Nearly twice 
as many people are buying Meek Reels and Blue Grass Reels as ever bought them in the past. The last 
two or three years have shown up the facts to the whole fishing world. In the great national prize fishing 
contests, it has been shown that "Bristol" Rods have won a great majority of prizes. "Bristol" has won its 
national and international fame by a constantly increasing volume of victories under every-day fishing condi- 
tions. "It brings home the fish." There is a model for every kind of fishing. See your dealer today. If he 
hasn't the "Bristol" Rod which you want and will not get it for you, we will supply you directly. 


Meek and Blue Grass Reels represent the democracy of true superiority. To the experienced fisherman, they mean the mot perfect 
reels that have ever been produced—most perfect in material, in te in workmanship and in operation. 


Write for your FREE “BRISTOL” and MEEK CATALOGUES 
THE HORTON MFG. CO., 88 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. 


Also manufacturers of Meek and Biue Grass Reels. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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MOOSE-FLIRTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
R. L. HEISER 


Arthur Barker and I had agreed we 
would hie ourselves to Riley Brook, 
New Brunswick, Canada, and _ that 
there we would outfit and pack our 
duffle in a canoe and pole up the To- 
bique River for the purpose of having 
a good tinge. 

The section of the country we pur- 
posed visiting teems with practically 
all kinds of game found in the North- 
east, from moose down. The waters 
we would traverse and visit are world- 
famed salmon and trout retreats. 
there was no mention in our prelimi- 
nary talks about killing anything but 
time. Arthur had had his nose to the 
grindstone pretty hard looking after 
Mr. Perey Madeira’s machinery around 
Natalie, and when he wasn’t busy im- 
proving the efficiency of that great 
coal baron and sportsman’s plant, he 
was burning midnight oil getting out- 
side of a course in mechanics which he 
was taking by parcels post, so that he 
just felt in the mood to beat it back 
to the home of the moose, which he had 
left two years before. 

Arthur, be it known, is the youngest 
of the Barker brothers, who have an 
international reputation as guides; but 
having a bent toward mechanics, he 
entered the employ of Mr. Madeira, 
who for a number of years he had 
guided when the latter was seeking 


But- 


recreation and new specimens for his 
world-famed collection of trophies. 
As far as the writer is concerned, he 
is generally in the mood to go to the 
woods any old time and for most any 
purpose, provided it spells a good time. 
So last September Arthur and | 
boarded the 6:17 a. m., P. & R. train. 
which landed us in Philadelphia at 9 :30 
a.m. There we boarded a flyer at 10 
a.m., which landed us in Jersey City 
at 12:10 p. m., ferried over to New 
York and then walked to Fulton street, 
where we took a subway express which 
landed us at the Grand Central at 
12:30 p. m. There we ‘‘coughed up’’ 
enough of extra coin to permit us to 
board the Knickerbocker Limited, 
which leaves New York at 1 p. m. and 
lands in Boston at 6 p. m. The excel- 
lence of this de luxe edition of rail- 
roading is worth the extra fare. Then 
we took the elevated across town, from 
the South Station to that of the Bos- 
ton & Maine. In the fine restaurant in 
that station we tasted some dandy 
New England cooking. At 7:30 p. m. 
we boarded the sleeper for McAdam, 
New Brunswick, which we reached the 
following morning at 7:45. There we 
had plenty of time to satisfy the Cana- 
dian customs officers that we weren’t 
a pair of smugglers and to declare and 


pay for our dutiable possessions and 
135 
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make a deposit upon our rifles, the de- 
posit being returned on our way back. 
Then a real breakfast in the restau- 
rant of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
in their beautiful station, the first one 
across the border. 

Here things look sort of British. 
The girls who bring in the grape fruit 
and coffee and oatmeal and other good 
things bear the air of having been re- 
cently imported from Liverpool, or, 
maybe, ‘‘Lunnon,’’ for all I know. The 
bloomin’ Bobby is there, helmeted and 
numbered in the style so peculiar to 
the English. And one bears the legend 


VIEW OF RIGHT-HAND BRANCH OF TOBIQUE. 
TO LEFT OF PICTURE, 


on his helmet ‘‘Constable.’’ Slick-look- 
ing officers, labeled ‘‘Canada,’’ with 
eanes ’stid of swords as officers ought 
to, strut around, not as if they wanted 
to be admired, but in a very business- 


like way. There were officers of dif- 
ferent rank—anything, from a ‘‘non- 
com’’ to a colonel. And there were 
some privates, too; husky fellows, some 
in kilties and the rest with that dandy 
outfit of the Briton. 

But at 9:10 a. m. we board the Cana- 
dian Pacific train on the last leg of our 
journey, save one. The first half of the 
100 miles we travel on our way to our 
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next stop is thru a low, swampy, heav- 
ily-wooded country filled with game. 
These conditions obtain until Wood- 
stock is reached. Here we get our 
first glimpse of the famous St. John 
River. For fifty miles we ascend this 
beautiful stream, which affords one 
continuous delight to the eye. The St. 
John Valley is wide and sloping. Fair- 
ly in the center its sparkling waters 
roll on to the Bay of Fundy. Its sides 
are flanked with fertile fields, vari- 
colored, withethe abodes of their own- 
ers, and generally painted in such col- 
ors as to enhance the effect. Beyond 


THE AUTHOR’S CAMP IS IN GREEN WOODS 
BUT IS NOT SHOWN, 


the fields the timber line, mostly mem- 
bers of the birch family, maple and 
beech. The different shades of yellow, 
the splashes of red, the browns, height- 
ened by the ghostlike trunks of the 
white birch trees, which have the ap- 
pearance of being whitewashed. This, 
toned down by the green of the fir and 
spruce produces a picture pleasing to 
the eye and is planted indelibly in the 
mind. 

Perth is reached, or supposed to have 
been, at 1:34 p. m. Here there is a 
general unloading, particularly of 
sportsmen, because the gateway to the 
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celebrated Tobique country opens at 
this point. At 2:47 p. m., we board a 
mixed train, passenger and freight, for 
Plaster Rock, the terminus of a dinky 
branch of the Canadian Pacific, twenty- 
eight miles up the Tobique River. The 
train is supposed to make the trip in 
two hours, tho I have never heard of 
its succeeding. I have always enjoyed 
the bumping, shunting, puffing, labori- 
ous effort of the train to get us to our 
destination. I enjoy this proceeding 
because I load up equally as big a 
buneh of I-don’t-give-a-dern as Arthur 
insists I do duffle, which is some, so I 
have a barrel of fun with the sports- 
men who ean hardly wait until we get 
there. Just about the time some of 
them should be chloroformed Plaster 
Rock is reached. 

But what have we seen en route? 
Certainly one of the most famous 
salmon streams of North America, a 
beautiful, a wide valley, finely kept 
and prosperous-looking farms, flanked 
by high and beautiful ridges, be- 
decked as only Nature can. 

There’s a few automobiles at the 
muddy Rock; some big, husky fellows 
with interrogation points in their eyes 
as they sean the new arrivals. There 
are affectionate greetings between pale- 
faced chaps from the city and bronzed 
guides from the Great Open. Duffle 
bags, artillery and sports are loaded 
into the autos and each pursues his 
own way. 

As for us, we had to wait a few min- 
utes after the others had left, and then 
a new Overland, with obliging John 
Quinn at the wheel, came along, and 
soon our duffle and Arthur and I were 
seated comfortably in the machine with 
our faces turned toward Riley Brook, 
which had always been Arthur’s home 
until he had left it two years ago. Ar- 
thur was sphinxlike on the subject, but 
I knew he was anxious to get to Riley 
Brook as soon as possible. And why 


not? He would see his folks again. He 
would be again a part of that lovely 
settlement, that peaceful, that poetic 
abode of as fine a people (and I have 
had the pleasure of meeting many 
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there) as I have ever mingled with. 
Art was going back to that grand old 
homestead, situated on unquestionably 
the finest and biggest farm on that 
broad river bottom. 

Partridges flew up from the road as 
we whisked along, and once a deer 
took a good look at us and then loped 
thru a field to the woods in the dis- 
tance. Then darkness came upon us, 
and about 7:30 p. m. we reached the 
Barker dooryard. Some reception, of 
course, but not effusive. These people 
are too genuine for that. A lot of the 
finest and best pullets on the place had 
been done to a turn, and we just felt 
sort of like a pair of chaps who could 
do the chickens and other things full 
justice. And we did. 

That room and that bed the Barkers 
always assigned to me was just the 
thing. The atmosphere seemed to 
breathe sleep. I could hear the tinkle 
of a cowbell that sounded melodious in 
the distance. I was glad to be there. 
And then I heard old Nero, the Barker 
eollie, bark; and it was the next 
morning. 

That day Arthur got things in shape 
for our trip up the river, which was 
to start the following day. This was a 
charming day to me. Mr. Barker, Sr., 
was in a mood to talk. He was Riley 
Brook’s first settler, a pioneer, a great 
hunter and trapper and_ successful 
farmer. Almost eighty, well read, 
broad-minded, really a wonderful con- 


‘versationalist, employing diction of the 


purest kind, yet withal a woodsman, a 
pioneer. We were discussing some very 
fine, tender, juicy venison. I want- 
ed to know who shot the deer, 
thinking possibly it might have been 
some of this fine old _ patriarch’s 
work. He replied he knew nothing 
about the killing of the deer. Roy 
Barker had been out with a pair of 
medical men at Stewart Brook Lake 
Camp and on returning to the settle- 
ment had found the deer on the side of 
the portage, which means road. He 
had an idea the deer had suffered an 
accident in some way. 

Arthur had arranged our duffle in 
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WE HAD PARTRIDGE POT PIE THAT DAY. ART IS STUDY- 
ING A BLUEPRINT OF THE POT PIE. 


the canoe in such a way that I had the 
equal of a parlor car seat when it came 
to taking my place in it. He stood in 
the rear, with pole in hand, like a gon- 


dolier, as we started our journey up’ 


the classic Tobique. Up thru country 
really more beautiful and more roman- 
tic than any I had yet beheld. Ina few 
hours we were beyond habitation, hav- 
ing meanwhile passed over some of the 
salmon pools of the Tobique Salmon 
Club, with its fine lodges on the riv- 
er’s banks. Then on and up the river 
until almost nightfall, our destination 
being Reardon’s Gulch, where we 
pitched our tent for the night. 

The next morning we loaded up the 
canoe and started up that river, having 
reached a point where the rise was so 
great it was my honest opinion we had 
made a mistake in not bringing a step- 


ladder along. There were 
rocks, visible and _ sub- 
merged, currents and ed- 
dies, and enough of tough 
places to disabuse me of 
the idea canoeing was con- 
fined to dreamy, placid 
waters and progress made 
with a dainty paddle with 
a nice pink ribbon tied ii 
a beautiful bow square in 
the middle. That kind of 
canoeing, with a girl re- 
clining in a sumptuous 
bed of cushions, shading 
herself with a _ blue-and- 
white polka-dot parasol, 
ean be done on the To- 
bique, but not where we 
were—up around the Dev- 
il’s Elbow and skittering 
around sometimes in 
Hell’s Eddy. 

Finally we got up, be- 
yond the Serpentine, 
where we found the water 
low for such a load as we 
had on board, so that at 
times I got out of the 
canoe and walked along 
the river bank, mostly 
along paths cut by the 
deer, which afforded good 
walking. The day was drawing toward 
its close when Arthur said: ‘‘If you 
get a chance for a piece of meat, Bob, 
just knock it down; we’ll pitch camp 
soon.”’ 

I quickened my pace up the river 
and soon was out of Arthur’s sight. My 
purpose in this was to get beyond hear- 
ing of .the pole which Arthur used to 
propel the canoe. The river has about 
six turns to a mile. Just getting around 
one of these corners is the proper way 
to come fair upon deer either feeding 
on the bank or playing on the edge of 
the water. I had just made one of 
these turns when, in a patch of green 
woods to my right, I saw the flash of 
a deer. I made a quick snap-shot. As 
the mountain ran up sheer all along the 
river at that point and as these green 
patches might be possibly 100 yards 
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in length and anywhere from a few 
yards to 25 yards in width, I knew 
that a good place for me to get would 
be up the river, soup I got. There a two- 
year-old and a fine yearling were hit- 
ting across a bar in the river. I tried 
to point my meat-getter at the little fel- 
low, and somehow he got in the way 
of the bullet, the other deer giving me 
some fun watching it make its escape 
on the other side. I then bled the ani- 
mal and returned down the _ river, 
where I found Arthur examining the 
green woods. ‘‘This is one of the pret- 
tiest places for a camp I’ve seen in a 
long time; guess we’ll stay here a 
while; how’d you make out with your 
shooting?’’ said he. ‘‘Got your nice lit- 
tle one, all right,’’ said I. 

That was the beginning of our stay 
in this lovely spot, a patch of birch, 
maple, beech, spruce, fir and cedar— 
in fact a beautiful grove, longer and 
wider than any we had found any- 
where along the river. There, under a 
stately bireh, Arthur pitched our 7x9 
tent; but in such a way as to persuade 
me that it was larger. We had a lively 
argument about it, but Arthur won 
out. My advice to the chap lucky 
enough to be found in the woods with 
my friend is to take as gospel anything 
he hands out. He sure can be depended 
upon. 

Let me digress a little. I have a pet 
pipe. Just had a new amber stem put 
on at a price equal to a new pipe. 
Somehow it broke square off at the 
spot where the amber joins the brier. 
I was sniffling about my loss, when 
Arthur said: ‘‘Let me have your pipe, 
Bob?’’ I complied with his request, re- 
serving the thought: ‘‘ Well, you can’t 
do anything to it, and as it’s busted, 
what’s the use.’’ All I know is that he 
fixed my brier up good and solid, and 
I’m using it as I torture this stuff out 
of my inoffensive Oliver. Calamity No. 
2: Busted my flashlight. Sniffled again. 
‘““What’s the matter now, Cry-baby?”’ 
“Busted my ‘lectric light plant!’’ I 
wailed. ‘‘Let’s see it, will you?’’ Gave 
him the wreckage, and thought: ‘‘ Now, 
smarty, you’re up against it proper; 
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because a darned old, greasy old, dog- 
biseuit-making New Brunswick guide, 
even if he had been keeping Perey Ma- 
deira’s machinery going out of sight 
for the past two. years, and has been 
‘tendin’ night school by parcels post 
on the side, don’t know a darned 
thing about fixing up a busted electric 
light plant, so go to it; and I hope you 
get your darned fingers burnt worse’n 
when you sizzled them the last time.”’ 
Arthur took a piece of fairly heavy 
copper wire that had been wrapped 
around the frying-pan’s handle, and 
then I took a sneak. When I returned 
he handed me the flashlight with the re- 
quest that I try it. It worked beautiful- 
ly and has ever since. Now I am of the 
honest opinion if some one out in the 
woods wanted to hear a little Caruso 
or some of those other ginks who sing 
beautifully and he asked Art to pro- 
duce a Victrola and records, it 
wouldn’t take a very long while to 
gratify the request, tho he might have 
to use up a lot of birch bark and pos- 
sibly a condensed milk can or two and 
some of the paraffin covering on the 
tent; but he’d fetch up, all right. 

There was some of the swellest fish- 
ing at this camp I have ever stacked 
up against. When we felt as if we’d 
like to eat fish we’d kill one; but most 
were returned to the waters after be- 
ing caught. I got hooked up to some 
that had me pretty tired before the 
fight was thru. 

There were slathers of deer, and we 
had plenty of entertainment looking at 
them. As we had a fine one in our re- 
frigerator at camp, and as I happen 
to have about as many buck heads 
hanging around the house as the good 
lady who bosses the shack will stand 
for, we just had a bully time looking at 
the critters. 

Our refrigerator reminds me that I 
should state that was the river, which 
flowed, clear and ice-cold, by our camp 
door. Whenever we felt as if a broiled 
chop would be a good thing to help us 
down those dog-biscuits, Arthur would 
cut them off, and I would broil them 
and at the same time make French- 
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fried potatoes, which was a new one 
on Arthur in the woods. I have had 


lots of swell venison, but never any- 
thing to even approach the tender, the 
juicy, the tasty stuff we regaled our- 
selves with on this trip. All the fix- 


in’s went with it. But we always ta- 
pered off every meal with dog-biscuits, 
made with canned cream, into which 
Arthur piled as many seeded raisins as 
he could. These, with delicious butter, 
just freshly made by Arthur’s sister at 
the settlement, with strawberry jam 
and a dose of canned cream, proved the 
most popular tid-bit of the trip. The 
Johnny-cake was of a high order. In 
fact, anything Arthur Barker hands out 
is good. I am sure the ladies would 
vote his partridge pot-pie a dream. 
Had there been enough of the pie part 
on the Titanic it would never have 
sunk. Venison stew is worth while. 
It is true we were in the land of 
moose, but that wasn’t bothering me at 
all. It was slightly different with Art, 
who suggested we cross the river and 
take a little sneak up the gulch on the 
opposite side. We ascended this gulch, 
and at the headwaters of the brook, 
which flowed down its course to the 
river, we found ideal moose country. 


It had been burned out about ten years 
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ago. There was quite a growth of 
young wild cherry and in other spots 
acres of raspberries. Both deer and 
moose are fond of feeding upon the 
raspberry leaves, and the moose upon 
the tender shoots of the wild cherry. 
There were bogs there, in which moose 
love to loiter and wallow. We were 
favorably impressed with the moose 
signs. There were tracks galore of 
moose, mostly good bulls. But such a 
place for deer I had never seen. 

That evening Art did some calling 
for moose, as there were plenty around 
altho we had not seen any. Nothing 
doing. Weather conditions were not 
proper. The following morning we 
tried the same stunt. Nothing doing, 
but we saw more deer. 

‘*All we’ve got to do is wait for a 
good frost, Bob, and then we are go- 
ing to come over here, and I am going to 
eall a sixty-incher in for you,’’ said 
Arthur. ‘‘All right, old man; and if 
you do I’ll knock his blooming pins 
from under him and you’ll have to lug 
his head back to camp for me,’’ replied 
I. ‘‘I’m anxious to hear a good bull 
bark,’’ Art complained. ‘‘I just like to 
fool some of these wise old ones, kind- 
er beat ’em at ‘their own game,’’ said 
he, plainly, showing the pride he took 
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in his art, for art it is, this calling 
moose. 

A high mountain peak attracted our 
attention one day while up this gulch. 
We just seemed to have a hankering to 
see what things looked like from there. 
So off we set, and finally reached its 
top, meanwhile traversing some beauti- 
ful hard-wood country. Talk about 
the trackless forest! The chap who 
put that into print surely eouldn’t 
have traveled farther than just right 
back of his back yard. This ridge, be- 
ing in country not traveled by man at 
all, was one network of paths cut there 
by the thousands of moose, deer and 
caribou which have made it a thoro- 
fare for ages. 

Beyond was a great valley, Art 
opined the head of Clyde Brook, which 
wound its course northeasterly and 
emptied into the Serpentine. That val- 
ley looked good to us, so we descend- 
ed the ridge, down thru the hard-wood, 


to the thick growth of spruce on the 
border of the swamp. We were walk- 
ing along a game trail, when Art 
stopped suddenly, and in a whisper 
told me to look. On the same trail, 
coming toward us, moping, a bull 


moose. We made ourselves look as 
much like some more of that scen- 
ery as possible, the moose mean- 
while walking toward us. While 
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he was a good bull, he wasn’t good 
enough for us, so we confined our 
operations to just looking. When the 
majestic creature came within about 
fifteen feet of us he stopped, turned 
his head toward the right, standing 
there blinking stupidly and working 
his great upper lip and nostrils as if 
trying to detect the faint whiff of 
something strange in that woods at- 
mosphere. There was not a breath of 
air stirring. Then, when we had about 
all the looking at we cared for Arthur 
wiggled his moose horn, which he ear- 
ried under his arm. The moose caught 
the wiggle instantly. He took one look 
our way, then turned in that easy, de- 
liberate way moose. do when they in- 
tend to change their route, and having 
turned, in an easy trot slipped out of 
our way. 

‘‘T am glad he got away in the man- 
ner he did,’’ said Art. Wanting to 
know why, I asked Art. ‘‘He didn’t 
snort; we didn’t scare him,”’ said Art. 
Finally we got to the edge of the 
swamp. Then we found some moose 
works that made our little kutch at the 
head of the gulch look bad in compari- 
son. Here there was burned country, 
raspberry patches, alder thickets, bogs, 
everything. There were moose hook- 
ings, pawings, and so much that was 
moosey that one could almost smell the 
critters. 


THE BARKER HOMESTEAD. THE TALL, “HANDSOME YOUNG FELLER” IS YOURS VERY MOD- 
ESTLY, R. L. H. 
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There were wads of moose there— 
but where? Most anywhere in that 
great cover. One could not tell just 
when an old dammer with a bunch of 
millinery on his bean sixty inches or 
over would come ambling along just 
like the one we had just encountered. 
It was possible, but not probable. That 
kind of moose accumulate wisdom in 
proportion as his millinery assumes 
the size that arouses the desire in man 
to obtain it so that he’ll have a new 
thing to brag and lie about after he 
gets out of the woods. 

We slipped around in that swampy 
eountry carefully, but saw nothing ex- 
cept a shed horn worn by one of those 
old gol-wollopers last year. The sight 
of the horn engendered in me a sort of 
eovetous feeling. I just wanted to 
meet up with the critter who wore it, 
because I was certain this year he had 
more of spread, more of points, more 
of heft, in fact more of everything that 
would make him what every moose- 
- hunter wants—a record head. 

Art then dissertated some on moose. 
He said that in moose calling there was 
a psychological moment, and that the 
only way to play it safe was to wait 
for that moment, and when it arrived, 
togo to it with bells on. This meant we 
should wait for a good, frosty night. 
I was game for this, so we beat it over 
that ridge to the head of our gulch 
near camp, where we discovered the 
fresh made tracks, in ours as we passed 
thru there a few hours before, of a 
moose that wore the biggest feet of any 
either of us had ever seen. The moose 
was just ambling along, yet he sank 
fully three inches into the boggy stuff, 
where other moose would make an in- 
dentation of about an inch. 

‘*That fellow is carrying some weight 
of horns, I judge from his tracks!’’ ex- 
claimed Art, who studied the situation 
and satisfied himself the moose that 
made the tracks carried some weight 
in antlers. He also learned that the 
moose had ambled all over the gulch, 
so that had we confined our opera- 
tions to sitting close to our own fire- 
side instead of gallivanting all over the 
country, just finding shed horns, we 
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might have had a record head laying 
around camp by that time. We also 
found where a good bear had walked 
all over things as well. 

We returned to camp, and Art had 
periods in which he did a power of 
thinking. The net results were we beat 
it to the edge of the swamp beyond 
the high peak, deciding to sleep out 
for a few nights. We lugged a bunch 
of duffle and dog-biscuit over there, 
and I was hugging the delusion that I 
was going to crawl into my sleeping- 
bag tucked under a bush or two, when 
Art conceived the idea of building a 
mansion. A six-foot-two fellow with 
an axe isn’t the sort of chap I’m go- 
ing to argue with a great deal under 
such circumstances, so up went the 
building. In shape it was something 
like the Flatiron Building, not quite so 
high, but in many respects had it on 
that pile of junk. Then the sky got 
leaky again. It was a cold, a miserable 
rain; but there, as snug as two bugs in 
a rug, we lived, laughing, kidding, 


having a corking good time when we 
weren’t loading ourselves up with dog 


biscuits. When the derned things 
would play out we’d beat it back to our 
main camp and make more, and lug 
them back to our birch-bark lean-to. 

It just seemed as if that psycholog- 
ical moment was never going to arrive 
by the way Art took on. ‘‘Oh, for just 
one good frost,’’ he would sigh, ‘‘then 
there’ll be some music.’’ Then we fell 
to wondering what day it was. I could 
make affidavit to the fact it was Sep- 
tember or October and also that it was 
1916, but further than that deponent 
hadn’t a word to say, and, incidentally, 
didn’t care a dern.. Art was able to 
calculate by the number of chops he 
had cut off the venison we had in our 
refrigerator just what day it was. We 
learned it was Sunday, which didn’t 
phase us any, but later we learned our 
stock of dog biscuit was low, which 
did. This meant beat it back to home 
camp. We hated to leave the Flatiron 
Building, yet we were glad to look at 
our city home, with the fancy fireplace 
and all the fixings. 


That night was a hum-dinger. Art 
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piled the green yellow birch on our fire 
and said we’d get up real early the fol- 
lowing morning and do some calling up 
in the gulch. The next morning when 
he went to wash his hands he found the 
water left standing in the basin had 
frozen solid. Soon we were on the out- 
side of our coffee, oatmeal, ete., and 
by the light of his carbide lantern we 
crossed the river and made our way up 
to the head of the guleh. This was to 
be our last stand in that locality for 
moose. 

A thick covering of frost coated the 
ground and all vegetation. My conclu- 
sion was that the psychological moment 
had arrived, and then some. Art final- 
ly got things in proper shape to re- 
produce the weird love notes of the 
moose of the girl persuasion who had 
conceived the notion she wasn’t going 
to play with dolls or make tatting that 
day; rather, that she felt just as if she 
wanted to just kid a little bit with 
some big-horned, deep-voiced boy 
moose. Art put more of soul into his 
work than he could make himself be- 
lieve he had. He grimaced, spat and 
looked troubled. Then he dug out. his 
jack knife and pared at the mouth- 
piece of his birch-bark horn, complain- 
ing meanwhile there was a loose some- 
thing in the derned thing that tickled 
his tongue and almost upset his giz- 
zard. Examining the horn I was able 
to detect a slight sliver near the mouth- 
piece of the horn, which Art removed. 
Later Art called again, his wail being 
so plaintive I was sure if there was a 
gentleman in-that wad of moose har- 
boring around there he’d prove it by 
coming along and getting killed nice 
and sensible like. No answer, except 
from a moose—a real lady mpose, with 
jealousy sticking out of every note—in 
the direction of the gulch further up 
the river. This made Arthur smile. He 
had often told me of the pleasure of 
pitting himself up against the real 
thing and winning out. Here was a 
situation to his liking. 

Again he sighed and wailed and 
roared for boy company. Then he left 
me to take a position where any noises 
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I might make by heavy breathing or 
the pounding of my heart would not 
disturb him. I could hear no response, 
and had come to the conclusion I had 
had such a good time I didn’t have to 
kill a moose, as that would add nothing 
to the pleasures I had already experi- 
enced. Then Art broke off a dead sap- 
ling and started to bang a dead spruce 
with it. Then he’d smash it around in 
the bushes, and just as I had come to 
the conclusion he was making a farce 
out of the proceeding, he came to me 
and told me there was a pretty good 
bull coming in from our left, about a 
half mile distant. ‘‘I can’t say how 
good he is, but I know he is a pretty 
fair bull from the sound of his horns 
as he hits the trees. Now, you crouch 
down just where you are, and when I 
want you I will come for you.’’ 

Art then walked in the direction of 
the advancing bull, which I could soon 
hear as he labored along the side hill 
to reach his inamorita. Louder and 
louder grew these sounds as Art played 
the seductive notes on that birch horn. 
Then they ceased so that I could not 
hear them, at least. Having had some 
experience in this line before I knew 
that bull was coming, and in earnest, 
but without that brass-band effect, but 
coming just the same. 

The sun was just peeping over the 
ridge from the direction in which the 
moose was coming. The light was very 
poor in the maze of thick young wild 
cherry growth. The sun’s rays upon 
the frost erystals made it even harder 
to see, as the melting of the frost pro- 
duced a haze. I could see where Art 
was standing. Deliberately he assumed 
a stooping position, and in that way 
came to me, just as if he was announc- 
ing dinner and that I should come and 
eat it. ‘‘Over here is your bull, Bob; 
he’s a pretty good one, about fifty 
inches, and I want you to kill him. 
Walk low and I[’ll stay right behind 
you and direct you to him.’’ 

When we had gone about twenty-five 
yards Art advised me to raise up delib- 
erately and slowly, which I did, peer- 
ing in the direction in which he had 
me pointed looking for the sight I had 
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seen many times before—a big bull, 
with wide-spreading antlers, just like 
you see them in pictures. Art arose 
directly behind me. I whispered that 
I ecouldn’t see the lobster. ‘‘Yes you 
do,’’ Art insisted emphatically, ‘‘you’re 
looking square at him.’’ ‘“‘Is that darn 
brown, pointed thing there his horn, 
and that dark line his hump?’’ I asked. 
‘‘Yes, that’s it,’’ Art replied. ‘‘And 
is he standing that way?’’ I asked, in- 
dicating to Art the way I meant. ‘‘ Yes, 
be quick, old boy, or he’ll be dusting 
out of here presently ; he’s blinking his 
right eye at you now.”’ ‘‘Well, I’ll 
take him low,’’ I gasped, as I pointed 
my rifle at where I thought his heart 
would be and pulled the trigger. 

‘‘Sufferin’ tom eats! have I missed 
that big thing,’’ I remarked to myself 
as the monstrous critter started to hit 
the high places for the big peak beyond 
which we had built our Flatiron Build- 
ing. Then, as carefully as I could I 
slammed more lead after the moose as 
he rushed thru that thick growth 
of young wild cherry, with here and 
there, altogether too frequent, the 
ghostly trunk of a dead spruce or fir. 
Meanwhile I was hitting the high 
places, taking advantage of every op- 
portunity to get in a soft-nose where it 
would do the most good. Both the 
moose and I were approaching more 
open country, and I had just jammed a 
few more cartridges into the receiver 
of my gun to prepare myself for a fin- 
ish—was going to stop my kidding, 
don’t you know—when that husky erit- 
ter, bigger than a prize steer on stilts, 
disappeared in a cover that wouldn’t 
hide an animal one-tenth its size. 

I was feeling just like a fellow who 
wanted to sell himself for 2 cents, with 
no takers, when Art came ambling 
along, looking as peart and as comfort- 
able as a fellow just after a bath. 
‘““Where in ’nation is that jeesely 
moose, Art; he gave me the slip the 
dernedest up there in that open coun- 
try just about the time I was going to 
knock the everlasting wadding out of 
him?’’ ‘‘Why, he’s laying right up 
there as dead as mackerel, and I’m go- 
ing up to knock off his scalp and lug 
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his head down to camp, pack up and 
beat it out of here.’’ Not seventy-five 


yards distant was my moose, lying on 


his right side, his front legs doubled 
up in under him, his stately head sup- 
ported by his chin on his side. Art 
borrowed my good piece of steel and 
soon that pelt and head was on his 
shoulder as we turned toward camp. 
Had I moose-itis? Yes, I had a beau- 
tiful dose, just as pretty a dose as I 
hope to have the next time. From the 
moment Art announced he had a good 
bull coming I had more fun than a 
basket of monkeys could have had try- 
ing to pull myself together so that I 
could produce the necessary wallop 
when called upon to do so. Moose, un- 
der the most favorable conditions, are 


- often missed by sportsmen when only 


twenty-five feet distant and in full 
view. I knew I would get the awful 
malady. I had never been in the pres- 


ence of a called bull that I didn’t suf- 
fer—no, I mean enjoy—the thrills, the 


BRUCE BARKER, CHARLEY’S SON. 


He had never seen a moose head with the scalp 
on before, altho he had seen many the usual way in 
which they are brought out of the woods. Bruce 
helped his uncle, Art, prepare the head. The kid 
had a bully time cutting the meat off the skull. 
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excitement of being in the presence of 
the lord of North American game 
animals. I had always insisted I could 
point the gun right between shakes. 
An examination of the moose’s carcass 
showed my first shot had entered the 
lungs near the heart. Art says that 
my third or fourth shot, made as the 
moose was running away, entered the 
flank, passing thru the wet mass of 
the paunch, and ranged forward to- 
ward the lungs— another fatal wound. 
My vanity was sutisfied, but it was 
with a feeling of sadness and regret 
that I had killed this magnificent crea- 
ture. From the bottom of my heart I 
was sorry I had killed that moose. 
‘| had killed a moose several years 
ago. I had to shoot something over 
400 yards, so Charley Barker says, at 
a running moose. I was able to regis- 
ter three times out of five shots. But 


that was not a called moose. The range 
of this moose was about fifty yards, 
standing, for the first shot, and pos- 
sibly seventy-five yards for the run- 


ning shot. .In a nutshell; I did some 
very bad: shooting after inflicting the 
death wound. 

The moose had a very shapely head, 
higher than the average, ten points on 
each palm, with triple brow points. Its 
dewlap is pretty and of good color, 
while its bell hangs about fourteen 
inches below its lower jaw. Altogether 
it is a trophy worth while. Yet I would 
trade fifty like it for the memory of 
Arthur Barker’s happy laugh, his con- 
genial companionship, his endeavors to 
make it nice for me in every way. 

In all of my woods trips I have never 
had such a variety of sport, never any- 
thing as classy. I have never enjoyed 
such comfort or such excellent food. 
The people with whom I have done my 
woods-loafing agree that it is proper 
to be fastidious in everything about 
eamp; rules of hygiene should be ob- 
served. In this particular I learned 
that Arthur Barker had ideas far and 
beyond any I had ever dreamed of. 

Arriving in camp, with many regrets 
we packed our duffle into the canoe, 
and pointing its nose down stream, we 
poled along in good shape, the water 
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being higher, with the hope we would 
reach the Forks before dark. We 
passed thru Rocky Gorge, which covers 
a space of two miles, and the different 
places to negotiate which I thought we 
ought to have a step ladder, without 
incident; but while doing so I noted 
Art wasn’t particularly strong for the 
line of fun I felt in the humor of hand- 
ing out. Fellows of Art’s class take a 
great pride in putting their passengers 
thru these dangerous places without 
giving them a bath, so kept a sharp 
lookout for submerged rocks particu- 
larly. 

Our trip up the river was a revela- 
tion to me. In the meantime, however, 
Nature had put in some very artistic 
touches and improved the colur scheme 
a few hundred per cent. The river is 
a series of curves or turns. They occur 
about six to the mile. While there is a 
sameness to each succeeding panorama, 
yet there is a distinction in each one, so 
that as we floated down toward Riley 
Brook I ean truthfully say that there 
was no monotony, but rather that each 
turn of the river afforded a new and 
pleasing delight to the eye. 

We reached The Forks just at dusk. 
Then Art put away the pole and taking 
the paddle, plied it so deftly that we 
made as much progress in two hours as 
we had in five while running the more 
dangerous waters. It was a pleasure to 
me to know that Art’s real hard work 
was over, as I never liked the idea of 
the very comfoitable and lazy position 
I had to assume in that canoe while he 
was compelled to poke and push and 
sweat to keep the outfit going. 

We landed in Riley Brook about 8 
o’clock at their famous salmon pool, 
and, unloading the canoe and beaching 
it, we left all of our belongings on the 
shore and went to the house, where we 
found all well and in good spirits. I 
also found Roy Barker there. He had 
just returned from the woods with, and 
had just sent home, two sportsmen who 
were delighted with their fine moose 
heads and the fine time they had had 
A bully supper, and off to bed. The 
tinkle of the cowbells and Nero’s joy- 
ful bark in the morning. 





BEARS AND THEIR HABITS 
A. C. ROWELL 


PART I 


There is so little known and so much 
guessed at about the habits of bears, 
by nature writers in general, that in 
dealing with the subject I shall confine 
myself to what I have learned by actu- 
al experience and observation. 

Since the hibernating habits of bears 
seem to be of particular interest to a 
great many people, we will consider this 
matter first, and will begin with the de- 
seription and locality of dens. 

Grizzlv bears usually dig dens in 
steep hillsides that face to the north 
and east, but sometimes simply lie down 
on top of the ground and let the snow 
cover them, and sometimes go down in- 
to the cedars in late fall and strip cedar 
bark and build a nest for winter. 

In one gulch, between the Gunnison 
and Dolores rivers in Colorado, at an 
elevation of probably 6,500 feet, I 
tracked a large male grizzly to ten or 
more old dens that had been dug in 
the north slope or south side of the 
guich. The dens had been dug back 
into the hillside, on a level, to a dis- 
tance that allowed the bear to hollow 
out a cave entirely under cover. They 
were of different sizes and of different 
ages, and in all of them that were not 
too old there were wads of grizzly hair 
tangled with the ends of roots that had 
been broken off in digging the dens. 

In Delta county, Colorado, I tracked 
a female grizzly and two cubs from a 
dug den in a cedar hillside at an alti- 
tude of about 6,000 feet. In the same 
country I killed a female grizzly and 
two cubs at a dug den in a quaking 
aspen thicket at an altitude of about 
7,500 feet. Also, in the same country 
I back-tracked several different griz- 
zlies when they came down out of thé 
deep snow, in early April, and found 
where they had spent the winter on top 
of the ground under six or eight feet 
of snow at an elevation of between 
8,000 and 9,000 feet. 


In different places in Colorado I have 
found big mounds of cedar bark that 
bears had stripped from the trees and 
earried together, and once, when I 
jumped a big grizzly in midwinter, I 
back-tracked him and found that he 
had been wintering in one of these bark 
nests. His tracks in the snow where he 
had been gathering bark had not been 
entirely snowed out, and it could eas- 
ily be seen that he had stripped the 
bark with his teeth and had earried it 
to the nest in his mouth. 

On other occasions I have jumped 
grizzlies—always big ones—out of these 
bark nests in the fall, and I saw where 
Burt Williams killed an extra large 
grizzly in a bark nest well along in 
the winter—this last was not more than 
a mile from a ranch house. 

In both Colorado and Wyoming I 
have found old, dug grizzly dens at the 
extreme upper edge of timber line, and 
on one prong of Wiggins Fork of Wind 
River in Wyoming I found a den, the 
same spring the bear had left it, entire- 
ly above timber-line. 

Black bears, including the brown, 
winter in caves that are formed by the 
breaking down of cliffs, if they can 
find them. Where they cannot find nat- 
ural caves they dig dens under the base 
of trees that stand on steep north or 
east slopes. Their dug dens:are about 
the same as those dug by grizzlies, and 
I have found them from the lower edge 
of timber to timber line, and only four 
or five years ago I killed a brown bear 
in a den within about a mile of aranch, 
and very near the lower edge of timber. 

I do not think that bears ever choose 
dens with reference to altitude, but do 
think that where there are certain lo- 
ealities favorable for dens bears will 
sometimes go considerable distances to 
reach these localities, especially if the 
snow is not deep at denning time. Bears 
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at this altitude after pine nuts in late 
fall, or else have attempted to cross 
the range late in the fall and found the 
snow too deep. 

In country where bears den in the 
cedars, the variety of pine (pifion) that 
yields nuts grows at low altitudes, and 
there is a belt of scrub oak along the 
upper edge of the cedars that usually 
produce acorns. It is probable that 
the bears are at this altitude after nuts 
and acorns when deep snow comes. 
There are two varieties of nut-bearing 
pine, one that grows at the upper edge 
of timber (timber pine) and the pifion, 
which grows at the lower edge of tim- 
ber. 

I once put in several days during the 
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last of November, trying to find a bear 
that was coming every night to rustle 
pine nuts near timber-line where I was 
trapping foxes. I finally found the 
bear in a cave four miles down the 
mountain and nearly to the lower edge 
of timber. There was no snow the first 
of December, when I killed this bear, 
and it was staying in the den days and 
rustling nuts nights, and ready for 
winter any time that it might snow. 
This bear, a brown one, would not 
touch bait, and in going to and from 
the den passed within six feet of a year- 
ling calf that was dead on the ice of a 
small stream that crossed the trail. 
There was half a wagonload of pine-nut 
droppings around the den, and nothing ° 
but pine nuts in any of 
them.. 








One winter when trap- 
ping marten I found mar- 
ten tracks coming from 
different directions to a 
gulch in a heavy body of 
spruce timber on a steep 
mountain side. The mar- 
ten had trails beaten in 
the snow, and by follow- 
ing the trails I found 
where a noted big grizzly 
had diseovered a bunch of 
cattle snowed in and 
killed all of them. . This 
was sometime in Decem- 
ber—I do not remember 
the exact date—and the 
bear had been to the place 
a few hours before I came 
along. The snow was deep 
and I was using skis, and 
had no gun with me, and 
did not care much about 
killing the bear, anyway, 
and before I got around 
with a gun there came a 
heavy fall of snow. 

In trailing the marten to 
the place, I passed on one 
side of the bear, and in 
leaving I passed on the 
other side, without cross- 
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ing a track, so I knew that 
the bear was not far away, 
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but he did not come out again after the 
heavy fall of snow. 

This bear had lived on straight meat 
for at least a month before going in 
for winter, and had been out and feed- 
ing a month longer than he would have 
been had he not found the cattle. 

One fall I was hunting bears when 
there came over two feet of snow, the 
last of September. There were a good 
many bears in the country and I ex- 
pected to find lots of sign in the snow, 
and on the 2nd day of October I went 
into a cafion where I knew there were 
several bears. I found one bear in a 
den that day and killed it, and saw the 
track of another which I killed the next 
day, and I found no more bear tracks 
in that section that fall, tho I did find 
them in another section where the snow 
fall had been light. 

Another fall I went on to the head- 
waters of the North Fork of the Gunni- 
son River to hunt lions with dogs, and 
to trap such furs as I could find, and 
to get elk meat for winter. I expected 
to get a few bears by tracking them to 
dens when the snow came, but did not 
set any bear traps nor make any effort 
to get a bear while I was hunting lions. 
There was no snow that fall and 
towards the last of November I decided 
that I would try for a bear without 
snow. First I went without the dogs 
and hunted thru the places where I had 
seen lots of bear sign during the fore 
part of the month. I found much sign 
in the way of droppings, composed 
largely of rose berries, that all seemed 
to be several days old, but I found no 
fresh sign. Then I went over most of 
the country with the dogs, but failed to 
find a track fresh enough for them to 
follow. I noticed particularly about 
whether or not there was anything that 
bears could find to eat, and I very soon 
discovered that there was nothing ex- 
cept rose berries that were too scatter- 
ing to afford a bear enough for a feed. 
There had been a good crop of berries 
and I made no doubt that bears had 
fattened on the berries, and then denned 
up when the supply of berries failed. 

The next spring another man and I 
went in to that country and killed 
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twenty bears. I killed six of them at 
the dens before they began to travel, 
and every one of these six were in 
places that I had hunted thru after 
they denned, the fall before—they had 
all denned in holes, or caves, among 
broken sandstone cliffs, and had made 
no sign by which the dens could be dis- 
covered. 

In the spring they came out to sun 
themselves on warm days and thereby 
enabled me to find them—only one was 
in the den when found, but two of the 
others lived long enough after being 
shot to get into the dens, and all six 
of them were at the dens when found. 

On Hubbard Creek, a prong of the 
North Fork of the Gunnison River, I 
once killed eight bears before the tenth 
of April, and six of these bears were 
killed in the dens, but had been out in 
the sunshine on so many different days 
that they had trails beaten in the 
snow from the dens to the nearest spot 
of bare ground. The two that were 
not killed in the dens were found near 
the dens and killed as they ran. One 
of these was killed the 2nd day of 
April and I judged had been going 
from the den, on a north slope, to a 
spot of bare ground and back every 
day for a week. 

Twelve miles farther up the river on 
another side branch, that same year 
(1892), I killed six bears between the 
10th and 20th of April. Three of these, 
a brown bear and two yearlings, were 
killed in the den; the other three, a 
grizzly and two cubs, were killed at 
the den. 

When these last six bears were killed 
there was more snow than down where 
the others were killed and they were a 
few days later in coming out into the 
sunshine—I had hunted this cafion 
the last week in March without find- 
ing a sign, and then went directly to 
Hubbard Creek and found signs at 
least a week old. 

I can not now remember that I have 
ever found a bear at a den as late as 
the first of May, and am quite certain 
that I have not, but I have wounded 
bears in May and had them go to the 
dens, and have found dens in Wyom- 
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ing early in May that had not long 
been abandoned—the sign around 
these dens proved that the bears had 
been going out and in for some time 
before leaving, and bears killed in the 
same country at the same time had 
been out long enough to be eating lots 
of grass and weeds and to lose a good 
share of their fat. / 

I have never found a bear dormant, 
and do not think that they ever become 
too dormant to be aroused instantly by 
any threatening danger. Of course I 
do not know that bears never become 
dormant, as it is claimed that they do, 
but I do know that a shot fired near 
where a grizzly is spending the winter 
will, sometimes at least, cause him to 
get out and run farther in one day, 
through three feet of snow, than I can 
follow him in three days. I have never 
found a bear in a den in mid-winter, 
but I have found where they had just 
left to keep me from finding them, and 
have known positively of their being 
found, and always very much awake 
and active. 
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I have heard men tell about finding 
bears so much asleep that it was easy 
and safe to crawl into the den and kill 
them with a knife, but in every case a 
few questions convinced me beyond 
doubt that the men were not telling 
any part of the truth; and in every 
case where I have actually known of a 
bear being killed in the winter, the 
man that killed it stated positively 
that it was very much awake. 

A friend of mine once had a pair of 
tame bears—kept from cubs to two 
years old—and during winter he kept 
them chained by the side of a haystack, 
giving them a length of chain that al- 
lowed them to burrow into the hay. 
He assured me that there was no time 
during the winter but what the cranky 
one of these bears would charge out at 
anything that persisted in rattling the 
chain that held it—this, of course, 
proves little, but is in keeping with 
what I have observed under natural 
conditions. 


Considerable interest seems to be 

















THE AUTHOR, WITH HORSES PACKED, AFTER RETURNING FROM THE HILLS. 
Mr. Rowell will probably be more surprised than anyone to see this photograph published, as it was 


snapped of him at Dubois, Wyo., by T. H. Elsner of Loup City, 


Neb. Mr. BDBisner happened to be at 


Dubois at the time, and seeing a hunter and his pack outfit returning from the hills, photographed it 
all. It was not until later that he learned that he had photographed Rowell, the trapper and hunter, 


so he sent the photograph to us for publication. 
photograph before. 


We quote the following from Mr. Elsner’s letter: 


As far as we know, Mr. Rowell has never seen the 


“At the time this picture was 


taken he (Rowell) had four cages of animals, consisting of fox and marten. These were to be shipped 


East for breeding purposes only.”’ 
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felt, by a great many people, in regard 
to the condition of a bear’s digestive 
organs during winter: Bears that I 
have killed in the den in the fall have 
always had something or other either 
in the stomach or in the rectum, and 
many of the bears that I have killed at 
the dens in spring have had a hard 
plug, composed generally of some sort 
of nuts or berries, in the rectum. This 
plug is almost as hard as wood and 
seems to be compressed, or dried, 
rather than in any way decomposed, 
and the bear seems to be unable to get 
rid of it until after taking consider- 
able exercise. I have several times 
found this character of dropping on a 
track that I had followed away from 
a den, and have killed bears that I 
know had been out several days that 
had not yet got rid of this plug. 

Just here I will say that I think ‘the 
secret of the hibernating habit is in 
the gall and liver, and that these 
organs act in some way to keep the 
blood in condition for a long period 
without nourishment—the gall _be- 
comes greatly enlarged during hiber- 
nation and contains so much solid mat- 
ter that it is quite an item when sold 
by the pound, dried. 

The ‘‘clean’’ condition of a bear’s 
stomach and intestines is always pre- 
sent when they are empty, owing to 
the character of their lining, but the 
condition of the stomach of a hibernat- 
ing bear is something more than 
‘“‘elean’’: The stomach contracts and 
it’s walls thicken until it resembles a 
solid block of rubber, and this condi- 
tion has been present in every bear 
that I have killed, and examined, at 
the den in spring. I do not know how 
long it continues after the bear begins 
to exercise, but have killed bears that 
had been out long enough to leave the 
den and begin to eat, in which the 
stomach was not relaxed enough to 
hold more than a handful—in these 
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cases the walls of the stomach were as 
thick as a man’s hand. 

I am certain that a bear never loses 
weight during winter, and that while 
his system is in the hibernating condi- 
tion he ean run for long distances 
without fatigue, hunger or loss of 
weight—there is a great weight of 
evidence in support of this, but to be 
brief I will only mention that all of 
the bears that I have killed at the dens 
in spring were as fat as bears killed 
in late fall, and that I have tracked 
bears twenty miles, or more, that ran 
the whole distance, and then moved a 
ton or more of dirt, and appeared no 
different from any other hibernating 
bear when killed the next day—no in- 
dication of fatigue, hunger or thirst 
anywhere along the track, and the 
stomach in the usual hibernating con- 
dition. 

When a bear begins to eat in the 
spring, anything at all is food so long 
as this supply of fat lasts—balsam or 
spruce needles answering well enough 
when other things fail. But, while 
most anything will answer for food at 
this season, the bear prefers nourish- 
ing food, and the better the food he 
secures the longer his fat will last. 
Occasionally a bear will get enough 
good food during spring to enable him 
to carry a portion of his fat to the time 
that a fat forming supply of food is 
found in new vegetation, and in these 
eases the bear does not get extremely 
poor, but ordinarily bears get very 
poor after their fat is used up in 
spring. 

When a bear comes out in spring his 
claws are sharp and slightly longer 
than normal, and the soles of his feet 
are in a renewed condition—the old 
sole, or skin, is over the new, but is 
dead and soon peels off, leaving the 
soles of the feet soft and flexible, as 
compared with their hard, cracked 
condition in late fall. 











FIRST AID FOR THE. HIKER 
CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, M. D. 


AUTHOR OF “TOURING AFOOT”’ 


When a man deliberately sets out 
afoot to explore an unknown wilder- 
ness he undertakes a hazardous feat 
unless he knows how to employ the 
unique artifices of the outdoor crafts- 
man and has an equipment light 
enough and yet complete enough to 
supply his primitive necessities. 

The ultra-practical individual will 
see nothing in tramping but unusual 
gruelling work and a task without due 
compensation. The man who is ‘‘quali- 
fied,’’ however, knows that there is 
nothing better to put him in good phy- 
sical trim. By judicious walking the 
tired business man is able to rejuven- 
ate his frayed nerves and inert muscles 
and to put a zest into life’s activities 
that comes to him who is in perfect 
health. 

Walking trips certainly have their 
rewards. Whether one conquers a 
mountain-top and thus attains rank in 
the highest circle of outdoor lovers, or 
achieves a trans-continental tour afoot, 
it matters not. You are after health 
and are going after it in a way that al- 
lures you with its spice of adventure 
and its dependence on your native 
qualities of resourcefulness. 

After one has been housed in the 
effete stuffy atmosphere of city offices 
or has inhaled for a whole year the 
gas-laden air of our cities it is a won- 
derful sensation to reach the ‘‘jump- 
ing-off place’’ in the wilderness en- 
virons and breathe the pure ozone 
which permeates the pathways of the 
denizens of the wilds. In hiking you 
have a whole world to choose from: 
eountry highways with golden grain 
waving in gentle breezes nearby and 
the fragrance of new mown hay 


wafted to ones nostrils; flower-strewn 
alpine meadows; rough, rocky abut- 
ments of the higher peaks or the snow- 
fields and glacier slopes of the moun- 
tains of our National Park regions. 
For your personal enjoyment and 
safety you will choose carefully an out- 


fit which will best meet your needs 
and yet which weighs you down with 
absolutely no non-essentials. Just what 
constitutes these non-esentials is a 
question of much moot and one which 
you will settle only after repeated elim- 
inative trials. There will most. likely 
appear in it some pet foible which you 
hold as invaluable. This may be most 
anything that you can well do with- 
out: a jar of jam, an acetylene camp 
lamp, a camera, ete., ete. Mine is a 
rather elaborate first aid kit, but it 
has many times turned distress into 
comfort and transformed possible trag- 
edies into commonplaces. Self doctor- 
ing certainly has its limitations, but 
certain things the hiker must know if 
he qualifies as a first rate outdoor 
craftsman. 
Care of the Feet. 

Those who do a great deal of walking 
must keep the feet in good condition. 
Ill fitting shoes will cramp the feet or 
possibly cause blisters or abrasions 
which incapacitate them for use. 

Blisters—When a blister arises ex- 
treme care should be taken not to 
break the skin leaving the raw, painful 
surface exposed. In treating hold a 
needle or a common pin in a flame until 
red hot to sterilize it, cool it and insert 
well under the skin at the edge of the 
blister then work into the blister sack, 
withdraw and the watery serum will 
escape. The skin cover is thus allowed 
to remain, it flattens and is the ideal 
protective. To further strengthen the 
skin apply a strip of adhesive tape. 

Abrasions.—These are due to a rub- 
bing of the shoes in walking producing 
a raw surface and exposing the fine 
nerves of the skin—a condition which 
is very uncomfortable. First wash the 
parts well with cold water and cover 
with adhesive plaster. 

To toughen the skin soak the feet in 
strong salt water or strong tea infu- 
sion. Careful bathing with cold water 
at night after the day’s tramp followed 
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by a vigorous rubbing will put them in 
fine condition. Have your shoes fit 
right. 


Burns. 


When the great forest fires raged 
over the district near Wallace, Idaho, 
I cdme across a ranger who had at- 
tempted to flee from the flame and was 
eaught and badly burned. First Aid 
eare in the alleviation of distress in 
this catastrophe was itself full compen- 
sation for the miles I had earried the 
suitable kit on my pack and the study 
I had made in first aid methods. 

The chief thing to do in a burn is to 
exclude the air by an antiseptic dress- 
ing. To meet both requirements boric 
acid ointment is fine. The commonly 
advised carron oil, besides being a 
liquid and hence quite out of place in 
our outfit is not antiseptic although it 
does help by excluding the air. This 
latter could be just as well done by 
merely mixing flour with any grease to 
a thick paste or even by utilizing moist 
clay although this is not recommended. 

Never remove clothing which has 
stuck to a burn but cut loose clothing 
parts away and then apply the oint- 
ment. Blisters should be picked open 
at one end with a pin which has been 
held in a flame a minute and the fluid 
allowed to escape. 


Eye Troubles. 


Sun glare will be encountered in 
widely separated locations: the desert, 
the snow fields and glaciers of the high 
mountains and on snowshoe and ski 
trips in winter. 

The eyes being very delicate and so 
useful one must be careful to protect 
and preserve them from injury. Out- 
doors the eyes are subject to irritation 
which may lead to enforced disuse. 
Mountain climbers and Arctie explor- 
ers must protect themselves from the 
intense reflected light from the snow; 
on the alkali plains and desert regions 
dust storms fill the eyes with foreign 
particles which may set up a severe 
inflammation. Exposure to a very 


strong wind will cause a watering of 
tle eyes together with redness. 
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The various forms of irritating 
agents give rise to a common form of 
eye inflammation called ‘‘conjuncti- 
vitis’’ which is manifested by such 
symptoms as swelling of the lids, and 
with itching and smarting of the same, 
the whites of the eyes become blood- 
shot.. During the night the discharge 
of pus dries and-forms crusts which 
glue the lids together. The victims 
are often forced to stay indoors for a 
week or more suffering with the great- 
est pain. A peculiarity of the condi- 
tion is that persons with strong eyes 
are generally more susceptible than 
those with weak ones. 

In treating these cases one must re- 
member that most of them get well in 
a few days or a week without any 
treatment. However, if you would re- 
duce the duration of the malady, pre- 
vent complications and contribute ta 
the patient’s comfort institute the fol- 
lowing treatment : 

1. Three times a day apply clothes 
wrung out of cold water or which have 
been laid on ice. Keep renewing these 
compresses as they become warm for 
a period of half an hour at a time. 

2. Add a teaspoonful of common 
salt.to a pint of water which has been 
boiled and cooled. Open the lids and 
pour the water over the eyes washing 
the discharge away. 

3. At bedtime apply to the edges of 
the lids some vaseline or borie acid 
ointment to prevent the gluing of the 
lids together. Be very careful about al- 
lowing any of the discharge to come in 
contact with healthy eyes for fear of 
transmitting the disease. 

Snowblindness.—For protection one 
must wear some cover over the eyes. 
The range of choice is from the use of 
goggles of smoke colored glass and 
sides of fine wire netting or of blue 
stained mica with sides of felt. Some 
Indians use eye coverings which shut 
out all light except a narrow slit thru 
which they see. Others use a cover 
woven horse hair mesh which are ex- 
cellent. Preferably the snow goggles 
should have no breakable parts of glass 
nor any metal parts which would be 
cold to the face. Indians often blacken 
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their faces with a mixture of lamp- 
black and grease to modify the glare 
of the sun. Common actors’ grease 
paint is also good. 


Snake Bite. 


If you are going into a snake infest- 
ed region you must know the deadly 
snakes before taking chances. The 
venomous reptiles have a pit back of 
the nostril, the head is triangular, the 
jaw heavy, and the pupil of the eye is 
slit-like instead of round. 

The life of a person bitten by such 
a snake depends upon what is done 
for that person the first hour. He will 
feel a stinging pain radiating from the 
wound which becomes inflamed and 
swollen. The heart beats faster, 
breathing comes oftener and this is lat- 
er followed by a slower lung and heart 
action, perspiration ensues, the mind is 
dull and the gait staggering. Since 60 
per cent of the bites are on the legs 
we will now consider the treatment of 
such a case. 

1. Keep the patient quiet and don’t 
let him run for help. 

2. Cut off the circulation to the bit- 
ten part temporarily by binding a cloth 
about the limb between the bite and 
the heart and twist tightly with a 
stick. 

3. Bleed the wound, enlarge the 
fang punctures with a knife that has 
been boiled. You can suck up the 
blood and spit it out but you must not 
do this if there are any open places in 
the membrane of your mouth. 

4. Stimulate the patient if he is 
weak, depressed and dizzy. Alcohol is 
no use in snake bite. You should have 
in your kit a small vial holding tablets 
of strychnine sulphate each 1-30 grain. 
Their effect is-to lower the rate of the 
heart beats so you must watch the 
pulse and lung movements go back to 
normal which is 72 beats of the pulse 
and 16 movements of the lungs per 
minute. Give the tablets one every 
hour as needed and stop them when 
slight spasms appear. The antidotes 
commonly mentioned for snake bite are 
of very little avail against the poison 
itself. Hence we exclude ammonia, po- 


tassium permanganate and serum which 
is very hard to get. 

5. Occasionally loosen the bandage 
which is about the limb for we must 
not permanently arrest the circulation 
as death of the limb would result. The 
purpose of the bandage is to retard the 
circulation so the venom won’t get ov- 
er the body. 

6. Pack the wound with gauze 
which has been soaked in boiled water. 

7. Keep the dressing wet. and the 
wound open for a week at least. Then 
cover with dry dressings and allow it 
to heal. 


Drowning. 


Resuscitation of a drowning person 
requires often hours of persistent ef- 
fort and strict attention to details. If 
you must rescue the unfortunate from 
the water approach him from the rear 
and seize him by the collar or a woman 
by the hair and tow at arms length 
to safety. Never strike him a stunning 
blow to stop his frantic efforts. 

Treatment of drowning: 

1. Loosen the clothing to allow easy 
breathing. 

2. Lay the body on the ground face 
down. 

3. Empty the lungs of water by 
grasping with your arms under the 
stomach and raise him so only his feet 
and head touch the ground. Repeat 
this several times. 

4. Lay him on his back with a fold- 
ed coat under the shoulders. 

5. Kneel at the head, hold his wrists 
one in éach of your hands, pull them 
up well over his head, return to his sides 
and press them against his ribs to drive 
the air out. Repeat this artificial 
breathing fifteen to twenty times a 
minute to imitate ordinary respiration. 
An assistant may at the same time 
grasp the tongue with forceps or hand- 
kerchief and pull on it keeping time 
with the arm movements. 

6. When revived lay him on his 
back, lower his head and raise his feet 
higher than his head, wrap him in hot 
blankets and place around him in bed 
and on his stomach hot flat stones 
wrapped in clothes, and give stimulat- 
ing drinks such as strong coffee. 
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FOOTLOOSE AND FREE. 





“A deep ravine, along the bed of which my stream finds its way, compelled the roadmakers to put a 
twist in the road, adding to its beauty and exposing to the traveler a wonderful view.” 


ALL, ALL ALONE 








Being a Just-As-It-Happened Tale of 
Solitary Angling for Trout in Mid-Summer 








OUTDOORS W. SMITH 


(All photographs were taken by the author. 


A string attached to the 


camera—3-A~— did the work. ) 


“Silence. like a benediction, comes to heal the blows of sound.” 


Do folks ever pall upon you? Do 
you ever long to get out and away? Do 
you ever experience a desire to simply 
stand face to face with yourself? If 
you do, read on; this angling story is 
for you. 

I have long been a go-alone angler. 
Not because I am a misanthrope, with 
a grouch against humanity, but because 
I ean, somehow, enter into the spirit of 
the sport, get closer to the heart of 
the out-o’doors and—it’s a fact—catch 
more trout, tho catching trout is not 
my object in angling. I like to do as | 
please when I fish, something impos- 
sible even with the best of companions. 





‘ 


(There is no such thing as ‘‘personal 
liberty’? when there are two people 
together anywhere.) Unless the stream 
be wide and deep so that companions 
ean fish ‘‘side by each,’’ they must run 
’round one another, tangling lines in 
the brush, frightening the fish, and 
getting terribly ‘‘het up.’’ 

Alone, the angler can make his way 
up stream, from pool to pool, quietly, 
unperturbedly seeking out the vantage- 
point for casting, and flicking the fuzzy 
wuzzy lures to their destination with- 
out fear of argument or human entan-., 
glement, and playing the fish as he 


deems wise: if he loses it, he ean wit- 
165 
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ness its escape almost with equanim- 
ity, for there will be none to tell why 
he lost it. Of all the sentences, that 
one beginning: ‘‘If you had only—”’ 
is the hardest to endure with patience 
when the record trout flops across the 
line and breaks away. Fishing alone, 
you can fish if you feel like it, and if 
not you can gather flowers, study birds, 
get dinner, climb a tree, laze in the 
shade; in a word, do justeas you please. 
A day alone on a trout stream is the 
nearest approach to liberty of anything 
I know. 


I must pause right here to pay trib- 
ute to my stream, mine in spite of the 
fact that I hold no deed to the land up- 
on either side, nor yet mine by right of 
priority of discovery; but mine as all 
streams become the personal possession 
of the follower of Izaak Walton who 
becomes intimately acquainted with rat- 
tling rapid and shaded pool. From the 
point where my stream has its birth in 
deep woods to the spot where it calmly 
suicides in an arm of Lake Superior, it 
‘falls down hill,’’ pausing now and 
then in its tumultuous course, to bask 





PREPA RATION. 


. The angier sits down and pulls on his hip boots with great satisfaction, the river clucking 
away at his feet.” 


So much by the way of introduction, 
now to my long neglected story. 

One hot August morning last summer 
when the sun appeared above the hori- 
zon, he was fairly shimmering with 
heat, hinting of what he would do to us 
before he was compelled to sink de- 
feated in the west. The warning was 
enough for me. With folding fry-pan, 
tea-pail and lunch stored away in my 
ecapacious creel—for I have wisely se- 
cured a trout basket big enough to hold 
all my one-day paraphernalia wrapped 
in an oil-cloth bag, camera in its case, 
and hip-boots thrown over my shoul- 
der, I set out for my stream. 


in wide, deep pools ‘neath the sky; 
again hurrying over rocks, dashing 
down steep declines and working itself 
into a white rage at the foot of some 
natural dam. It is a great rainbow 
stream, tho now and then record red- 
spotted trout are taken. Small red- 
spotted trout are seldom taken, tho 
originally the stream was a natural 
brook trout stream. When the last 
over-grown red-spotted trout is taken, 
will the native fish disappear forever 
from its former home? And yet, so 
‘‘they say,’’ the western and eastern 
fish get along amicably in the same wa- 
ter. 
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Not less attractive than my stream, 
is the road thereto. When in a hurry— 
Heaven forgive me, sometimes I am—I 
travel with motor-car, but for true en- 
joyment I walk alone. Now I do not 
love roads which follow section lines; I 
like to have them wander here and 
there, as tho on pleasure bent, like the 
modern Walton who tramps along their 
dusty surfaces. A deep ravine, down 
the bed of which my stream finds its 
way, compelled the road-makers to put 
a twist in the road, adding to its beauty 
and rendering the traveler a wonderful 
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up, first flies selected—tremendous mo- 
ment—shoes stowed away in coat-tail 
pocket, hip-boots pulled on, ferns gath- 
ered, moistened and placed in the creel, 
ready to receive the first capture. 
Some men wait until they land a trout 
before they gathér moss or ferns, not I, 
it savors too much of lack of faith. I 
get everything ready. I know I shall 
take trout. I do. There is something 
in such faith. Yes, I like to prolong 


. those moments of preparation. 


Everything ready, and cap-a-pie, the 
angler steps into the stream to essay the 





THE FIRST VICTORY. 
. But the light rod had its way with him, exhausted, and the waiting net received his troutship.”’ 


view. A lone tramp around the curve 
of the ‘‘horse-shoe’’ is well worth your 
while, even if you do not tote rod, creel 
and boots. In mid-summer, the flowers 
of gold and purple stand rank on rank 
to nod to you as you pass, while the air 
fairly throbs with the hum of busy in- 
sects. Yes, traveling that trail is well 
worth while. 

In spite of what our well-beloved R. 
L. S. said about its being more blessed 
to journey than to arrive, the angler 
sits down and pulls on his hip-boots 
with great satisfaction, the river chuck- 
ling away at his feet. I like to enjoy 
g°*ting ready to the full. My rod is set 


first cast. Is there another single mo- 
ment in life so pregnant with possibili- 
ties? The first cast is somehow an 
augury of the day, the trip. A rise 
means good luck, a hooked fish, better 
luck, a big fish creeled,—well, the 
words have not been coined to describe 
what that predicts. It happened once 
to me. It occurred ten years ago. I 
was on,—but no, I must not tell that 
story, for it would not be believed: 
when I am angling for gold fish, some- 
one will find the manuscript in my writ- 
ing desk and send it to Outdoor Life, 
I hope. Reader, you are not going to 
have the chance to sing that song in 
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my hearing, the one beginning with: 

‘*It sounds to me.”’ 

On the day in question, I stepped 
into the stream and with a_ gentle 
wrist movement, sent the flies, a black 
gnat and professor, to spy out the wa- 
ter just below three red rocks. The 
feathers hesitated, eddied, floated un- 
hindered down stream. I knew there 
was a fish—had to be—in that little 
pool. Again the fuzzy-wuzzies shot 
out, descended, struck just between the 
two lower rocks, and were whirled into 
the little hole. A flash of silver. A 





“WITH ONE MATCH .. 


glint of red. I struck but struck too 
slow. I waited a moment or two and 
east exactly in the same spot, taking 
care that the line was taut, striking 
instantly the flies swept between the 
two rocks, even tho I had not caught 
a glimpse of rising fish. That, by the 
way, is a peculiarity of my stream; 
you can’t strike too soon. Instantly a 
fish shot into the air, a ten-inch rain- 
bow. How he did fight! This way, 
that way; up stream, down stream; 
into the air and into the depths. But 
the light rod had its way with him, ex- 
hausted, the waiting net received his 
troutship. Perhaps I should have liber- 
ated the fish; later in the day I re- 
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. I BUILT MY LITTLE FIRE, 
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leased larger ones, but he was the first 
trout. ; 

As presaged by the initial cast, my 
day was to start out barren, grow bet- 
ter with the passing hours, ending in a 
great victory; and it was even so, as 
you shall see. 

I fished down-stream, because by so 
doing I would be fishing toward home, 
but I fished all the best water against 
the current, as does the wise angler, 
often making my way with utmost dif- 
fieulty along brush-environed shores in 
order to do so. It pays to cast over the 
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HUNG THE TEA-PAIL, AND—” 

fish which lie with noses up stream. 
Probably a dozen rainbow took the 
flies, small fish all, and were returned 
to the water, before another trout of 
sufficient size to sleep with the first 
amid the moist ferns came to my net. 
An hour had passed and the mount- 
ing sun was sending his scorching rays 
down into the narrow valley, driving 
the shy fish into the deep shadows for 
refuge. I was content just to angle, 
for I knew the middle of the day 
would put a different complexion upon 
affairs. Anyway, I long since ceased 
to be an angler who counts his suc- 
cessful days by the number of fish 
captured. 
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By 11 o’clock a great silence rested 
over the woods, only %he murmur of 
the water and somnolent hum of in- 
sects disturbed the stillness. I cast 
lazily, securing a lazy man’s reward. 
But why worry? I knew that by noon 
the trout would rise and continue to 
feed until I would be compelled to 
leave the stream. On my stream I 
have seldom had good fly fishing he- 
fore 11 o’clock in bright weather; in- 
deed, when the sun shines, the angler 
better remain at home until midday, if 
he is a fisher for fish simply. In the 
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that the first freshet would destroy 
my wall, but what of that? Such wa- 
ter! I drank long and eagerly. 
Admonished by appetite that dinner 
must be provided, I left my parapher- 
nalia on the shore and standing below 
the inflowing creek, cast my prettiest. 
Trout were there, of course, for I nev- 
er knew that place to fail me, and in 
fifteen minutes I had six as fine rain- 
bow as ever emigrated from Califor- 
nia. The hour for fishing had struck, 
but what did I care? I had all the 
time there was and fish enough for 





DINNER IN SIGHT. 


. WHILE WAITING FOR THE KETTLE TO BOIL, DRESSED MY NISH 


AND GOT THEM READY FOR THE PAN.” 


matter of flies my experience on this 
stream has been somewhat anomalous, 
in midsummer the black gnat or flies 
of that feather have proven far and 
away the most successful; indeed, more 
than once, a black fly has been the only 
availing one. 

Just above a point where a brooklet 
unites with my stream I stumbled 
upon a spring in the edge of the water. 
Seven or eight miniature craters 
belched forth liquid lava, eold and 
clear. In a moment I had built a con- 
fining dyke of stones and sand, separ- 
ating the spring from the river, and 
had a well of my own. Well I knew 


dinner. Where the sand-spit stuck out 
its tongue at the incoming creek, I 
built my little fire, hung the tea-pa‘l, 
and while waiting for the kettle to 
boil, dressed my fish and got them 
ready for the pan. By the time I was 
ready the kettle had boiled up once and 
had been set to one side, the fire but a 
bed of glowing coals, so the work of 
frying my pan of fish consumed but a 
little time. I ate leisurely, tho now 
and then I would catch the gleam of 
a rising fish, or hear the splash of 
some large rainbow returning to the 
water. There was a time when those 
sights and sounds would have taken 
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me from my lunch, but no more, thank 
heaven, no more! When a man has 
reached the place where he ean say 
with equanimity, ‘‘That fish weighed 
two pounds,’’ and continue his dinner, 
we are justified in conferring upon 
him the degree of past master in 
Walton’s fraternity. 

There are days and days in the ang- 
ler’s experiences, and I had struck an 
afternoon, when, if ever, Kipling’s line 
was justifiable; the trout were ‘‘jump- 
ing-crazy for the fly.’’ I had only to 
discover a bend of the stream where 
high banks offered deep shade, and 
send my flies back into the shadows 
to hook fish. Once I hooked two one- 
pound fish, bringing both to net safely, 
something of a feat, with a three-ounce 
rod. Did I tremble for the integrity of 
my wand of bamboo? No, for it is one 
of ———’s best hand-made tools. 

Three o’clock arrived and I had 
twenty good fish in my creel, enough 
in all conscience for me to take home; 
but meeting a barefoot boy with cheek 
of tan, who, according to all tales 
should have carried a long willow wand 
strung with fish; but instead had only 
a box of worms; so I gave him my 
twenty sparklers and set out again 
with light heart. Every shaded rapid 
and pool, every fissure in the rock-bed 
—for my stream sometimes possesses a 
solid sandstone floor—contained good- 
ly fish. How they fought, those rain- 
bow, doing everything an Atlantic 
salmon could, and, perhaps, some 
things not dreamed of in that ichthyic 
king’s philosophy. 

Four-thirty arrived and again I had 
nineteen fish, larger than the former 
basket, and just as the twentieth came 
to net, a gentleman rounded the bend 
below me, trailing a broken rod and 
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hastening to meet an appointment with 
a motor which was to take him out. To 
my question regarding his catch, he re- 
sponded sadly: .‘‘Only seven, for I 
broke my rod soon after the fish be- 
gan to rise and was unable to make re- 
pairs.’” With reckless prodigality | 
pressed upon him my twenty beautiful 
fish, glad of the opportunity, and 
fished away light heartedly. 

Still the Fates laughed aloud. Larg- 
er and larger fish rose, fiercer and ev- 
er fiercer. Again and again I put that 
wand of bamboo to the test, and, as al- 
ways, it hesitated not nor failed me. 
The suffering reel sang its siren song, 
and under its charm I was invincible. 
It was ‘‘high day’’ with me. Upon 
other days, ordinarily there are single 
battles standing out clear and distinct, 
but upon that day, every battle was a 
great struggle, every fish a record fish. 

At last came 6 o’clock, and I again 
had twenty fish, and such fish! Large, 
all of them, fresh, firm and sparkling. 
I gloated over that catch with utmost 
joy. Admonished of the fact that a 
two-mile walk after such a day’s exer- 
cise would prove no mere bagatelle, | 
reluctantly reeled in my line, unjointed 
my rod, pulled off my heavy waders, 
donned the light shoes, and set out 
thru the odorous evening homeward, a 
veritable king; indeed, better, a free- 
born American. 

Such a day! SUCH a day!! 

L’envoi. 

The next week I covered the same 
water with a preacher friend and his 
son, to whom I had expatiated largely 
upon the possibilities of my stream as 
a record-breaker. I think we caught 
ten fish, tho I am not sure, for he 
doesn’t credit us with even that num 
ber and he is a preacher. 














“CALLING” DEER 


C. R. THOMAS 


My good old father was a true sports- 
man and at a very early age he taught 
me how to handle a gun so there would 
be no danger of either shooting myself 
or any one else, and many are the 
pleasant hunts we have had together. 

When I reached the age of 11 he 
had a gun made to fit me, and soon 
thereafter I prided myself upon being 
able to kill as many quail or as many 
ducks or jack-snipes, upon the wing, in 
the same number of shots, as any of 
the hunters in the little town in which 
we lived. At this time age was creep- 
ing upon my father and in a few more 
years he passed on to the ‘‘Great Be- 
yond,’’ but until the end came he en- 
joyed taking me into the woods with 
him, so my love for a gun and dog, 
and to get into the open, came natur- 
ally to me. However, what I had in 
mind was to tell you of a hunt I once 
had in Southern Texas. By the way, 
hunting in Texas is a little different 
from hunting in any other country in 
which it has been my pleasure to shoot, 
and I have shot in a good many states 
and territories as well as in the Argen- 
tine Republic of South America. While 
for the most part, the country in Tex- 
as over which I have hunted is level, 
it is nearly all heavily covered with 
mesquite, chaparral, cactus and various 
other kinds of trees and bushes, and 
every tree, bush, shrub and vine is for- 
tified with numerous thorns; but with 
all of these to contend with, hunting is 
comparatively easy and game is plenti- 
ful, or was at the time I am going to 
tell you about, and was for several 
years thereafter, altho the last two or 
three trips I made there it was becom- 
ing a little scarcer. 

I had received many invitations from 
ranchmen friends in Texas, to visit 
them and go on a camp hunt, as I was 
at that time secretary of a large cattle 
corporation and spent considerable 
time traveling over the range country, 


but not until December, 1903, could I 
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arrange matters so as to arrive there 
during the open season, it being No- 
vember and December for all kinds of 
game, deer included. My train left 
Kansas City, Missouri, on Friday even- 
ing, and the following Sunday evening 
it arrived at the little station near 
which my friends lived, it being some- 
thing like one hundred miles south of 
San Antonio. My friends were at the 
station to greet me and in a few min- 
utes we were on our way to their home, 
which was just outside of the little 
town. There I found an elegant coun- 
try home, with every convenience, beau- 
tiful grounds and many fine cattle in 
the pastures near by, lots of good sad- 
dle horses, various kinds of guns and 
so forth. 

A camp hunt had been arranged and 
the following morning was set as the 
time to be off. Tents, saddles, cooking 
utensils, bedding, provisions and every- 
thing necessary for a complete camp 
was ready to be loaded into the wag- 
ons, which were greased and standing 
near by. Morning came and all were 
eager for the start. Besides the writ- 
er the party consisted of my old friend, 
whom everybody called Captain, his 
son-in-law ‘‘Lanky Bob,’’ a neighbor 
we will call Ernest and the cook. 

The Captain was then about 60 years 
old, or possibly a little older, born and 
reared in the South, full of ginger and 
every inch of him was a sportsman and 
a gentleman. 

‘‘Lanky Bob’’ was a big-hearted, 
whole-souled, rather droll talking, 
wiry fellow, always ready and willing 
to do his part and more, and was the 
most untiring and best deer hunter I 
ever had the good fortune to be in 
camp with; if a deer was wounded and 
dropped any blood he could trail him 
almost equal to a foxhound. 

Ernest was a fine specimen of man- 
hood, 6 feet tall, broad shouldered, all 
muscle, more at home in the saddle 
than on foot and always busy in or out 
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of camp. He, too, was a hard hunter, 
a fine shot and very quick. I have 
never seen his equal as a woodsman. 

A more congenial crowd it would be 
hard to get together. 

‘*Mose,’’ the cook, must not be for- 
gotten. He was so black and shiny 
that tar would look white if placed by 
his side, but he certainly understood 
his business and added much satisfac- 
tion and pleasure to the outing. 

When the things were being loaded 
into the wagons I noticed a pair of 
deer antlers, short, but rather heavy, 
and each having five points; however 
the number of points have nothing to 
do with the story, which no doubt some 
will say is a story in fact, or maybe 
some ‘‘doubting Thomas’’ will use a 
little stronger language, but it is a 
true story nevertheless. 

These antlers had been eut off close 
up to the skull and were tied together 
with a strong buckskin string, which 
I later learned was only to keep. them 
together and to tie them about the 
waist of the hunter while he was on the 
tramp. I heard the Captain say to 
Bob, ‘‘Don’t forget the horns.’’ 

I had never hunted in Texas and 
thinking probably they took me for a 
‘*Pilgrim’’ or ‘‘Tenderfoot’’ and were 
counting upon playing a ‘‘snipe’’ trick 
on me or attempting something of the 
kind, I asked no questions, but deter- 
mined to just wait and see what was 
going to happen or what part these 
antlers were going to play. They were 
loaded into the wagon with the other 
things and the start was made. We 
had only gone a short distance when 
we commenced to see quail, great cov- 
eys of them, and not having had any 
good shooting for quite a while I was 
good and ready to try my hand, and 
soon had enough birds for dinner that 
night, or supper as the evening meal is 
still called in the Far South. 

Camp was made the first night about 
thirty miles from town, under a big 
live oak tree, hanging heavy with moss, 
a kind that is so plentiful in that coun- 
try and which is also very beautiful. 
Enough of this moss was soon gathered 
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to make a fine bed, and while one was 
doing this, another gathering wood, 
two putting up the tent, Mose was busy 
preparing supper, which consisted of 
broiled quail with a rasher of bacon for 
each bird, baked beans, fried sweet po- 
tatoes, New Orleans syrup, hot bread 
and delicious chocolate. Ye gods, what 
a meal! All turned into bed early as 
we were to make an early ‘‘get away”’ 
the next morning, in order to arrive in 
permanent camp in time to get every- 
thing in ship-shape before dark. 

Permanent camp was reached about 
4 o’clock. It was in a beautiful clump 
of large live oak trees, near an abun- 
dance of good grass for the horses and 
about 200 yards from a wind mill. Our 
object in getting this far from the mill 
was in order not to disturb or frighten 
the cattle as they came for water. Tex- 
as is a great cattle raising state and 
usually pastures are large and are, for 
the most part, supplied with water by 
wind mills. The only stream of im- 
portance for miles around was the 
Nueces River, and we were five or six 
miles from it, as from past experience 
my friends had learned that the deer 
were nearly always to be found in 
greater number some distance back 
from the river. 

Everything about the camp was 
made as comfortable as possible; sap- 
lings were cut and a table and bench 
made, nails were driven in the trees 
upon which to hang the skillets, pans, 
coats and so forth. 

The weather was rather warm for 
that season of the year, the high tem- 
perature not only being hard on hunt- 
ers but making it difficult to keep 
meat from tainting, so we were all hop- 
ing for a ‘‘norther’’ or a good, heavy 
frost. Mose soon announced supper; 
another one of those meals that would 
make even a king smack his lips. Sup- 
per over, pipes lighted, a few yarns 
told and all turned in for the night. In 
a very short time the temperature be- 
gan to change and the blankets at the 
foot of the beds were called into play. 
The Captain called to Mose to get out 
of his ‘‘roost’’ and tie the tent flaps 
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together. The next morning there was 
a heavy frost on the ground; the change 
of weather so much desired by all had 
arrived. It was not yet daylight, but 
it was fast approaching, so after a hur- 
ried cup of coffee and just a little bit 
to stand off our appetites for a while, 
every one commenced to get ready for 
the day. 

The Captain remarked, ‘‘This is a 
good morning to try the horns,’’ to 
which Bob replied, ‘‘I was just think- 
ing that, myself,’’ so with that he dug 
the horns out from amongst the camp 
outfit, tied them around his waist and 
struck out. The others of the camp 
had not yet gotten off and it was now 
just light enough to see the sights on 
a gun, when a rifle shot was heard to 
ring out clearly, only a short distance 
away, and from the direction in which 
Bob had gone. The Captain remarked, 
‘‘T guess Bob got him.’’ A minute or 
two later Bob yelled, which was the 
signal that he had meat and wanted 
help to bring it in. Ernest threw a sad- 
dle on his horse and was off. He re- 
turned in about fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, bringing a fine, fat, eight-point 
buck. Bob arrived soon after, bringing 
a large sized smile. The Captain ad- 
dressing Bob said, ‘‘Did you call him 
to you?’’ Bob’s answer was in the af- 
firmative. I then began to take notice 
and ask questions. I learned that dur- 
ing the breeding season a fight between 
bucks is of frequent occurrence and 
and that they usually indulge in this 
pleasure only very early in the morn- 
ing or very late in the evening, when 
the weather is frosty or cold, unless 
there should be a cold drizzling rain 
falling, in which case a buck’s fighting 
blood is liable to be up any time dur- 
ing the day, especially if another Mr. 
Buck should dispute his right to his 
lady-love, in which ease trouble is al- 
most sure to follow. 

Being ‘‘from Missouri,’’ I wanted to 
be shown how this call was made and 
all about what tricks were indulged in 
to deceive Mr. Deer. A pair of antlers 
was therefore produced and a full ex- 
planation was given, which I will here- 
with explain. One of the antlers .is 


taken in each hand, the hold being just 
where the horn joins the head, and 
they are gently rubbed together for a 
second or two, making only a little 
noise, then a little pause and more 
rubbing. After each pause they are 
rubbed together so as to make just a 
little more noise than before, and after 
this performance is gone thru with for 
a short time they are knocked together 
twice, rather loudly, then a little more 
rubbing, as if sparring for an opening 
like prize fighters; then they are 
knocked together twice more as before. 
If there is a buck within the sound of 
these he is very apt to come to see 
what he supposes is a fight between 
two of his brothers, and just as he 
runs in to locate the ‘‘arena’’ is when 
the hunter gets in his work. In an- 
swering this call a buck will almost in- 
variably run close in to where he 
thinks the sound came from, but in do- 
ing this he will usually circle around 
so as to get the wind blowing towards 
him. If the scent suits him he will 
stay to investigate fully, but if it does 
not suit him he does not tarry, but is 
off in a hurry. If the brush is so thick 
that one can only see a short distance, 
which is often the case, the one that is 
to do the shooting will climb eight or 
ten feet up into a mesquite tree, so as 
to command a larger range of country 
and the caller hides at the trunk of the 
tree. If the brush is not very thick 
the shooter and the caller will both 
climb the tree, as a deer will not look 
up but comes with head down as if 
trailing. In two instances I have had 
them run almost under the tree in which 
I was perched. Climbing these trees is 
not a difficult task, as nearly all have 
limbs almost to the ground and not far 
apart, and getting up into one of these 
is almost as easy as climbing a ladder. 
I have known does to come to see these 
supposed fights, but this is a rare oc- 
currence. Upon one occasion I bagged 
a 350-lb. wild boar by his becoming too 
inquisitive. 
The Captain was on old deer hunter 
and for years had gone out annually 
with a friend who was: also an old 
hunter, and one of the stories he en- 
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joyed telling was of a hunt they once 
made when the Captain was knocking 
the horns and his friend was in the 
tree. All of a sudden five big bucks 
ran in and commenced to circle. The 
hunter up the tree became so excited 
that he not only did not touch a hair, 
and he was one of the best rifle shots 
in the country, but after emptying his 
gun he fell out of the tree, but luckily 
was not hurt. ‘‘Buck ague’’ just had 
him, and he could not pull himself to- 
gether. : 

Bob’s buck was hung up and skinned 
and left to cool out, but the liver was 
prepared for breakfast and all enjoyed 
it immensely. This being the first day 
in camp, and a big fine buck hung up 
by the time the sun was peeping thru 
the trees, was a fine stimulant, and all 
were full of enthusiasm. By night an- 
other buck was added to the meat sup- 
ply. As soon as the meat would cool 
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put the bone would all be removed and 
the meat packed in a box, salted and a 
eloth cover placed over it. I will here 
say that the Captain knew how to han- 
dle the meat and never allowed a 
pound to spoil. 

Our way of hunting was to start out 
a little before daylight, returning to 
camp about 10 o’elock, go out again 
about 3 and return at dark or shortly 
thereafter. 

Time soon drew near in which to 
break camp. The hunt had been a de- 
cided success, six deer, three wild tur- 
keys, three wild boar, two javelin and 
numerous quail had been bagged. 

Home was reached Christmas Eve, 
the meat divided amongst the hunters, 
who in turn divided with their neigh- 
bors and friends, and in the years that 
have since gone by many have been the 
‘‘pleasant memories’’ of this, one of 
the most delightful hunts of my life. 


























RESULT OF A DEER HUNT IN TEXAS. 


One of our Southern friends, Escar Floyd of Dallas, Texas, enjoyed a deer hunt last 
December in Texas with a number of his hunting companions. Altho the photograph might 
indicate that the deer grow in the trees down there, and that some over-indulgence in kill- 
ing might have taken place, yet we are assured by Mr. Floyd that great care was taken 
by all members of the party to kill bucks only, to strictly adhere to the limit, and to select 
only mature animals. An extract from Mr. Floyd’s letter may be interesting: “I did not 
know until December 22 whether or not I would be able to take my annual ye | trip 
on the South Texas Border. Luck favored me on this occasion, and while I could only get 
away for three days, the weather and conditions were very favorable. I enclose herewith 
AA i which will give you a small impression of what you missed by not being 
w me.” 

















ON THE WAY UP. 


UP CALIFORNIA’S ACTIVE VOLCANO 


W. J. MORTIMER 


Our annual deer hunt of 1916 led us 
up into the vicinity of Mt. Lassen—the 
old boy who has been raising particu- 
lar Old Nick with the bowels of Cali- 
fornia’s anatomy. Eight kindred spir- 
its including Frank Naylor, Frank 
Armstrong, Fred Balaam, Billy May, 
Roy Young, Bert Mortimer, Tom Mor- 
timer and the writer, packed our three 
chug wagons in August and off we 
went, leaving Berkeley at 6.a.m. We 
camped in the McCloud River, above 
Red Bluff, the first night, a little over 
200 miles, and by next morning we had 
our camp located and ready for busi- 
ness. We soon had all the fish and 
venison we could eat, so then we 
looked around for new excitement. 

Four of us took it into our heads to 
make a trip up Mt. Lassen (elevation 
10,500 ft.). And, believe me, it was 


some climb! The boys making the trip 

were: Frank Naylor, Bert, Billy and 

the writer. Our camp was twenty 
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miles away, so we packed our beds in 
Billie’s chug wagon one night, threw 
in some grub, and off we started for 
the mountain. Arriving at Manzanita 
Lake (elevation 5,000 ft.), which is 
nestled amongst the mountains about 
eight miles from the top, we made our 
beds and gazed up at the old boy idly 
smoking away. It looked wonderful 
in the evening glow of the sinking sun, 
while all around us was dark. The 
catfish in the lake have become scared 
since the mountain blew up, so that at 
any loud noise or concussion they all 
simultaneously whip the waters with 
their tails and down they go. So Billy 
was busy for quite awhile after we ar- 
rived at the lake by chopping at a dead 
tree with his axe just to see them flop. 

Next morning at 4:15 (I had not 
slept hardly at all) Frank sang out ‘‘all 
aboard for Cineinnati.’’ It was cold 
and dark. I raised up ‘in bed and asked 
in a blank way (so he says), ‘‘Cincin- 
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nati?’’ and kept repeating the question. 
I could not realize where I was or who 
he was or what he or I were doing 
there. Finally, however, I realized I 
had to get up and get breakfast. Hav- 
ing finished that job, we struck out 
just at daybreak. We expected to find 
plenty of springs, so only took along a 
small pint flask of water. After walk- 
ing for three hours, having taken a 
wrong trail, we arrived at the base of 
the mountain with snow all about us, 
a grand, dashing, cold, clear stream 
and the personification ef destruction 
all about us. The blow-up of May, 
1914, had thrown out rocks big as 
houses which had come erashing down 
the mountain side, knocking down 
trees six feet thru. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of trees had their bark all peeled 
off on one side six to fifteen feet high, 
and many a grand old monarch was 
broken right off and all chewed up like 
a giant bear had been having his din- 
ner. 

We passed along a cliff where these 
rocks bounded over, and it was awe- 
inspiring to imagine the noise produced 
when these elements of destruction 
came tearing down the mountain side. 
This was about 4,000 feet from the top. 
Our real climb now commenced. Up 
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we went, stopping every few feet, as 
the air is light and the ground so com- 
posed of ashes and loose ground that 
one sinks in over your shoe tops, and 
the ground moves so painfully to one’s 
nerves. As we climb higher the view 
becomes immense, the ascent more dif- 
ficult, immense large boulders block 
your way—no trail at all, and ocea- 
sionally you step on a rock which be- 


comes loose and seems to start the 
whole side of the mountain sliding 


downward. We then quickly jump 
from rock to rock to escape being ear- 
ried down, as it is hard enough going 
up once without having to do it over 
again. Along about 11 a. m. the sun 
beats down awfully hot, and the only 
saving grace was a cool wind blowing. 
We have long since left the snow far 
below us—mountain too hot for snow 
to remain, so our caleulations were re- 
duced to naught. We had no water, 
only a pint flask for four. We each 
took two sips. I badly needed it. My 
tongue was dry and I was spitting cot- 
ton. A mountain 10,500 feet is no par- 
ticularly high mountain to climb, but 
when the sides are almost perpendicu- 
lar and composed of ashes and a foot 
deep loose rock, it’s another story. 
However, we kept a going. Every time 
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ON TOP OF THE VOLCANO. 


we stopped we would say, ‘‘only a 
quarter of a mile farther;’’ but that 
quarter of a mile never would get used 
up. At 12:15, after struggling up thru 
the lava, we arrived at the top. Bill 
was up first. He went up another back- 
bone. We asked him if it was all right 
to go around the rim of the volcano by 
the way he came to us. ‘‘For God’s 
sake, no,’’ he says; ‘‘the rim is so nar- 
row, and the sulphur fumes so strong, 
it almost got me;’’ so we decided our 
only course was to go across the mouth 
of the crater, which we did, and it was 
stifling hot besides being foul with sul- 
phurie acid smoke. Poor old Bert was 
about done up. We all looked like yel- 
low Chinamen, the ashes and dust cov- 
ered us completely. : 

We finally came to a snow bank on 
the southeast side. Our flask of water 
by this time was reduced to a sip 
apiece, and I took two or three mouth- 
fuls of snow, even tho I knew it was a 
bad thing to do. We ate crackers and 
cheese, and then prospected around a 
bit. 

We wanted to get around to where 
we came up without having to go 
thru the crater again. The moun- 
tain side on the north was too 
steep to go down. ‘It went al- 
most straight down a slippery sliding 
decline of 75 degrees for 4,000 feet, so 


we had to climb along the rim hand 
over hand. Every rock we would first 
test before placing our weight on it. 
One big boulder held my weight for a 
moment, and then broke loose and 
bounded down the mountain at a ter- 
rifie pace; but I was quick enough to 
grab another rock. Billy was right be- 
hind me, and he yelled, ‘‘ Look, Johnny, 
look at her go.’’ I said, ‘‘Not on your 
life do I look.’’ I knew I would get 
dizzy if I did, so I kept climbing high- 
er, which is easier than going down for 
me. I stopped long enough at one point 
to take a snap shot of the steam and 
smoke pouring out of a crevice. We 
finally all landed on the rim rock lead- 
ing straight down to the forest far be- 
low us. It was very steep and loose 
rock and ashes, so we just sat down on 
one foot, held the other out straight to 
guide us, and let ourselves go. Gee 
whiz! how we went! Hundreds of feet 
without stopping; tore our pants, 
skinned our hands and arms—loose 
rocks came bounding after us, hitting 
us in the back. After a bit we came to 
a big snow bank one-half mile long. 
That was dandy coasting; Frank Nay- 
lor, tho, almost ‘‘got his’’ on this snow 
bank. He was sailing along merrily 
when we saw Billy off one side waving 
his arms and yelling. We stopped and 
he yelled not to go any farther as there 
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was a sheer drop of thirty feet at the 
end of that snow drift. We passed 
thru an other path of desolation 200 
yards wide, mud, ashes, rock and trees 
piled up in an indiscriminate mass a 
mile or two long. We then struck the 
timber and easy going, arriving at the 
lake, at the end of the auto road, at 4 
p.m. We left the top of the mountain 
at 1:15, almost three hours going down, 
and only stopped a little while for rest. 
We had been going since 5:15 in the 
morning and were some tired. We all 
voted it a most wonderful trip, and one 
we never wish to take again. 

Three days later five of us, Tom, 
Fred Balaam, Roy Young, Frank Arm- 
strong and the writer, went up that 
way deer hunting. We got up at 2 
o’clock in the morning, ate our break- 
fast, and pulled out. About one mile 
from the lake the lights in Fred’s car 
flared up—then went out. I got out 
and flashed my electric light in the 
road so he could follow. Landed at 
camp all O. K. and started up the sides 
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of surrounding mountains — hunting. 
Had to use our lights to find our way. 
About daylight we were in the hunting 
country, and about 8 o’clock I was up 
on a high point sitting on the snow 
watching old Mt. Lassen glisten in the 
sunshine (we were about two miles 
from the top). The smoke or steam 
was lazily, dreamily curling its way up 
toward the heavens—all nature seemed 
at rest. The sun was casting its glow 
on the surrounding snow banks, when, 
without warning, smoke, black as ink, 
poured out of the crater where I stood 
and took the photos. We could plainly 
hear the roar. Steam hissed out and 
arose a thousand feet in the air, and 
then met the air currents and came 
floating down our way. The smell of 
sulphur was very strong, indeed. After 
about an hour it,died down again to its 
normal little dreamy smoke curling out. 

How true the old saying that ‘‘ Fools 
enter where angels fear to tread ;’’ how- 
ever, it did not get us, so ‘‘we should 
worry.”’ 


Note.—On Jan, 11, 1917, some time after Mr. Mortimer’s story was received by us, tele- 


graphic reports in the newspapers told of a gigantic eruption of Mt. 


one of which reports we reproduce below: 


Lassen on that date, 


“Redding, Jan. 17.—Lassen Peak broke out with tremendous force today following a se- 
ries of violent internal explosions, according to a report telephoned here from McComber 


Flat. 


A stream of heavy black smoke twenty miles long poured out within a half hour, 


indicating that a great-seated crater on the mountain top had been blasted open. 


“The eruption began at 9:40 a. m. 


At 1:40 the smoke was boiling out of the mountain 
in unabated volume, completely cloaking the peak. 


The cloud had completely spanned the 


southern skies with an arch forty miles long, its tip resting well beyond the western verge 


of Happy Valley in the vicinity of Igo. 


“Never in the nearly 200 manifestations of the volcano has the smoke cloud attained 


such length and maintained its form so long.” 
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CAMPHRE 
TALKS 


By CHAUNCEY THOMAS 




















The Campfire Talks do not always 


reflect the editorial opinion of Outdoor Life.—Editor. 


No. 64—A Quiet Smoke. 


We can win the war 
with what we waste. 
Why have I expressed 
this more than truth 
in such an amateurish 
alliteration—used sev- 
en “Ws” in _ nine 
words? Just to make 
it stick in your mind. 
At* first the thought 
occurred to me, 
“America can win the 
fight with the things 
that are wasted,” but 
that is a form of 
words not easy to re- 
member, so my otherwise unpardonable jin- 
gle, “We can win the war with what we 
waste.” I swung back and forth between 
“will” and “can” in that sentence, but one 
can overdo even a good thing, so I made 
it “can.” Try it yourself and see which 
you like best. 

And why have I apparently wasted a 
dozen lines on a mere discussion of how I 
came to pick one phrase in place of an- 
other? Just another means of getting a 
chance to repeat the sentence, and hence 
the thought, several times—and above all, 
indirectly. A suggestion, you know, is a 
stronger and more subtle way to insert an 
idea than is a direct assertion, and the 
strength of a suggestion is in the inverse 
ratio of its directness. In other words, the 
more indirect the suggestion, the more like- 
ly is it to take, as we say of measles. So 
‘We can win the war with what we waste.” 
Let us see if that is true. 

Cats, for instance. One of. the leading 
authorities in the world estimates that 
there are at least 25,000,000 cats in Amer- 
ica, and “more likely fifty millions.” All of 
‘which is “interesting if true,’ to quote 
again the slogan of all good city editors. 
(But don’t, I pray thee, apply that to “war 
news.”) Anyway—From 25 to 50 million 
cats, 

Now, how about dogs? 
no one has made a dog estimate. 
have at least a dog for every cat. 
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Chauncey Thomas. 


So far as I know, 
But we 
Just for 


full measure, suppose we count in other 
animals that eat but do not work, such 
as parrots and canary birds (1 know they 
are not animals, just birds, thank you), 
coons, monkeys and dudes. It is no over- 
estimate to say that today in America we 
are feeding at least 100,000,000 useless ani- 
mals, and at 1 cent per day that means $1,- 
000,000 a day. At 1 cent per meal, three 
times a day, that is over $1,000,000,000 a 
year. Yes, one billion dollars a year. And 
the first—but by no means the last—war 
bond issue is only two billions. Rather 
novel, come to think of it, that our cats 
and dogs can easily pay our first war loan 
in two years. 

I know—I would like to kill those people 
myself who are eternally trotting out fig- 
ures. They know just how many postage 
stamps it would take to put an overcoat on 
the moon, and how many toothpicks would 
reach from the earth to the sun. But nev- 
ertheless the war is with us. And the end 
of it is far off. Between lies many a loved 
corpse, many a red pool in the wintry mud, 
and many a million dollars spilled by the 
road, 

Suppose we turn from cats and dogs to 
tincans. Just an old tincan. Today I 
bought four of them, dumped out the tobac- 
co, and cast them into the box in the back- 
yard. That box is nearly full, and half 
those cans are practically as good as new. 
At least, they would be if they had been 
taken care of in the first place, from maker 
to me, but now they are waste. Twenty 
cents for tobacco and probably four cents 
waste in those tin cans. And all over this 
land are tincans, millions on millions. Smile 
if you will, but waste of iron and tin is no 
laughing matter. We can win the war with 
what we waste. 

How many collars and cuffs, worn sox 
and ripped shirts go into the fire in Amer- 
ica every day? How many in a year? 
Enough cotton to put canvas over every 
army America will raise. And canvas with- 
in a year has doubled in price. 

Will a soldier eat more than will 100 cats 
and dogs? Will the shells we throw thru 
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the air equal in weight the tincans we throw 
into the alley? Will the canvas cities equal 
the cotton we burn by the bale, just to get 
rid of it? Think it over. 

Or there is paper. Today the rise in the 
price of paper threatens to put me out of 
business as a writer. That is a small mat- 
ter, but it would deprive you of the Camp- 
fire Talks, and that is serious. And where 
does most of the paper of America go? Up 
the chimney. And our trees are falling 
faster than they grow. Yes, easily we can 
win the war with what we waste. There 
are tincans enough rusting in America to- 
day to build the largest battle fleet that 
America will ever float on seven seas. The 
spring flood of the Mississippi is made up 
of raindrops, remember, and the heaviest 
dreadnaught can easily be weighed in met- 
allic ounces. 

For years we as a people have boasted 
that it did not pay to stoop, and pick up a 
nail. When the carpenter dropped one he 
just let it go, and drove another. The new 
nail went to waste. And how many nails 
are dropped in America thruout one year? 
What is the loss? Useless loss? And in 
America today, and for years back, men 
have starved to death, women have sold 
their flattened bodies, and lisping children 
have labored all night by the tens of thous- 
ands—just for the lack of food, food that a 
horse would not relish, so poor is its kind 
and quality. The official records of New 
York City alone, I understand, show nearly 
500 deaths from starvation per year. Direct 
starvation. This in no way takes into ac- 
count the thousands of deaths due indirectly 
to poor or unclean food. Yet we easily feed 
100,000,000 cats and dogs. 

Some years ago my brother bought a 
ranch. It was on the South Platte and we 
calied it “Skypine.”’ The place had been 
inhabited by poor folks, and somehow has 
never seemed to get over the habit. Any- 
way, in cleaning it up we collected and 
burned over forty old shoes. Three-fourths 


of that leather was pure waste. No won- 
der they were poor. And today the self- 
same waste of leather goes on. Yet mil- 


lions of Americans go with bare feet, some 
of them thru the fall snows to school. I 
have stood at my window in New York City, 
in a warm room, pipe in hand, and watched 
men shovel snow from the pavements to 
the dumpcarts, and those men had their 
feet wrapped in bundles of newspapers. 
The next summer, in the Rockies, I helped 
burn those forty old shoes. We today throw 
away enough leather to shoe every soldier 
who will march under the American flag. 
It is elegant to destroy: -Or criminal, I 
don’t know which. 

Now there is coal. Thousands upon thous- 
ands of black tons are thrown away. We 


throw out train loads of coal every morning 
with our household ashes. 


A screen would 
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save it. That coal could easily propel every 
vessel in the American navy. True, most 
of them are now oil-burners, but we also 
waste enough oil every night in useless, 
needless and often dangerous illumination 
to move the fleet under forced draft. 

But all these things put together do not 
equal our waste in just one thing—sewer- 
age. Spread on the hungry fields this waste 
will feed Europe. Our new lands often give 
back to us forty bushels of wheat per acre 
tor the first planting, and then begins the 
steady decline till today the average wheat 
yield of America is under 12 bushels per 
acre, and over half our acreage yields only 
from 6 to 8 bushels per acre. The normal 
yields of intelligently handled farms holds 
up the average to about 12 bushels. In 
France they raise seventy (70) bushels to 
the acre—and they do not waste their sew- 
erage. We throw it into the sea—and often 
into our drinking water. 

Yes, the armies can easily be armed, 
clothed, fed, shod and housed with -the tin- 
cans, old clothes, food, leather and cotton we 
throw away. We can win the war with 
what we waste. But will we? 

We wonder how Germany does it. They 
waste nothing. That is the answer. We 
waste enough metal every year in America 
to build a navy, the German probably does 
not waste enough iron in a year to build a 
submarine. Will the time ever come in 
this country when we will save what we 
have instead of tossing it away like a mon- 
key and getting some more out of our nat- 
ural store? Maybe? Will it be within your 


life time? And mine? Perhaps. We may 
have to. 
The fight is not over “isms” and “ocra- 


cies,’ but over the control of the sea and 
the control of Constantinople and the Near 
East. It is fight now or later, and the place 
to begin the fight is in your own back- 
yard. There is where the battle will be won 
or lost, for it looks like trouble ahead, 
and a new map for Europe. Bagdad is ot 
small interest to America, but the Atlantic 
is vital, and control it we must, in the end, 
with England’s help, for it is life or death 
to her, as it is to America. On the Pacific 
—There is the Yellow Man, and we will let 
that rest as it is. “Let the Dragon sleep,” 
said Napoleon, the same man who said unto 
the Russian Czar, “Constantinople? Con- 
stantinople! It is the empire of the world.” 
But the world of Napoleon did not include 
America, whom he called “a nation of shop- 
keepers.” Odd, the tricks of history; when 
he gave us Louisiana he said “This day I 
have raised up a power in the West tnat 
some day will humble England,” but today 
that same “Power in the West” is Eng- 
land’s saviour. And against a nation that 


did not exist when Napoleon lived, for Ger- 
many is the youngest nation in Europe, and 
In the chess game 


England is the oldest. 








of nations thruout the ages even such a 
brain as Napoleon’s can see but one move 
ahead. 

And Napoleon invaded Belgium, too. And 
there he found his Waterloo—his last bat- 
tle. And there the Germans and the Eng- 
lish fought together against the French— 
today it is the French and the English 
against the Germans. What will it be to- 
morrow? No man knows. Twice has all 
Europe fought side by side against darker 
skinned invaders, and will probably so fight 
again. English, German, French and Bel- 
gium, Dane, Swede and Italian, stemmed 
Attila at Chalons, and at Tours they broke 
the centuries old and growing might of the 
Arabian Moors. About every five centuries 
Asia invades Europe, and it is then the All- 
White against the yellow and the brown. 
In the play of races and the grinding of 
nations, the present war is but one of many, 
and come what may, end as it will, the 
world will go on. Behind the conscious 
plans and deeds of men are the laws of evo- 
lution. They operated when the earth was 
star dust, and will operate when the earth 
is a cinder, and are all-powerful today. 
Whatever the result, the outcome will be 
better than what has been, for the world 
goes on and on, and thru peace and thru 
war is ever a better and better place in 
which to live. But many a man must die to 
make it so, for without battle every species 
degenerates and vanishes, 

Still lest we forget, let us carve in our 
memory that exquisite little poem, recently 
published in the New York Times: 


The Nurse Speaks. 
By F‘orence Ripley Mastin. 


I've ane some brave men die, but none like 
im. 

I don’t know why I went to him so much— 

He didn’t call or groan. 


Perhaps it was his youth. His hands were 


young 

And fluttered all night long like pale, white 
moths— 

Like pale, white moths that have been 


burned in flame, 
Poor lad; his head was torn. 
I bathed his hair, and even in the night I 
saw its gold. 
Never a letter did he have on him. 
He never spoke a name that I could hear. 
But a those hands would flutter all night 
ong. 
. Oh, I’m dog-tired tonight. 
Jess, pour some tea, 
And then, a nap 
Before my Turco wakes ... 
Then last night, when I went, his hands 


were still, 
MWe raised his eyes and said right clear to 
me: 


“T hear the sea!” 
Imagine hearing that in this red place. 
And then he stared. 
He stared at my white cap: 
bright. 
“Dear love,” he said, “the hawthorn’s budded 
white!” 
Yes, Jess, that was the end of him, poor lad, 
And never a name or letter to be had. 


His eyes were 
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That is poetry, as fine and true as the 
sob of a violin, for this world is not all 
science. Yet behind all sentiment lies the 
eternal laws of science—or call It “Nature” 
or anything you will—as cold and hard as 
frozen iron, 

To me the greatest man in the world was 
the scientist who calmly went on with his 
researches within sound of the guns of 
Waterloo. The battle was between a few 
nations, and would soon be done, his work 
was for the human race, and for all time. 
War is not the greatest thing in the uni- 
verse, and rigut today we have greater work 
than any war. There are a thousand ques- 
tions, each pregnant with happiness for 
mankind, that all but hold forth their own 
answers, 

To cleanse the mind from the smears of 
war-blood for a time, let us turn apart and 
consider just one of these. The strong man 
goes to battle, those of older brain have 
much to do at home, and war or no war, 
the work of the world must go on. Take 
a system of universal measurement, for ex- 
ample. I have myself worked out one, as 
simple as it is desirable. Suppose we take 
the one universal element we know as the 
base, the ether. Let us take one million 
light vibrations in the ether as our uni- 
versal unit for time, space and _ weight. 
That is, the time taken by one million vibra- 
tions of light is our new second, the dis- 
tance the one million vibrations cover is 
our new inch, and the energy of one mil- 
lion light vibrations is our unit of energy, 
or weight unit, or new ounce. Then we can 
easily measure land (acres), coal (tons), 
engines (horsepower), electricity (ohms, 
watts, etc.), heat (calories, degrees, etc.), 
time (seconds, hours, etc.), cubic spaces (gal- 
lons, sq. ft., bushels, etc.); in fact, all things 
that today we weigh, time and measure 
by a dozen to a score of different systems 
(which we laboriously translate into each 
other, back and forth, and stumble over end- 
less fractions in so doing, to our utter con- 
fusion) all this can easily be done with one 
simple universal system of measurement, 
based on the only thing known to man that 
is unchangeable, the light vibrations in the 
ether. So if you are tired of thinking about 
the war, solace yourself with a greater 
thing, some simple problem in science like 
this one I have merely outlined. I have 
worked out considerable of it, and some day 
may give the whole thing in a Campfire 
Talk. It is a mental rest. 

Or tackle the secret of the gyroscope, for 
example. Spin a top and study it. I fancy 
the secret of the gyroscope is that a revolv- 
ing body does not tend to stand in one place 
in space unless disturbed by another body, 
or force, but tends to revolve around an- 
other point also, outside its own axis of 
revolution. Thus, suppose the earth were 


























alone in space, and revolving as it does now. 
I fancy in time some genius like Newton 
will prove that it would not only revolve 
on its axis just as it does now, but would 
also travel in an orbit, also just as it does 
now (even if there were no sun), according 
to a law now unknown to man. And that 
law is probably that a revolving body tends 
to travel in an orbit around a point outside 
its own axis of revolution. We have not 
proved it so far, of course, and it is in none 
of our physics, but we know almost noth- 
ing about the gyroscope. 

Or take such a.simple thing as the weath- 
er, if these two problems are not to your 
taste and reading. The earth is surrounded 
with a transparent gas, the air. That gas 
is always in uneven motion, like the waves 
of the sea, and the sea-tides. It is thus 
probably thicker in places at times than in 
other places, thus forming lens of gas, that 
in turn concentrate or scatter the sun’s heat. 
Thus we may, or may not, have various 
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warmer and colder ‘places over the earth 
from day to day, or even hour to hour, 
partly due to this now unknown ana un- 
proven theory of air-lens. The weather is 
probably not due to any one cause, but to 
a number, and today practically all of them 
are still to be discovered. 

Yes, the work of the world. will go on. 
With its petted cats and starving children, 
with its wasted tincans and sewerage, and 
costly battleships, with its music and its 
troubles, still it is the only world we know, 
and it is a mighty good old world even at 
its worst. The sunset splashes the western 
heavens just the same, the stars are serene 


above, the morning breaks in pearl and dew, 
and Mother Nature has not forsaken just 
because we quarrel among ourselves. The 


eternal beauty of it all, or the woe and wor- 
ry of lesser things, is all within yourself, 
for nothing is right or wrong but thinking 
makes it so, and as a man thinketh so is he. 
It will all come right in the end. 


Spoog> 
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A Mountain Dawn. 


I sit by the campfire dreaming and watch- 
ing the stealing of dawn on a new world, 
for with each day a new world is born, a 
new ray of hope for someone. 

It comes stealing softly and wonderingly 
from behind the mountains just as tho it 
was a new experience. A few truant stars 
linger outside the right and proper place, 
like myself, watching for new thrill, or per- 
haps just to be willful. 

One bright one in particular peering down 
at me thru the trees as if to say: “I am one 
of God’s candles hung out to tell all there is 
always warmth and light. I am a mystery 
unto the wise and a thing of beauty unto 
to the faithful; forever to the seeing one 
I shine thru the darkness.” The star is get- 
ting dimmer and the dawn is more confi- 
dent of her welcome into the world. 

The mountain stream is singing louder 
and louder as it journeys on. I see a faint 
touch of: pink, for the dawn is discovering 
the sun ’way off somewhere. Upon the hori- 
zon I see a fringe of timber standing like 





an advance guard to the balance of the for- 
est. The battle with the mountains has 
waged fiercely for centuries and goes on 
and on, or perhaps the trees know their 
relation to the altitude, and if we had eyes 
to see, are merely practicing non-resistance. 
As one wise man has put it, “It is all in the 
point of view.” 

I saw a little tree growing all out of shape 
at the edge of a timberline lake, where Na- 
ture willed him to grow, and making the 
best of it. The birds are awaking and sing- 
ing secrets to the world while men sleep on 
in ignorance, believing in the prosaic and 
commonplace. 

The stars have all disappeared, and now 
the world is busy blending colors. There is 
a deep blue with fleecy white, and cream 
clouds, with here and there a touch of yel- 
low, grey and pink. On the mountain side 
is a sprinkling of snow, the first of winter, 
with the evergreens pointing heavenward, 
surrounded by red and grey rocks. I am in 
a paradise of peace. 

HAZEL OLIVE BENNET. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. He will gladly answer 
any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 
the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which this depart- 
ment is devoted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 2-cent stamp. 
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The Book of Modern Tackle. 


“Under the Greenwood Tree.” 


Being Descriptive of the Methods and Attractivity of Shore Casting. 
By O. W. Smith. 


I am enamoured of angling—all angling. 
Sometimes I find myself thinking that boat 
casting is the most enjoyable—that is, when 
I am casting from a boat. Again I find my- 
self firmly believing that wading is the 
most attractive method 





—that is, when I am 
~ = ES splashing about in hip 
NONE BEST boots. And again, I fond- 


ly insist that trolling is 
far and away the con- 
templative angler’s recreation. Needless to 
add, that is when I am stealing about the 
lake in the shrouding mists of early dawn. 
Actually, there is no best, or most enjoyable 
method; all are good; to the right sort of 
an individual, soul-ravishing. No, that is 
not hyperbole. The fact of the matter is, 
there are times when one method is the 
successful method, and still other times 
when something radically different suc- 
ceeds. By the same token, waters differ, 











and not always is the angler in the same 

mood, for the true disciple of Walton is a 

moody individual—as moody as the black 
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bass. To me the great attractiveness of 
casting is its many methods—a method for 
any water or mood—mood of fish or angler. 
In this paper we are to converse upon shore 
casting. 

Shore casting is pre-eminently a river 
sport. Seldom ean it be indulged in upon 
a lake. In order to cast successfully from 
the shore the rodster must have deep water 
within reach and an appreciable amount of 
room for the back cast. 
However, it is surpris- 
ing how the experienced 
caster will manage to 
get his lure out when 
Nature provides but little back room. Casts 
will be extemporized on the spur of the mo- 
ment, to the astonishment of the angler him- 
self; but more of that matter farther along. 
The great attractivity of shore casting is its 
many difficulties, problems and fish—yes, 
FISH. The man who understands the hab- 
its of bass and knows how to manipulate 
his tackle need never fear a fishless creel. 
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Even the “fished-out” stream will yield a 
bass or two. 

Some seasons ago I was spending my va- 

cation in a Middle West town, a little vil- 
lage built upon the banks of a small stream 
with ichthyic memories. The fishing, like 
the business of the town, was almost wholly 
—, reminiscent. The patri- 
archs would buttonhole 
me at every opportunity 
and begin: “Why, boy, 
twenty-seven years ago come next August, 
I——””_I soon learned to fear these old 
men, even as the wedding guest feared the 
Ancient Mariner. While the sleepy village 
had attractions for jaded nerves, the patri- 
archs’ interminable stories drove me to sol- 
itary angling in self defense. At first I 
fished perfunctorily, casting simply to kill 
time, while the people who beheld me 
smiled commiseratingly. But one day, a 
mighty swirl below an upturned stump sent 
my heart into my throat, and as a result I 
set myself assiduously to the work. I mas- 
tered the problem. Day after day I wan- 
dered up and down the banks of the little 
stream, casting into every likely-looking 
hole. I did not take a fish at every cast— 
far from it—three or four a day only. But 
such fish! Evidently they had been putting 
on avoirdupois ever since the last patriarch 
had surrendered his cane pole and pork- 
rind bait; putting on avoirdupois while 
waiting for a man of faith and leisure, pro- 
vided with modern plugs. I often wonder 
about that river; if anyone fishes it now; 
if so, what success they have. Well, this 
is the point: there is a field for the shore 
caster in unexpected quarters. Perhaps Fate 
has something up her sleeve for you. 

Nothing need be said about special tackle 
for this variety of fishing, for the regular 
rod and recl—your favorites—will prove all 
that can be desired. The lures also need no 
comment, tho I would urge you to specialize 
in surface and surface- 
underwater types, not 
forgetting one or two 
underwaters for the oc- 
casional deep hole. Of course all will de- 
pend upon the particular river. A broad 
and deep stream will admit of almost any 
lure, while the shallow and narrow “creeks” 
will preclude all but floaters. Local condi- 
tions will govern the character and color of 
lure, as I have pointed out again and again 
in this department. Do not hésitate to try 
the new shapes and colors. However, oft- 
times the new things will surprise old and 
wary bass into rising. If you can induce a 
bass to manifest enough curiosity to inves- 
tigate, the game is up to you. 

The bank fisherman must be able to em- 
ploy every known cast—overhand, under- 
hand, side-swipe—and then some. There is 
no doubt but that the overhand is the best 
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and most accurate, but when you are stand- 


ing under trees with low- 
hanging branches, the 
overhead or overhand is 
out of the question. Un- 
der such conditions the much-maligned 
“side-swipe” is the thing. Indeed, as I have 
elsewhere asserted, you will learn to start 
a cast at your very feet, with a sharp up- 
ward jerk, which will send your lure out 
upon the river to a considerable distance. 
Naturally, such a cast does not allow of 
much control, but this is not tournament 
show work; this is fishing; and such a cast 
will result in rises. To play a fish, standing 
on a bank with the rod pointed straight 
down, everything in reverse order, requires 
just as much skill as when sitting in a 
comfortable boat. You will find the low 
branches an ever-present menace, always 
reaching out to your undoing. The bank 
caster will soon learn to sacrifice distance 
to safety, to employ all his skill all the 
while. , 

The same trees that offer good fishing to 
the wader and boat caster are also likely 
places for the shore rodster. I think I am 
safe in saying that never are the “sweep- 
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ers” so dangerous and difficult of access as 
when approaching them 

a from the shore side. The 
Con yl force which made of the 
LYING tree a sweeper sees to 
TREES it that down underneath 
the trailing branches a 

deep hole has_ been 


























THE CAST. 


. . In order to cast successfully from the 
shore, the rodster must have deep water 
within reach.” 
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mined, even on a small stream far deeper 
than the uninitiated imagines. Shady, depth, 
roots—and perhaps lodged drift—what bet- 
ter home could a bronze-back ask? Those 

















RETRIEVING THE LURE. 


“A broad and deep stream will admit of almost 
any lure. 


very elements which makes the location 
ideal from the fish’s viewpoint renders it 
exceedingly hazardous for the angler. You 
may always set it down as an ichthyic 
axiom, however, the greater the hazard the 
greater the chances for a fish—rather, the 
better the chances for a rise; success in 
such an environment is always problem- 
atical. The cast should be made from well 
above if. possible, trusting the current to 
swing the lure down under the tree. If the 
river be swift of current, attach a heavy 
underwater of some striking color, tho you 
should have looked the pool over previously 
for underwater obstructions. If you cast 
out from a position too near the down tree 
your lure will strike beyond its top, swing 
around and entangle you as sure as fate. 
Then, too, as a rule, bass lie close inshore, 
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at the roots of the tree. Such a pool is 
more easily fished from a boat, but as was 
pointed out in an article upon that subject 
published some time ago, too often the an- 
gler-is carried by the best locations. One 
advantage the shore fisherman has is leis- 
ure, opportunity to study and fish each in- 
dividual hole. As in all angling, do not 
attempt to cover too much ground. 
Kipling’s “Raw, right-angled log jam,” the 
piled-up refuse of many a springtime flood, 
offers possibilities. (I think I put that well 
—“offers possibilities.”) To fish out such 
a spot demands casting room, patience and 
skill. There is no ques- 
tion of up or down 
stream here; it must be 
down. The cast should 





THE 
LOG JAM 











be well above, so that 
the lure will have time to settle or be 
drawn into the water before the current 
sweeps it down against the log. The angler 
must be on the job. He cannot admire Na- 
ture while casting. The lure must be under 
absolute control or it will be thrust hard 
and fast against some underwater log or 
projecting timber. Always the bass are in 
such piled-up debris, loving the shady 
depths as well as the lazy feeding offered 
by the current. If the fish do not respond 
to the underwater enticement, fish out 
every foot of the surface reachable with 
some dependable surface lure, like the 
“coaxer,” for instance, Do not be in a hurry. 
Sit down and rest between whiles. Do not 
give up. The secret of success in angling 
is always to believe that there is a fish 
under every snag, in every pool. 

In other articles upon bass casting I have 
already mentioned the undermined stump; 
those projecting roots always seem to have 
special attractions for the bass. A stump 
held erect by the roots still remaining in 
the soil, but with one- 
half or two-thirds of 





UNDER- 
pt the tentacles projecting 
STUMP out and down into the 


water, is sure to shelter 











a fish, and _ therefore 
should not be passed carelessly by the rod- 
ster who tramps the shore, e’en tho casting 
is perilous to tackle. The only way to save 
tackle is to induce the fish to come out of 
his lair. If you allow the lure to adventure 
down amid the roots and the fish takes it, 
it is a perfectly safe gamble that you will 
mourn a lost fish, if you are not called upon 
to assist at the obsequies of some favorite 
“plug.” But the very peril increases the 
attractiveness of the game. ‘Nothing ven- 
tured nothing had” is a good slogan for the 
shore caster, 

Sometimes when following down a river 
the rodster will come to a high, steep bank, 
the purling water some twenty or thirty 
sheer feet below him. Usually the current 
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washes the foot of such a bluff, while the 





far bank is low and 
marshy, the reason 
ae therefor being not far 
to seek. Naturally, the 








deep water should be 
fished from the other side, casting over; 
but the fisherman is not on the far side 
and has no means of crossing. What shall 
he do? Shall he pass the spot unfished, 
waiting for some other day when he shall 
be upon the other side of the river? A good 
plan perhaps, but if the steep bank is clear 
of trees and brush, as is often the case, I 
should say “Cast.” “What, from the top?’ 
Yes, from the top. Such a procedure may 
produce thrills, it is true; but what are you 
angling for, anyway? Just imagine hooking 
a three-pound fish thirty feet below you 
with no means of getting down to him, suc- 
cess depending entirely upon your ability 
to lead the broncho of the waters to some 
point where the bank is lower, and he can 
be reached with the net. 

Which leads me to pause just long 
enough to pay tribute to the lure of the im- 
possible. I always take a chance. No mat- 
ter how hazardous the place appears, if it 
looks “fishy” to me, I cast. Understand, 
however, I always take 
time to figure out the 





hl tactics to be employed 
SIBLE : before I cast; then, mur- 


muring “Abracadabra,” I 
send the lure into the 
most perilous spots. I sometimes lose out, 




















WELL HOOKED. 


. . Shady, depth, roots—and perhaps lodged 
drift—what better home could a bronze- 
back ask ?”’ 
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but I can say without a smack of conceit, 
more often I win. I attribute half my suc- 
cess in angling to my dare-deviltry, fishing 
the pool the other fellows pass by. You 
can if you will, fishing for ordinary fish, in 
ordinary water, on an ordinary summer day, 
so contrive that your fishing will produce 
thrills comparable to those enjoyed by the 
tarpon enthusiast. What I say unto one, I 
say unto all, take a chance. 

In casting along a small stream the an- 
gler will depend upon the far bank for the 
major portion of his creel. I have already 
told of fishing the likely places, which if at 
his feet will be “touched up” merely, wait- 

ing for a chance to cross 





and fish them out from 
FISHING the far side. A stream 
THE FAR : 
BANK fifty to a hundred feet 
wide will be best fished 








across- water. All that 
has been said about lurking places holds 
true whether fishing “in” or “out,” of 
course. To fish the far bank the rodster 
must have sufficient room for the back- 
cast and over-head swing. Casting above 
obstructions and waiting for the lure to 
swing down into fishy territory, watching 
the while for out-reaching snags. The un- 
acquainted cannot realize how entrancing is 
the sport, accuracy and distance both play- 
ing an important part in the game. As a 
rule, you will have greater success fishing 
in the current when it bathes the distant 
bank. If the shore permits, let the lure 
strike against the bank and tumble into the 
water, a trick the small-mouth will ‘fall 
for” every time. If the shore be grassy, 
slam the lure close up against the green 
fringe; the greater the commotion made 
the better. Often a river pickerel or pike 
will find the lure attractive, striking vindic- 
tively, perhaps to the angler’s disgust, tho 
they are good to practice on. (I am not 
a hater of the pike family, either in the 
water or in the pan.) If the far bank 
slopes in a mud flat to the water’s edge it 
may be possible to toss the plug upon the 
mud and gently pull it down and into the 
water without noise or commotion. While 
a bass usually is attracted by “sputter-bud- 
get” style of casting, there are days along 
small rivers when quietness seems to ap- 
peal more strongly. If the far bank is clear, 
toss the lure upon it, wait for things to 
quiet down, then “hop” it into the water. 
When casting, keep in the shade, eliminate 
yourself as much as possible; it is more 
important than some think. 

It is hardly necessary, as it is not expe- 
dient to enlarge overly much upon the play- 
ing and netting of the fish, so much depends 
upon local characteristics, I have said my 
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THE BEYOND. 


In coasting along a small stream the angler will depend upon the far bank for the matfor 
portion of his catch.” 


saysin an article on the subject published 
last year, to which I refer 
my interested and curi- 





PLAYING ous readers. However, 
AND LAND- I must insist that you 
noah study the lay of the land 


before you send your 
lure adventuring out 
upon the water. After a little experience 
you can plan a battle with a single glance, 
know absolutely what you are going to do, 
if the bass does what you think he will do. 
I demand that the printer put those under- 
scored words in fullface; full capitals would 
be none too impressive. It is that one ele- 
ment of chance which forever menaces the 
rodster with unknown possibilities. Just 
the same, the mental processes—a Pick- 
wickianism, if you please—of the average 
bass are about the same, Then, after much 
experience, you can generally prognosticate 
what a fish will do, tho he may not. Would 
you have it otherwise if you could? Even 
bass fishing without surprises would prove 
very drab, indeed. 

Always I have paid tribute to the fish 
that escapes. Many times I have been com- 
pelled to take off my hat’to the victorious 
bass, invariably, I think, with fairly good 








grace. Why should the angler mourn the 
fish that gets away? 

VICTORIOUS May it not be hooked 
BASS again? At any rate; has 
not the angler had ‘the 











thrill of the battle? At 
the moment I-will grant the experience is 


soul-wrenching, harrowing; but when a few 
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days have mellowed the happening it be- 
comes very satisfactory in retrospect. More 
than once—many times, indeed—I have 
seen the record bass of a day or season re- 
gain its liberty by a last convulsive flop at 
the lip o’ the net. A great splashing, a rain 
of spray, a disappearing shadowy form, and 
a widening circle of wavelets alone record- 
ing the story. Such an experience is good 
for the angler’s soul,I presume; at any rate, 
if he is wise, he will discover why the acci- 
dent occurred, and so compel his failure to 
contribute to his future success. I have 
found my failures more helpful than my vic- 
tories. So here is to the bass that gets 
away! May he continue to teach us how to 
angle and so overcome his less wily 
brethren. 

While, as I have said, bank casting is a 
river method largely, it is possible to fish 
some lakes, or portions of them. I can well 
remember climbing out on down trees and 
half-submerged snags, in order to secure 
rod room, and standing 
so, take more than one 
good mess. I have found 
small lakes in the North 
Country, deep from the 
very shore, where casting could be indulged 
in with joy and success. For three years 
I lived near a small lake, long and narrow, 
with deep water reaching the banks at the 
lower end, from which I took my quota of 
small-mouth. At some points the trees 
leaned out over the water, tho a man could 
creep along under them, flipping his lure 
twenty or thirty feet out, a method that 
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brought results when bass were on the feed. 
I can well remember one June evening 
when the fish under those trees were 
numerous and would rise almost at my feet. 
I took four bass, losing more than twice as 
many; but what of that? That lake was 
within a half a mile of a city of 1,500. Near 
the same town there was another lake, 
across the middle of which a railway made 
its way. Needless to say, one could cast 
from the railway bridge, playing at hide- 
and-go-seek with the trains. While ordi- 
narily I urge the would-be lake fisher to use 
a boat, the lack of a craft should not deter 
him from trying his luck. 

A final word regarding the attractivity of 
the sport may not be out of place. To steal 
along a river bank in the early morning, or 
when the evening shadows gather, dipping 
now and then into likely places, while the 
birds flit in and out of 
the green copses, is very 
entrancing. Even in mid- 
day the sport can be in- 
dulged in, for the deep 
shadows under the leaning trees always 
contain feeding fish in a populous river. I 
have found the best hours from dawn until 
10 or 11 o’clock, and again from 4 or 5 until 
dark. Yet it is the environment, the change 
of scene, the problems presented, the ex- 
pected fish, and the thrill of the battle, 
which always must be fought against fearful 
odds, that makes bank fishing attractive to 
the one who is skillful enough with short 
rod and multiplying reel to attempt it. I 
know of no variety of angling that will so 
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quickly increase your control, for without it 
shore casting is an impossibility. 

Under no conditions is the leap of the 
bass more thrilling and beautiful. Opposite 
you, forty or fifty feet distant, a basswood 
tree leans out upon the water, its broad 
leaves playing with the current, as a girl 





loves to dabble, leaning 
over the side of the ca- 


Jay noe. Back of the bass- 
RIVER BASS wood stand other trees, 








rank on rank, until lost 
in a mass of green; or 
perhaps the leaning tree is alone, reaching 
away and away; beyond are broad culti- 
vated fields. Whatever the background, the 
picture is complete and satisfying. The 
angler pauses to take it all in, even to the 
marsh hawk soaring in the blue overhead, 
and the blue hairbells ringing in the breeze. 
Then the lure is sent hissing thru the air, 
straight as an arrow from practiced arch- 
er’s bow, to a spot some two or three feet 
above the sweeping branches. With the 
splash of the lure the reel begins to turn, 
and under goes the red and white lure. 
Comes the rise and strike. The battle is 
joined. The bass fights for the shelter and 
haven of the underwater branches. Foiled 
by rod and reel, he goes into the air, shak- 
ing the bright water from his glistening 
sides, and is back into his element again, 
tugging always at the restraining line. Once 
and again comes that wonderous leap; for 
an instant that curving, burnished bronze 
body is silhouetted against the green of the 
sweeping tree, a picture never to be for- 
gotten. Such is the leap of the river bass. 











. THEY LICKED THE PLATTER CLEAN.” 





























THE BATTLE. 


Do not imagine that because your game is ‘nothing but a river snake’ that tackle is un- 
important. 


The Pike Book. 
Chapter [V.—The Little Pickerel. 
By O. W. Smith. 


“The Apostles, tho they were fishers too, 


were of the solemn race of sea-fishers, and 


never trolled for pickerel on inland streams.’’—Thoreau. 


The hermit of Waldon was neither an 
angler or fisherman, yet he sensed the at- 
tractivity of pickerel fishing. Angling for 
pickerel is not the serious business that 
fishing for Atlantic salmon is, It is not the 
goal but the journey thereto that counts. 
Never for a moment does the result of the 
battle worry the angler. What if the pick- 
erel escapes; are there not others‘as small? 
What if no fish rise; are not the trees, flow- 
ers and birds ever present? Says the au- 
thor just quoted: “I have frequently seen a 
poet withdraw, having enjoyed the most 
valuable part of a farm, while the crusty 
farmer supposed that he had got a few wild 
apples only.” I leave the reader to con- 
struct a paraphrase for himself. Pickerel 
fishing is for the poet-angler. Unless you 
can creel something beside a few bony fish 
when you angle for pickerel, you had best 
omit this chapter. 

In the preceding chapter I described the 
three pickerel of the United States—the 
Eastern pickerel (“Esox reticulatus”) and 
the banded pickerel (“Esox americanus”), 
being found East and South, while the little 
pickerel or grass pike (‘‘Esox vermicula- 
tus”) is found North and West. Bear in 
mind, any pickerel may be known by the 
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fact that both cheek and gill cover are 
covered with scales, and that is all you 
need to remember for identification. As the 
habits of the three fish are practically iden- 
tical, and the methods of angling for one is 
the method to be employed for all, hence- 
forth in this chapter we will write of pick- 
ere! as tho there was but one species. 

The pickerel is essentially a river fish, 
tho he may be taken from shallow, weed- 
infested ponds. He is not a lover of deep 
water or cold streams. Like the pike, 
spawning in early spring, as soon as the 
ice goes out, you will find him making his 
way up stream, or seeking out the shallows 
close in shore for spawning. purposes. 
Spawning accomplished, the fish takes up 
the even tenor of its way. Dying in wait 
amid the weeds and rushes, or habituating 
itself in some reedy or rooty pool, from 
which it can dash in pursuit of luckless 
minnow, mouse or frog. Indeed, like all 
members of the Esox family, almost any- 
thing that can satisfy hunger is grist for 
its mill. None of the pickerels are as sol- 
itary in their habits as are the larger pike 
and ‘lunge. Once locate a pickerel hole, 
and it is almost a safe bet that the under- 
standing angler can take all the little fish 
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he desires. Yet one must proceed with 
considerable circumspection, for the fish is 
more wary than the uninitiated imagine. 

The western fish, small in size, is not 
much sought after by anglers, tho the east- 
ern pickerel, ranging anywhere from one to 
eight pounds, is highly thought of by many 
fishermen, not to mention the ubiquitous 
small boy. However, I dare defend even 
the little pickerel as a game fish—that is, 
when hooked on proper tackle, When one 
reads of fishing for pickerel thru the ice— 
a fascinating sport to be described later— 
it is the eastern pickerel (“E. reticulatus’’) 
or the true pike (“E. lucius’’) the writers 
have in mind. One should not troll for 
pickerel—the fish run too small—and there 
is a better method, namely, casting. 


Casting for Pickerel. 


This is essentially shore-casting, for few 
ideal pickerel streams are navigable for 
even canoes, so choked are they with fallen 
trees and drift; but where one get along 
with a light craft, casting from a boat may 
be indulged in. Nevertheless, the problems 
confronting the shore caster are so many 
and so difficult of solution that I give the 
method first place. The average pickerel 
river presents tangled banks, woodbine, 
star cucumber and clematis festooning 
sumac and prickly ash, with an almost im- 
penetrable tangle of cobwebby streamers 
and rope-like vines. To secure and main- 
tain a casting position is ofttimes something 
of a problem. More than once I have made 
my perilous way out upon a protruding log, 
only to discover that I had neglected to fig- 
ure out some way of netting a hooked fish, 
my light tackle being inadequate to lift the 
capture by main strength and awkward- 
ness. Yes, more than once I have found 
myself in the position of the man who need- 
ed some one to help him let go the bear. 
As between the value of a $20 rod and a 
2-mill fish there is not much question. 
Standing upon a projecting log or trunk of 
a dead tree, some ten feet above the sur- 
face of the water, I have invoked high 
heaven to rid me of the very thing I had 
come to capture. 

As intimated in the foregoing chapter, 
tackle for such casting should be of the 
lightest. The lightest one-piece tournament 
split bamboo—if you are adequate to that 
sort of tool—if not, then a five-foot six-inch 
steel, The latter you cannot break, even 
should you fall from some precarious posi- 
tion into a bramble bush and scratch out 
both your eyes. The former may be broken 


in an unwary moment by a ten-inch pick- 
erel should you lose your head. About the 
only reel usable on such a stream as I have 
in mind at the moment is one of the self- 
spooling variety. The angler will have other 
oe for his left hand than spooling 
a line. 


Where there is open fishing, clear 
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banks and wide pools, there is nothing quite 
equal to that aluminum tournament reel 
with a large spool. Use the lightest quad- 
ruple multiplier possible to procure. Do not 
imagine that because your game is “nothing 
but a river snake” that the tackle is un- 
important. The smaller and less resource- 
ful the fish the more important the question 
of tackle. Always remember when angling 
for small fish, it is not strength of tackle 
but the lack of it that makes for sport. The 
lure should be a small surface or surface- 
underwater, brightly colored—reds, yellows, 
greens and whites, singly or in combination 
Let the line be a small-caliber, soft-braided 
silk, a No. H or finer. 

In casting from the shore one must fish 
the far side of the stream. A little experi- 
ence will soon teach the observing angler 
where to shoot the lure. Overhanging 
banks, grassy shores, snags and piles of 
drift may all shelter fish, tho pickerel are 
not so much given to lairs as are bass, pre- 
ferring the shady sides of shallow pools. I 
have already pointed out that the fish is in- 
clined to gregariousness, one strike being 
but the precursor of others if the angler 
handle his lures with skill and wisdom. Do 
not overcast; if the fish follows the lure in, 
wait a bit before casting a second time, or 
cast in some other direction. Do not reel 
in too swiftly, for, while the pickerel can 
swim at a rapid rate, he is quite apt to re- 
gard a swiftly moving lure with suspicion 
I am inclined to believe that the lure should 
strike the water without much commotion. 
for, unlike the bass again, this fish seldom 
strikes the lure at the instant of its impact 
upon the water. Let the ripples chase them- 
selves shoreward before you begin to reel. 
There is something about the splash of the 
lure which seems to frighten the fish, and 
they will often follow the lure some dis- 
tance just a few inches behind the rear 
hook, without striking. Indeed, it is not un- 
common for them to follow right up to the 
angler’s feet without manifesting any tend- 
ency to strike. Reeling ‘‘by fits and starts” 
will sometimes induce a reluctant pickerel 
to strike if at all in the mood. 

We all remember Walton’s apothegm re- 
garding “no good horse of a bad color” as 
applied to the weather; and, with all due 
respect and consideration for that wise say- 
ing, let me say that mere weather and the 
time of the day has considerable influence 
with the pickerel and his larger relatives. 
In warm weather, the early morning is far 
and away the best time for casting, evening 
taking second place; tho a close, mizzling 
day, with a menace of thunder in‘ the air, 
is ideal; then, if ever, pickerel will rise. 
Upon a cold, blustering day one will be com- 
pelled to resort to live bait, more regarding 
which when we take up the study of “E. 
lucius”’ in a later chapter. 
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Speaking of the weather reminds me of a 


rather unique experience of a few summers 


ago, reserved thru the passing seasons for 
this work. I, in company with a life-long 
friend, was fishing a little unimportant 
river which finds its tortuous way into 
Green Bay, an arm of Lake Michigan. Time 
was when the stream contained that aris- 
tocrat amid fishes, the speckled trout, but 
the encroachment of farmers had quenched 
feeder springs and the temperature of the 
water had risen above the endurance of the 
aristocrat, his place in time being taken by 
the humble chub and maligned “Esox ver- 
miculatus.” The stream had disappeared 
from the map so far as the angler was con- 
cerned, the small boy and cane pole alone 
remaining to mark its course. For an angler 
with rod and reel to appear upon its banks 
was to invite the good-natured contempt of 
_the farmers along its course. Nevertheless, 
my friend and I made up a party one hot, 
threatening August day, and in due time 
parked our cars close down by the water’s 
edge where in days long gone Indians had 
erected their conical wigwams. 

My first cast out upon the placid surface 
of the little pool before us resulted in a 
“short” rise. Slowly reeling in, I saw the 
little pickerel following the lure at a safe 
distance, Probably it was the first “wob- 
bler” he had ever seen. Waiting a few mo- 
ments for the water to “rest,” I cast again 
and reeled in slowly. He struck, and the 
lithe rod, built especially for such baby 

















PLAYING THE FISH. 
. . Slowly reeling in, I saw the little pickerel 
following the lure at a safe distance.” 


fishing, set the hook firmly without any 
effort on my part. The battle was on. 
Yes, it was a battle! Snags above and 
below offered the fish a safe refuge, and 
the rod weighed but 3% ounces. The initial 
cast was something like 100 feet; the odds 
were all in the fish’s favor. Not caring if 
I lost him, I could bend all my energies to 
playing in the most approved manner. 
Right there is the great attractivity of such 
angling. The fish itself is of no import- 


‘ance. In due time I lifted the little fellow 


from the water, and with sharp knife blade 
thrust thru the spine, just back of his head, 
ended his career. Back of me were the 
women and waiting fry pans. 

We separated, I fishing up and my friend 
down stream. The river was alive with 
pickerel, and I thoroly enjoyed ‘the sport. 
It was the game of childhood reversed: 
instead of playing at being a man I was 
playing at being a boy. The day grew un- 
accountably hot, with a continuous mutter 
of thunder in the west and north. The air 
was perfectly still, not a ripple disturbed the 
surface of the little pools, while even the 
ever-trembling leaves of the asp forgot to 
shiver. Awesome thunderheads, shading 
from pure white above to black nimbus be- 
low, appeared above the tree tops. But I 
spent little time studying the heavens; the 
pickerel were feeding, and that was enough 
for me. The sky became dark and thunder 
boomed and crashed around me. Still I 
cast on. 

Perhaps .I was half a mile above the 
party, when I was startled by what I took 
to be a stone striking the water just beyond 
the tip of my rod, followed almost immedi- 
ately by a second and third. Thinking that 
my chum was playing tricks, I turned to 
the brush back of me and admonished him 
to “cut it out.” Still stones and more 
stones fell. A thump on top of my head 
brought me to a realization of the situation. 
Thor was not only letting fly his thunder- 
bolts, he was also pelting me with hail 
stones as large as hickory nuts. It was a 
terrific storm while it lasted and effectually 
ended our pickerel fishing for the day. It 
was a wet and bedraggled party, nursing 
innumerable sore spots, which made its way 
back to town. 

(In our next issue we will complete the 
chapter upon pickerel fishing by devoting 
some space to “Fly Fishing for Pickerel.”— 
Editor.) 


Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 329.—The Silk Leader. 


Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
tell me of a one-piece silk leader, where 
made, and price? Do you regard them as 
durable?—J, D., Chicago, III. 


The only “silk gut leader,” that is what 
you mean, I presume, with which I am ac- 
quainted, is the “‘Telarana Nova,’ made by 
William Robertson, Glasgow, Scotland, and 
for sale on this side by Joe Welsh, Pasa- 
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dena, Calif., who, I understand, is the sole 
agent for United States and Canada. The 
“Joe Welsh Leader,” as I think he calls it, 
comes in five sizes, as follows: 

No. 1—Breaking strain, 30 lbs., 1 yard 50 
cents, 2 yards $1.00, 3 yards $1.50. 

No. 2—Breaking strain 16 lbs., 1 yard 40 
cents, 2 yards 75 cents, 3 yards $1. 

No, 3—Breaking strain 10 lbs., 1 yard 35 
cents, 2 yards 35 cents, 3 yards 85 cents. 

No. 4—Breaking strain 7 lbs., 1 yard 30 
cents, 2 yards 60 cents, 3 yards 75 cents. 

No. 5—Breaking strain 4 lbs., 1 yard 25 
cents, 2 yards 50 cents, 3 yards 65 cents. 

In my estimation, No. 4 would be about 
ideal for average trout fishing, plenty 
strong enough for almost any fish; of 
course, if you are going up against heavy 
rainbow, say, I would suggest the No.3 as 
more dependable. The leader is practically 
invisible in the water, very strong and 
without knots of any kind. It is said to 
be very durable, a single leader lasting 
thru the season. [I have used mine for 
three months, tho not continuously, of 
course, I like it. O. W. S. 


Letter No. 330.—Another Western 
Invitation. 


Editor Angling Department:—I note in so 
many of your issues that your Mr. Smith— 
I believe that is his name—(Alas! such is 
fame!—O. W. S.) is always saying that he 
hopes some day he can get out to the West 
and get some of that good trout fishing. I 
would certainly like to get this fellow. (Ye 
gods! Wish he had said good fellow.—O. 
W. 8S.) to come to Spokane, Wash., where 
I could take him out to a little creek about 
ten miles from that city and show him some 
of the nicest trout fishing in the country. 
The West is sure God’s country.—R. J. T. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Thanks for the invitation. I think I must 
feel like the two professors who were cross- 
ing a lake with an Irish boatman. The first 
wanted to know if “Pat” had studied the- 
ology, and upon learning that he had not, 
quietly told him that he had wasted half 
his life. The second desired to know ifthe 
boatman was acquainted with anthropology, 
and when the Irishman returned a negative 
answer told him severely that the other 
half of his life was wasted. Pat was very 
thoughtful while he listened to the learned 
conversation of his two passengers. Then 
came a sudden windstorm, the rowboat filled 
and began to sink. “Can either of yez swim?” 
shouted Pat. “Alas! no!” came the answer 
from both professors. “Thin,” exclaimed Pat, 
“thin both of yer lives is wasted.” When I 
read of the Western fishing, of the won- 
derful streams and big trout taken, I some- 
how feel as tho half of my life has been 
wasted, Not that I am not satisfied with 
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Wisconsin, for I am a Badger born and bred, 
but I would like to try some of the Western 
streams, that I mighf return to my native 
state satisfied with her laughing streams 
and heaven-mirroring lakes. Once more, 
thanks for your invitation. May we fish 
that stream together!—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 331.—A Philistine. 


Editor Angling Department:—As to indi- 
viduality in angling: is the worm fisherman 
who has brought his style of capturing the 
trout to its most efficient perfection; or the 
dry-fly angler who has perfected his art; 
or the disciple of the wet fly who is a past 
master in his particular method, more to 
be envied and emulated than the angler 
who uses ALL these methods and styles of 
fishing well? I can hear you say: “Surely 
the latter is the man to follow.” I wonder 
Will the all-around fisherman advance the 
art as much as the specialist? And is this 
not a really important question? There is 
pleasure in discovering one new thing about 
fishing, a pleasure more lasting, maybe, 
than the pleasure in all-around fishing. I 
am not sure but that the expert worm fish- 
erman is a valuable adjunct to the angling 
brotherhood, even tho we cry him down fre- 
quently, and do not consider his method 
sportsmanlike. Ye Gods! Talk of Mrs 
Grundy! That old lady herself is not such 
a tyrant as this word “sportsmanship.” How 
many men define it alike? A good sports- 
man is not made by his method but by his 
Creator. You and I may go thru the same 
motions and get the same results, but one 
of us may be a sportsman and the other 
not. Have you ever read: “The best length 
for such a rod is so-and-so many feet, 4% 
inches?” What rot! I have just put the 
last coat of varnish on two rods. They are 
both freaks, according to the authorities, 
and in building them I followed my own 
ideas. If they please me then they are the 
best length and gauge and have the proper 
action, But I do not feel that I must tell 
everyone that they must use rods of these 
specifications in order to use the best rods. 
The best rod is different for every man, and 
don’t you think that the quickest way for 
him to discover his best rod is to go ahead 
and make mistakes. The more mistakes he 
makes the surer will he be of finding the 
“best.” That is my experience. Just across 
my den is my rod and gun cabinet. There 
are ten rods hanging in it, and the tenth 
is the best so far, and the twentieth will 
probably be the best when I arrive at it. 
The first few were what I read were right, 
but, thank Heaven, I decided early to use 
my own judgment, even tho poor, instead 
of listening to every man who thought his 
rod the best. Then the fatuous advice about 
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“Size G being the best line for such-and- 
such a rod.” In one of the drawers of my 
cabinet are five fly lines, the best for each 
of my fly rods, but probably not the best 
for any of yours. The commonest of all 
these common ones is that about the fly 
reel being unimportant. “Any single-action 
reel, etc.” I don’t find it so. I had to have 
four single-action reels, and I am a poor 
man too. My wife says she wishes I would 
buy a new suit now and then, instead of 
spending my weekly insult on fishing 
tackle. I tell her that in the Heaven I am 
going to—if I get there—men won’t need 
clothes, but will need fishing tackle, be- 
cause that Heaven will be a place of glo- 
rious trout streams. In concluding, may I 
congratulate you on an expression you used 
in February Outdoor Life: “Casting a spec- 
ulative lure here and there.” That is the 
sort of expression that sticks in one’s 
mind. It means so much to a fellow who 
has done it.—E. V. C., South Orange, N. J. 


To my mind the only excuse for angling, 
aside from commercial fishing, is the enjoy- 
ment of the individual. Angling is selfish. 
I handle “rods and reels and traces,” not to 
further the art—that is a side issue—but 
that I may enjoy a day on lake or stream. 
It seems obvious to me that the man who 
can turn to any of the various methods of 
angling has greater opportunities for true 
enjoyment. I am a fairly good caster of 
lures, can handle the fly rod a little and 
know something of the art of fishing with 
a worm, If you were to ask me which 
method is the best I would answer at once, 
“There is no single best method.” The man 
who employs but one method, be it what it 
may, is a mighty hard fellow to companion 
with. He’s a crank nine times out of ten. 
I don’t know what the boys will do with 
you regarding the length of the rod; there 
is a best length for every man, as you Say, 
and also there is a best average length: I 
felt as you do for a long time, but at last 
came to the average caster. Each man 
should try out the various lengths himself; 
that goes without saying; then select the 
one he likes. Mind you, I don’t say stick 
to the one likes, for the angler’s art is 
progressive; today has the makin’s of to- 
morrow, that’s all. Look out, that in your 
Philistinism you don’t become bumptuous 
for Philistinism, and so become as trouble- 
some as some of the fellows who ride one 
hobby. Naturally, the single-action reel, of 
whatever make, should fit the rod upon 
which used; it is, however, a matter of 
weight and not of make. As to the Size G 
line—well, guess we will have to let it stand 
as advised until we can do better. Hope 
you will not be disappointed in the fishing 
of the future world, and I hope there will 
not be a cloud of steam above the rivers.— 
O. W. 8S. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


Letter No. 332—Winding Rods by Machines. 


Editor Angling Department:—As I have 
always received such kindly treatment at 
your hands when in quest of information, ! 
come once more, Can you tell me how rods 
are whipped, whether by hand or machine? 
Do you think a machine for doing the work 
would sell if built to sell at a price within 
the reach of average fishermen?—H. H., 
Brush, Colo. 


I doubt very much if such a machine as 
you have in mind would sell to fishermen. 
While the lower-priced rods are wound by 
machine, the better-grade tools are of 
course wrapped by hand and with loving 
care, The average angler does not have 
time to bother with rod winding; if he can 
acquire sufficient skill to replace a frayed 
binding in a fairly good shape he is satis- 
fied, The few men who go in for rod mak- 
ing would not for any consideration dele- 
gate to a machine the work of winding. 
One of the greatest pleasures to which an 
angler is heir is winter rod winding. You 
can picture the rodster by the open fire- 
place, tools scattered about, winding, 
dreaming and painting pictures in the 
flames. I can’t see him with a machine.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 333.—Fishing for Mullet. 
Editor Angling Department:—I would like 
to know how to catch the mullet which are 
found in the Colorado River above Salton 
Sea, Also I would like to know what bait 
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to use for the salmon found both in the 
river and the sea.—T. G., El Centro, Cal. 

It is exceedingly hard for me to ald you, 
for at this distance one can’t be sure of the 
identity of the fish you desire to capture. 
As you no doubt know, mullet is a very in- 
definite term, meaning almost anything 
from a valued saltwater food fish to a poor 
freshwater sucker. While I cannot find the 
mullet mentioned as being found in your 
river, I presume that it is one of the fish 
commonly known as a sucker, and conse- 
quently I would advise you to try still-fish- 
ing with angleworms or dough balls. In- 
deed, I would recommend that you follow 
the instructions given for angling for carp. 
Fish of the sucker family are slow to bite, 
but upon occasion do so. I am under the 
impression, if I have correctly placed your 
“game,” that you will not have great suc- 
cess in angling for mullet. If you have sal- 


mon, as you say, you should have no trouble 
in catching them, either with salmon eggs 
for bait or with trolling spoon. Any of the 
spoons used on the Pacific coast should 
prove successful.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 334.—Some Canadian In- 
formation. 


Editor Angling Department:—Your letter 
came to hand some time ago. (See Letter 
No, 314, June issue.) I have decided to re- 
model the rod upon the dimensions of the 
fourteen-foot rod as given by you, but com- 
mencing with the tip of 7-64 and working 
back to a twelve-foot length. This will give 
a powerful two-handed rod, quite sufficient 
for the average salmon—about nine or ten 
pounds—which I get in the rivers of the 
western part of the province, and which are 
quite apt to be hooked while fishing for 
grilse with the dry fly. Some years ago I 
used my ten-foot fly rod for wet fly fishing 
and caught five salmon and four grilse with 
it; this during low water, and found the rod 
quite strong enough to kill those fish quick- 
ly; but the rod lacked the power to cast a 
long line, especially on windy days; as I do 
most of my fishing from the shore, wading 
where possible, tho the Medway River is 
not safe for wading in most of the pools. 
In the last issue of “Rod and Gun,” Wood- 
stock, Ont., I have an answer to my ques- 
tion, the same question you answered. The 
dimensions there given seem to me too 
light, altho probably would suit for boat 
work. [I caught my grilse—only caught five 
—on small salmon fly hooks—No. 10—all 
caught in-one pool on different days, and all 
went over a rough rapid which had a fall 
of ten feet in fifty. Some sport! Lost only 
one that went over the falls, and then the 
little hook tore out. The pool is short— 
Bear Falls, Port Medway River, N. S.—and 
the fish were all hooked near the brink of 
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the falls where it drops five feet perpendic- 
ular at the start. I presume the nearest ap- 
proach to grilse or salmon fishing in your 
district will be rainbow trout, which no 
doubt are quite equal to grilse for sport. 
I have read with great interest your ar- 
ticles in the Angling Department. I trust 
you may have good sport during the coming 
season, now nearly here.—J. W., Berwick, 
N. S., Canada. 

Am glad for the information your letter 
contains. Here is hoping that the new rod 
may prove a winner. We certainly have 
some great rainbow fishing in the States. 
A rainbow of seven or eight pounds is a 
foeman worthy of any man’s rod and skill, 
but, just the same, I think that a three- 
pound small-mouth bass comes more nearly 
equaling a grilse of any fish I know. A 
three-pound small-mouth on a five-ounce rod 
will do plenty and then some. A friend of 
mine who has fished far and wide, in for- 
eign countries as well as all over North 
America, claims that there is no fish in all 
the world quite so gamey and uncertain as 
a well-educated and normal bass.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 335.—Good Words for the 
Pickerel, 


Editor Angling Department:—Just read 
the introduction to ‘‘The Pike Book,” March 
issue. You mentioned pickerel the first 
shot. I have fished on both coasts of the 
United States, and I wish to say that I have 
enjoyed some fine sport with pickerel. Have 
had some of the finest fishing in the world 
here in California, but do you know, I can’t 
forget the sport I used to have back in New 
Hampshire with the pickerel. I used to 
hunt him among the lily pads. First, I 
caught a yellow perch, split him from the 
middle of his tail clear thru to his throat, 
then hooked this bait between the two for- 
ward fins. Say! when you skittered that 
bait over the home of Mr. Pickerel it was a 
sure bet that he would take hold. Fight? 
Well, I have had better fights with trout, of 
course, but no one can say in truth that the 
pickerel is not game. No need for me to 
get all “het up,” I guess, for it looks to me 
as tho you were going to give my long-for- 
gotten friend a run for his money. Needless 
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to add that I am a fisher, all right, and 
therefore a reader of your most excellent 
magazine. I admire the way you handle the 
English language. It is restful—G. F. W., 
Charter Oak, Cal. 


I thank you for your good words re my 
department. Our Angling Department is 
only a shadow of what I would like to have 
it. I am not much in favor of contests, 
prizes and that sort of ruck, but I am in 
favor of good, clean outdoor sports. Iam a 
fisher because the outdoors claims me for 
one of her own, and because of the wonder- 
ful literary possibilities of fishing in par- 
ticular. I concur in all you say of the little 


pickerel, as you will discover as we follow 
the “Pike Book” chapter by chapter. By 
the way, quite often the fish the angler 
takes for a pickerel is a northern pike. 
But wait for the chapter.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 336.—A Number of Things. 


Editor Angling Department:—I noticed 
that new headnet (February number, Let- 
ter No. 228) and ordered forthwith. Also 
Letter No. 290—same issue—dealing with 
the Beetzel reel. It has never been my for- 
tune to become so expert with the short rod 
and reel that I would not at times back- 
lash. I have lost more religion over that 
one fault than all the others I have, and 
would like some data on this reel. I have 
never seen it advertised that I know of, and 
I have studied the advertising pages of the 
outdoor press pretty thoroly. Is this Beetzel 
an anti-backlasher? Your answer to your 
correspondent, in that you say, “The makers 
stand back of it,’ sounds good to me. I 
would be glad for their address—the makers 
of the reel, I mean—or for further informa- 
tion. Note that in Letter 291, same issue, 
you advise the use of a frog harness in live- 
bait fishing. Can you tell me where such a 
rig can be secured? Last summer I bought 
a brand-new fly rod which fits my hand and 
eye to perfection, but alas! I lost the tip 
late in the fall and would like to get an- 
other one before the season opens. Could 
you advise me of a good, reliable maker, 
one who will not substitute something of 
an inferior quality—H. C. H., Gadsden, Ala. 


In the letter to which you refer re the 
Beetzel reel, I went into the matter as ex- 
haustively as it is possible to do in so cir- 
cumscribed a space. The reel is as nearly 
anti-backlash as it is possible to make a 
reel, I do not see how you could have trou- 
ble with it if you followed the directions 
given by the makers, As I understand the 
matter, the anti-backlash feature is the 
same as in the regular Redifor reel, with 
which I am perfectly familiar. The reel is 
made by Redifor Rod and Reel Company, 
Warren, Ohio. In even mail I am requesting 
them to write you. There are a number of 
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frog harnesses upon the market. The 
“U. B.” may be secured from William 
Shakespeare Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., at 
50 cents, I think, The “Sheward”’ is a fa- 
vorite with me, tho at this present moment 
I am unable to inform you of the maker’s 
name, I am sure that you need not fear to 
send your rod to any well-known maker for 
repairs. Probably it would be wise to for- 
ward the whole rod tho—undoubtedly they 
would like the whole rod. I have sent such 
work to Frost of New York, and would not 
hesitate to try Mills.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 337.—Steel Rod for Casting Spin- 
ners and Trolling. 


Editor Angling Department: — What 
length of rod, in steel, shall I get for the 
double purpose of casting spinners—Nos. 2 
and 3—also the heavier bass plugs? The 
advice is always, “Troll slow.” What is 
meant by that? Just to keep the lure mov- 
ing?—H. H., Brush, Colo. 


I hardly know how to answer you. I 
doubt very much if an ideal caster of plugs 
will handle a light spoon with ease. The 
rod of 4%, 5 or 5%, ideal for casting plugs, 
cannot, from the very necessity of the case, 
handle a lure so light as the spoon you 
mention. To cast such a spoon I desire a 
longer rod, even up to 6% feet. A 6%-foot 
rod is not adapted to trolling. As has been 
pointed out in the Fireside many times, the 
casting of spoons is always somewhat diffi- 
cult. Still, with even so small a spoon as 
you have in mind, properly reinforced with 
weight, you can get out considerable line. 
However, a fly rod will handle those little 
blades better. “What do we mean by ‘troll- 
ing slow?’” In trolling you will find that 
ordinarily better success will attend your 
efforts if you move the lure only fast 
enough to keep the hook free from the bot- 
tom and obstructions. Of course there are 
days when the spoon can be used near the 
surface, but they are very few and far be- 
tween. Troll slow means simply troll deep. 
—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 338.—An Angler. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am a cas- 
ual reader of the various outdoor magazines 
published in our country, and while I love 
them all, I must tell you that I regard Out- 
door Life as the one preeminently above 
them all. In years gone by I hunted a great 
deal, but have now altogether abandoned it, 
for it no longer appeals to me; but I have 
not, and hope I may never, abandon angling. 
While not a “full-creel” angler, by any 
means, still I am an eminently successful 
one when success is measured by the satis- 
faction I get out of a peaceful day along a 
nice clean stream. Only once in my life 
have I made a limit catch, and never wish 
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to do so again. A few nice fish, enough for 
my wife and children, are all that I wish to 
take, and I do not see why anyone should 
want more than enough. I have often gone 
out, and without catching a single fish, had 
just a “lovely time,’ and returned happy 
and contented, for I believe I fish more for 
the fishing than for the fish. I always do 
all I can to encourage boys to become fish- 
ers, and I believe that if fishing was more 
generally indulged in by young boys that 
the Juvenile Courts would have but little to 
do, and I prefer to see a judge out of em- 
ployment to seeing boys grow up as corner 
loafers and pool-room sharks. My own son 
(6 years old) seems “a chip off the old 
block,” and he loves to tell of the time he 
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“beat Daddy, and caught the first fish”—an1 
to be truthful, “Daddy” enjoyed it more 
than he did. The little poem I am sending 
you was written to accompany a Christmas 
gift (a reel and line) that I presented to a 
young angler of my acquaintance, a boy of 
12 years. His father, while an excellent 
man, does not grow overenthusiastic about 
providing his boy with tackle, so I had pre- 
viously cleaned and nicely rewrapped an old 
rod for him, and on last Christmas (while 
the little fellow was sick in bed) presented 
him with a very nice, tho inexpensive, reel 
and 100 feet of Cuttyhunk line. The boy 
thinks he has the finest tackle in the state 
and takes great pleasure in its possession. 
—D. C. M., Portland, Ore. 


You are a fisherman after my own heart 
—rather, I should say, an “angler.” I am 
very sorry indeed not to be able to use your 


pretty verses, but our pages are so crowded 
now that I am all but wild. Think! your 
letter is dated January, and it will be July 
probably before it will smile out in the Fire- 
side. Seven months from receipt to publica- 
tion! That sure is going some! You can 
easily understand why it is necessary for 
me to reply to anglers direct. I trust that 
you will be able to train up that friend’s 
boy in the angling way he should go without 
angering the father. I have never forgotten 
leaving a fine string of trout at a certain 
preacher’s door some years ago, only to 
have the preacher say: “I have lived 70 
years and I have never wasted a day fish- 
ing yet.” Needless to say, he never got an- 
other string of trout. He had small congre 
gations. I fish for a good time and carry 
that with me. Just to get out where the 
free breezes blow is all I ask. Oh, I can 
handle fly or bait rod fairly well and catch 
my share of trout and bass too. “It is not 
all of fishing to fish’’ any more than it is 
all of living to breathe. You have the heart 
of the matter. Congratulations!—O..W. S. 


Letter No, 339.—A Fish Culturist’s Problem. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have been 
reading Outdoor Life until I have got a no- 
tion that I might have a little fish pond of 
my own, On my farm there is a small ra- 
vine, one-quarter of a mile long and two 
hundred feet wide, that could be made into 
an artificial lake by spending $150 or $200 
on a dam at the lower end. Nothing but a 
small branch in it, and it goes dry every 
summer; no springs; it would be dead 
water, not running; no rocks or gravel, no 
logs or shade, just out in the open meadow. 
What kind of fish could I raise in such a 
place that would be a source of profit as 
well as pleasure? What would I have to 
do to raise fish? Could I raise any kind 
of game fish like black bass in such a 
place? The water could be made ten feet 
deep part of the way. I might not want to 
make the lake one-quarter of a mile long.— 
W. A. S., Odon, Ind. 

It is exceedingly difficult to advise you 
without seeing the location for your pro 
posed pond. As I understand the matter, 
you would not have a constant supply of 
fresh water, an important requisite. It 
might be that carp would do well in such 
a pond, as also might bullheads, tho neither 
of these would pay perhaps. I think it 
would be advisable to consult some profes- 
sional fish culturist like Mr. W. M. Kiel, 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y., who for a small sum 
would give you expert advice, following 
which you could not go wrong. It is better 
to spend a few dollars wisely than many 


blindly. Sorry I am unable to help.—oO. W.S. 











Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of ane infraction of the 
y 


game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such infor- 
mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 





Some Real Bear Hunters Talk on Bear Sleeping. 
From an Alaskan Authority. 


Editor Outdoor life:—In Outdoor Life for Alaska brown. Those mentioned in Cali- 


February I read an article on the annual 
sleep of the bear. Am sorry I have not 
been able to get the December number con- 
taining your ideas, as I would like very 
much to have seen them. “Senex” has given 
a list of questions, some of which I can 
answer (to my own satisfaction) after ex- 
aminations covering over forty years of 
bear hunting. I will endeavor to give them 
to you. 

It does not in all cases appear that bears 
have eaten a laxative just previous to enter- 
ing their dens, but in most cases the signs 
point that way. That may be caused by 
animal instinct, or by it being the only 
available food at that time of the year. But 
there is one point that is plain to me, and 
that is, that the last feed that a bear takes 
is a stringent of some kind, for in all bears 
killed during hibernation and also after 
coming from their dens, but before they 
have eaten grass or kelp, I have found a 
dry plug from six inches to a foot long 
right next to their rectum. It is always 
very dry and hard and when broken up, 
pulverizes. I have never found any other 
substance in their stomach or bowels and 
have made examinations at all periods o 
hibernation. ° 

In California and Oregon I have found 
this plug to consist chiefly of manzaneta 
and buck brush leaves and pine needles; in 
Southeastern Alaska it is of the leaves of 
the small underbrush of that locality; and 
in parts of Southwestern Alaska it is of 
clay of a bluish color. I have noticed that 
for some time before they go to their holes 
they pass clay mixed with their fish, which 
seems to physic them, fish being nearly 
their exclusive diet there after the run in 
the early summer. These bears are all 
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fornia and Oregon are the black and com- 
mon brown, Have never found any sign in 
dens of bears having passed anything while 
in there. I do not think, as a rule, bears 
eat anything for several days before enter- 
ing their dens permanently, as I have fre- 
quently noticed on the outside near en- 
trance, where they have had passages for 
several days. Either, by animal instinct, 
the bear has eaten, at his last meal, that 
which he knows will close the valve, or it 
is caused by the heat of his body drying up 
the small amount, left in him of last avail- 
able feed. At any rate, the plug is always 
there. 

I do not agree with Mr. Dunham that 
bears have a calender and go to bed on a 
certain date. It has been my experience 
that it depends altogether on weather con- 
ditions (early or late winter). In Oregon 
it extends from different times in Novem- 
ber to late in December. In Alaska from 
the middle of October to the middle of 
November. In warm climates they go in 
later and come out earlier than in the 
northern latitudes. In some parts of Alaska 
they do not leave their dens until the mid- 
dle of June of a late season. They go in 
when feed gets scarce and is hard to get on 
account of snow or heavy freezing. I have 
also noticed that they are good weather 
prophets, as they will generally make a 
start for their winter quarters several days 
before a big snow comes along. 

The bears which I have found wandering 
very ‘late in the season have either been 
drowned out of their beds or are very poor 
in condition; from some cause or other 
have not been able to acquire the neces- 
sary fat for winter, and I think generally 
die or are killed. I have never seen or 
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heard of a poor bear being killed in a den. 

They do not go soundly to sleep when 
first denning up. If you disturb them the 
first two or three weeks you will find them 
quite lively and ready for a scrap; also 
during the latter period they are not sound 
sleepers by any means. During the middle 
period you can punch them with a stick 
and they will only grunt and twist around. 

They mate in July and whelp in Febru- 
ary. The cubs are born blind and hairless, 
and from the size of a large mouse to that 
of a large rat, according to the size of the 
mother, and the species. If a pregnant fe- 
male is disturbed in her den after about the 
first of January she will slink her cubs 
before you can get her out, has been my 
experience in several cases. | killed a black 
bear in Oregon the latter part of December 
(which had been drowned out of her den), 
and upon examination I found in her womb 
a cub which was the sizé of common lead 
pencil and one inch long. It was perfectly 
formed, including the nails; its eyes were 
shown by two black specks about the size 
of pin points. 

Bears are as fat when coming from their 
dens as when entering, but the fat is not 
so oily and hardens more easily like lard 
when properly rendered. Bears are not rav- 
enously hungry when they first come out, 
as is generally supposed; in fact, I think it 
troubles them very little, as I have often 
noticed where they have come out and made 
a trip around for a few miles and gone 
back to their dens, not having been able to 
find any feed handy, and have remained for 
possibly a week (judging by their tracks), 
and in some cases have made two or three 
short trips in the course of a couple of 
weeks, of a late season. During that period 
they are not savage—above the normal. 
July, or during their rutting season, is their 
combative period. They stay fat as long 
as the plug stays in, and that stays until 
they get some green grass, bulbs or, in 
localities where it can be had, some sea 
kelp, which physics them, and from that on 
the fat disappears very fast. They may be 
informed by nature that meat should not be 
eaten on an empty stomach, but I think 
otherwise, for I have never known one to 
pass up the carcass of some poor old cow 
that has been caught in the snow or mud 
the fall before, and if it injures them in any 
way it has not been so recorded. 

I have formed my opinion that, in the 
first place, bears generally go back into the 
rough and snowy country to den up, and at 
the time of their coming out there is seldom 
any domesticated animals in that locality. 
Should there happen to be, Mr. Bear’s feet 
are always very tender at that time and he 
does not hanker for the chase over the 
rocks. (Moreover, only a few of the bears 
are cattle killers,) 
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When he leaves his den he walks care- 
fully and slowly and avoids as much as pos- 
sible all the sharp rocks. He knows where 
there is a slide or open patch on the south 
side of the mountain where the first grass 
and bulbs appear, or if handy goes to the 
beach and gets a good feed of kelp, and 
then to some grass plot, where he stays 
until the balance of the country has been 
uncovered, the grass has sprouted, his feet 
have hardened and he is ready to look up 
his natural feed, be it fish, berries, last 
year’s nuts or fresh meat. 

I beg to disagree with Mr. Albert Soto 
on one statement in his article (the bal- 
ance is all reasonable). He has, I conclude, 
been misinformed as to the kind of bears in 
that region. There are no so-called cinna- 
mon in Western Alaska. I have covered the 
entire region, including the section men- 
tioned by him, and there is only one species 
of bear there, and that is the Alaska brown, 
by some called the Alaska grizzly, which is 
nearly identical with the Kadiak bear, the 
difference being in the formation of the 
skull, as shown me at the Smithsonian In- 
stitute a couple of years ago. Before that 
I could see no difference in the two ani- 
mals. I make no claim as to the scientific 
knowledge of the habits of the bears. What 
little I may have gathered has been by per- 
sonal observation. If in any way these 
points will help you in your future research, 
I will be pleased should you deem it ad- 
visable to thoroly examine along these lines. 
I trust you will find them correct, and 
should you deem them advantageous to sci- 
entific men or the every-day sportsman, you 
are at liberty to use any part you see fit. 

I have spent a very pleasant winter here 
in the sunshine and salt water and am leav- 
ing on the next steamer for Seward, Alaska 
(my home town), and will guide an Eastern 
sportsman on my annual spring bear hunt 
to a place where we never fail to get the 
limit of big brownies. J. C. TOLMAN. 
Hawaii. 


Note.—Very few men enjoy the reputa- 
tion as an Alaskan bear hunter possessed by 
Mr. Tolman, Therefore a deep significance 
can be attached to anything he has to say 
on this subject. Personally he has prom- 
ised to keep a sharp lookout for new devel- 
opments in the bear-denning subject, and 
report same to us. We hope he will not 
forget his promise, as such information 
from men of his stamp is valuable.—Editor. 


Another Alaskan WHunter’s Views on the 
Denning-Up of Bears. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The hibernation of 
bears is an interesting subject, and I wish 
to add my little mite of knowledge in this 
line to that of other contributors of your 
valued magazine. First, in regard to the 
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hibernation of the big brown bears of the 
Alaska Peninsula, Alaska: On the 20th day 
of October I have always found plenty of 
bear signs along the small creeks where the 
bears were catching and eating salmon. Ten 
days after that there were no more fresh 
bear signs in that valley and along those 
same creeks, and yet there were bear dens 
nearby that bears came out of in the spring. 
(Just about what date bears go into their 
dens is governed by an early or late 
season.) 

My observation leads me to believe that 
the last few days before entering their dens 
they change their food to a berry or vege- 
table diet. One thing I am sure of, and 
that is that a bear never soils its winter 
den, I will qualify this by stating that I 
have never yet been lucky enough to have 
examined a winter den of a female bear that 
has had cubs; but as to all others, I am 
positive. 

The Alaska Peninsula is a volcanic coun- 
try and there are many caves or lava blow- 
outs at elevations of from 500 to 1,500 feet 
elevation. These blow-outs are natural dens 
and of all sizes and are known to the bears 
just the same as we know of different 
places of interest, and if one or more bears 
that have occupied a den all winter are 
killed when they come out in the spring, 
some other bear occupies that same den 
the next winter, barring accidents. All the 
big brown bears, both male and female, 
enter their dens fat, and with the exception 
of female bears that have had cubs in the 
den, they come out just as fat as they 
went in. 

The floors of the lava blow-outs are cov- 
ered with a fine volcanic ash about four 
inches deep, and this ash or dust is so light 
that a mouse would sink out of sight, and 
every move a bear would make in one of 
these dens would be record the same as if 
it were snow. There are the tracks where 
the bear walked in to the center of the den 
and curled up in a deep sleep until the 
snowslides would wake him up in the 
spring; and then where he had marched 
out, and with the exception of one or two 
places where the bear had urinated, there 
were no other signs to show that the bear 
had moved from the time he laid down 
until awakening in the spring. 

If a bear has been awakened prematurely 
by an earthquake and digs out thru the 
snow that has drifted over the entrance to 
his den and finds that the conditions are 
not favorable to remaining out, he will re- 
turn to the den and sleep until conditions 
are favorable. As I have stated before, all 
bears, with the exception of females, that 
have had cubs, come out of their dens about 
the first of May, just as fat as they went in. 
This is a provision of nature, and when the 
mating season arrives, about the last week 
in June, they are in condition. On ‘the 
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other hand, in the North Country the food 
supply would be too short and the time too 
scant for these huge plantigrades to get in 
condition. 

On emerging from their dens the first 
food they get is the tender ends of the 
mountain alder brush. Then as the snow 
leaves the steep mountain slopes on the 
southern exposes the new grass, and as the 
frost leaves the ground on the lowlands 
they dig out the ground squirrel, About the 
first of July the salmon begin running, and 
from that till fall salmon is their principal 
diet, altho they are omniverous, carnivorous 
and cannibals. Yet, a female bear will not 
kill a cub, nor a male bear a small cub, but 
woe to the yearling and 2-year-old bear if 
one of these big brutes runs afoul of them! 
Unless torn up in some of their desperate 
battles, the pelts of the Alaska brown bears 
are prime up to July ist, and in some in- 
stances later than that. 

A female bear due to have cubs goes into 
her winter den in prime condition, and 
about the middle of February has from one 
to four cubs about the size of rats. They 
are born blind and have a short coat of 
hair. When the mother bear comes out in 
the spring she is poor, as her fat has been 
converted into milk for the upkeep of her 
cubs, Considering the size of the full-grown 
animals their young at birth are unusually 
small and develop slowly, and when den- 
ning-up time comes the following fall the 
cubs are not large enough to take care of 
themselves. 

I have killed a bear the second day after 
coming out of its den, with nothing at all 
in its stomach, Right in Alaska, where 
there are plenty of bears, there are many 
men whose information about bears is first- 
handed. Let’s hear from them, or anybody 
who knows. Tell us the difference between 
a brown bear and a grizzly; a Kadiak and 
an Alaska Peninsula bear. L. L. BALES. 

California. 


Note.—Mr. Bales has been known by rep- 
utation to the editor of Outdoor Life as a 
hunter of Alaskan game for nearly thirty 
years. Twenty-seven years ago he was, to 
our personal knowledge and recollection, ad- 
vertising as a guide from Juneau, Alaska. 
During all these years he has guided hunt- 
ing parties to Alaska (when not engaged in 
running dog sled over mail routes or man- 
aging worlds fair exhibits). . We have met 
him personally, and have examined two 
bear hides, each eleven feet long, that were 
taken in Alaska by hunters under his guid- 
ance.—Editor. 


From a Montana Hunter. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just read 
Mr. Rowell’s article on the denning up of 
bears in your March number, and while I 
agree with him on mogt everything he says, 
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I differ on the droppings in the spring. 
I don’t think there is a particle of food 
remains in the bear’s stomach all winter, 
and I have never discovered very hard drop- 
pings in spring, but have noticed around 
and in their winter holes very hard drop- 
pings. I killed one bear in Montana, in his 
hole, on December 8th, and his stomach and 
entrails were perfectly clean, as have been 
the stomachs and intestines of all the other 
bears I have killed in spring before they 
left their winter beds. I also killed a bear 
the day after he came out in the spring, 
and the only signs of any food was a rose 
bud only about half way down his throat. 
His stomach was entirely empty, and if Pid- 
cock’s bear (referred to in your March num- 
ber) had a pound of food in his stomach he 
was not holed up for good. 

I killed one bear in his hole on April 5th, 
and he had not been at the mouth or tne 
den all winter, as the snow had not been 
disturbed that I could tell. I am like Mr. 
Rowell, I don’t think those things should be 
guessed at, and no one should write about 
bears unless: he has a little bear sense. I 
don’t see why old man Dunham did not give 
us the exact minute on October 28th (see 
February number) when all the _ bears 
turned in for the winter. It’s certainly 
funny to hear some people try to tell you 
about bears. I think if they would hunt 
more and read less they would know a lit- 
tle more about wild-game life. 

Montana. STEVE ELKINS. 

Note.—Mr. Rowell’s statement about the 
hard dropping in the spring reads: “The 
first dropping that a bear drops in the 
spring, in most cases, has been carried all 
winter, and is as solid almost as wood.” 
When we read this statement we inferred 
that Mr. Rowell meant the one dropping in 
the spring, and not droppings in general. 
Could not this dropping be the “plug” that 
some of our bear hunters have mentioned 
as being in the animal’s colon thru the win- 
ter sleep, and which is dropped in the 
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spring? We have hunted and killed bears 
with Mr. Elkins, and consider him one of 
our greatest authorities on the subject.— 
Editor. 


A Colorado Bear Hunter Talks. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On November 23, 
1901, I killed a female grizzly bear that had 
gone into winter quarters. She was in a 
dug hole that had perhaps been dug four or 
five years. The den was on a northeast 
slope, about one-third of the way down 
from the top of the mountain, as nine-tenths 
of the dug holes are that I know of, and I 
know of at least fifty. She had come into 
the vicinity of the den during a storm, about 
the first of November, but the snow had all 
gone off and the weather was nice and clear 
with cold nights; yet she had not been more 
than thirty yards from the den up to the 
date of killing. 

She had four inches of fat all over the 
outside, and of course the inside was nearly 
all fat. She dressed out close to 8s00 
pounds. The intestines were as flat as a 
piece of tape and as clean as if they had 
been turned and washed. There was not 
the least particle of anything in the intes- 
tines. The stomach was contracted till 
you could hardly dent it. Brother and I cut 
the stomach open, and all there was in it 
was about an ounce of a yellow fluid of 
the consistency of linseed oil, which we 
tasted, and found it to be as hot as any 
cayenne pepper I ever tasted. 

If this information is acceptable I might 
tell of more experiences with my favorite 
game and of their winter habits. 

Colorado. W. R. CRANDELL. 

Note.—As we know Mr. Crandell by repu- 
tation to be a great bear hunter (having 
killed one of the largest grizzlies ever 
brought down in Colorado—possibly the one 
mentioned by him), anything he may wish 
to send us on the bear subject will be appre- 
ciated.—Editor. 


Some New Thoughts on the Bear Subject. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the last fifty- 
two years in which I have roamed around in 
the brush I have acquired a knowledge of 
the bears of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, which in some respects, I deem, 
slightly outclasses common knowledge. And 
in referring to the bears of the three afore- 
mentioned states, I do so advisedly, for 
there are two separate and distinct species, 
and any naturalist or all of them collective- 
ly, asserting to the contrary, fails to suc- 
cessfully disprove my assertion, for it isn’t 
a theory but a condition. The round-nose 
black bear, at a weight of 400 pounds, is a 
whopper; but a cinnamon-nose black bear, 


to my certain knowledge, attained a weight 
of 850 pounds, and the cinnamon-nose bear 
not only is twice as large as the round-nose, 
but he is much taller in proportion to his 
weight than the round-nose bear. If a cin- 
namon-nose bear ever goes up a tree, or 
ever has gone up a tree, I have never 
learned of it. Altho they have as good 
claws as the round-nose bear, they appear 
to deem it beneath their dignity to be put 
up a tree by a pack of yelping hounds. The 
cinnamon-nose bear has a nose of one-third 
greater cross section, up and down than 
sideways, and the nose has a huge arch, 
whereas in the round-nose bear a straight 
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edge would touch his nose all the way from 
the forehead as far as the hair grows on 
the nose. 

This information which I have just 
“coughed up” may not be the class which 
you are seeking, so I will “break it off” 
and write a few things about bears and 
their doings. About ten days previous to 
denning up, when they begin to “scour,” 
as we old codgers call it, we know that for 
four or five days they will cease eating, 
and in four to six days more they will den 
up. If they eat anything which causes the 
purging (scouring) I am not aware of it. 
I have fed several bears on the intestines 
of deer for several weeks previous to their 
denning up, so I have had opportunities to 
observe or take note of their doings, and I 
deem it one of the most noteworthy facts 
in connection with the life of any animal 
that when a bear’s system is fitted for his 
winter’s sleep, there is not even a stink re- 
maining inside of him (or her, whichever it 
may be), and their system in general, and 
their stomach and bowels are in such a san- 
itary condition that a puncture made by a 
bullet thru the stomach or bowels heals, 
thereby rendering these organs as good as 
“before taking.” 

Right here in this country, about twenty- 
five or possibly thirty years ago, a bear was 
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routed from her den and shot thru the 
stomach, but she paid no attention to so 
slight a thing as a bullet going thru her in 
that part of her anatomy, and the man who 
shot her was no hunter, so he paid no more 
attention to her, seeing she ran away. But 
several days after the shooting a hunter in 
an adjoining township learned about it, and 
there being snow on the ground when the 
shooting occurred, and no snow having 
fallen between times, the hunter followed 
her trail for about six miles (to where she 
had again denned up), and killed her. The 
holes in the stomach were healed, and the 
hole in the hide where the bullet went in 
was healed, but the hole where the bullet 
came out lacked slightly of being healed. 
So it is no myth about such wounds in the 
stomach of a bear in that condition healing 
before those in the hide. 
Michigan. W. A. LINKLETTER. 


Note.—We never like to say that a man is 
in error unless we positively know our posi- 
tion to be correct, therefore we publish Mr. 
Linkletter’s remarks about the “cinnamon- 
nose” bear and the “round-nose” bears for 
what they are worth. His statements re- 
garding the denning habits of bears square 
up pretty well with the general knowledge 
of bear hunters on this subject.—Editor. 


A Prospecting Trip in the Sheep Country of Alaska. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some time ago you 
asked me to tell you something about our 
trip to the Chitina River last summer, so 
am going to give you just a short and con- 
cise description of our experiences: We left 
McCarthy (Alaska), on the 23rd of June, 
with five pack horses and the following 
members in the party: Jack Schultz, head 
packer; “Jimmie the Bear,” camp cook; Ben 
Jackson, horse wrangler; Dr. Edward C. 
Sherman, to take care of our masticating 
machinery; Harold W. McCracken, natural- 
ist, and the writer. 

The first night we camped on the banks 
of the Nizina River. Crossing it the next 
day without a mishap we wended our way 
up Chittitu Creek. The third day we 
crossed the high divide and camped on 
Young Creek. The fourth day we crossed 
the second divide and reached the Chitina 
River. 

About 2 o’clock Mac spotted a brown bear 
feeding on a hillside off to our left. He and 
Jack went after him, while the rest of the 
party continued with the pack train. Soon 
we heard the bombardment, but not until 
late at night did we get the full particulars. 
It appears after they had gotten in to the 
danger zone they lost their bearings, or be- 
came bewildered, and could not locate Bruin 
until they actually walked on top of him. 


Mac with a .25 high-power, Schultz with his 
Remington automatic and four pockets full 
of ammunition. It was their first bear, and 
they did not intend for him to get away. 
By actual count, there were twenty-one 
holes in the skin and nearly one hundred in 
the atmosphere, The enemy had been taken 
completely by surprise and never did have 
a chance to get on high gear. They had 
worked up to within twenty feet of him, and 
in the broad, open sunshine, the bear lying 
behind a hummock. Both were equipped 
with a camera, but not once did they think 
of their kodaks until they were skinning 


- the animal, That night we had them hauled 


up before the Doctor on a charge of mur- 
der, and after a fair and impartial hearing 
they were sentenced to leave their cameras 
in camp during the rest of the trip. 

Here we made permanent camp on a 
beautiful stream with lots of trout. A little 
way back in the timber there are a number 
of beaver dams, where we can watch them 
working day or night. Not having any dark- 
ness here at this time of year, they work 
one long shift. 

After a few days of fishing and hunting, 
Jack and Ben went back to McCarthy for 
more supplies and a moving-picture machine 
that, before leaving, we had ordered from 
New York 
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Two old dogs—the author and Shep. 


Upon the arrival of Jack and Ben we 
packed up and started up the valley, headed 
for the Big Glacier and Boundary Mountain, 
where there are more sheep to the square 
mile than any other place we know of. 
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There were many bad glacier streams to 
cross, but we found one that beats them all 
—Bull River and Bull River Glacier. It is 
also known as Short River. Vhere it 
emerges from under the glacier to where it 
empties into the Chitina is only a quarter of 
a mile, It is about 100 feet wide and runs 
at express-train speed, and can be heard ten 
mifes away. 

On the following day we reached a good 
camping place beside the Chitina Glacier, 
about ten miles up, and nearly opposite 
Boundary Mountain. Mac went out next 
day and got a nice ram. After a few days 
of prospecting some of the boys wanted to 
go to Boundary, so we packed up light back 
packs, and also packed two dogs, and hied 
away for this wonderful sheep pasture. 
Boundary is an island mountain, rising out 
of the middle of the glacier, being about 
fifteen miles long by seven wide and sur- 
rounded by ice. 

Dr. Sherman soon began to talk of depart- 
ing for home, owing to urgent business 
duties. McCracken also had to leave, as he 
was due at Kadiak for a bear hunt. Leaving 
Jack to guard camp, the rest of us packed 
up and accompanied our departing friends 
to McCarthy. Then, repacking, we returned 
to our camp. After a rest of two days we 
packed up and left on a prospecting trip to 
Bull River Glacier. We were able to find 
some fine float, and after staking out some 
claims and collecting some valuable sam- 
ples, we were ready to return. While pros- 
pecting we killed two nice rams, the meat 
of which we jerked and brought back, as 
well as the heads. 

This year we expect to return for our 
assessment work, but there will be one less 
in our party next time, as since the above- 
described trip Jimmie (whose real name is 
James Barkley) has crossed the Great Di- 
vide, having been killéd the past winter in 
a snowslide. J. P. HUBRICK. 

Alaska. 


Children Attacked by Cougar. 


Well-authenticated instances of the attack 
on human beings by our so-called “mountain 
lions” (puma, cougar, “Felis concolor’) are 
so extremely rare that the following sub- 
stantiative account of such an occurrence is 
worth recording. 

On September 23d of last year (1916) Do- 
reen Ashburnham, aged 11, and Tony Far- 
rer, aged 8, children living at the head of 
Cowichan Lake, British Columbia, went to 
a pasture field about three-quarters of a 
mile from their home to get their saddle 
ponies. What happened is graphically told 
in the simple language of the hunter who 
finally shot and killed the cougar after the 
near tragic occurrence 


“The girl, who was in the lead, saw the 
animal crouching on the side of the trail 
but was attacked before she had time to 
turn. As she was knocked down, the boy, 
instead of trying to make his escape, sprang 
to her assistance and beat the brute fran- 
tically over the head with the bridle he was 
carrying. The cougar, leaving the girl, at- 
tacked him in turn, knocking him to the 
ground and severely mauling him. 

“The girl, in turn, instead of running 
away, came to the rescue of her little play- 
mate, jumped onto the cougar’s back, en- 
tangled the beast’s jaws in her bridle and 
tried to tear out its eyes with her fingers. 
She succeeded in gouging out one of them, 
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forcing the brute to release his victim. By 
walking backwards and fighting the “lion” 
off with her bridle the girl finally effected 
their escape, the cougar slinking off into 
the adjacent thicket. They got home as 
best they could, the girl half carrying her 
little companion, who was torn so badly 
about the head that his scalp was hanging 
loose; his back was covered with lacera- 
tions, and he was faint with loss of blood. 
The girl did not come off so badly. Her 
worst wound was on the elbow of one arm 
which she thrust into the cougar’s jaws to 
keep them from crushing the head of her 
companion; it was bitten thru to the bone 
and she suffered a few other minor lacera- 
tions. 

“The nearest doctor, twenty-five miles 
away, was hurriedly summoned by tele- 
phone. I was likewise asked to call another 
doctor who lives on the lake but has retired 
from practice. Taking my dogs so as not 
to lose any time and give the animal a 
chance to get away, I performed my errand 
and then went after the cougar. We located 
him not more than thirty yards from where 
he had left the children and the dogs ran 
him right past me, giving me an easy shot, 
not, however, before he had badly mauled 
one of the dogs about the chest. 

“Both of the beast’s eyes were quite 
white, the doctor proclaiming it to be 
caused by cataract. Being partially blind, 
he was thus evidently unable to hunt his 
accustomed quarry, and in the pangs of 
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hunger attacked the first thing which came 
his way. 

“The cougar, measuring 7 feet 9 inches 
from tip to tip, has been mounted by the 
curator of the museum at Victoria, who esti- 
mates its age as about 5 years. Its subse- 
quent exhibit for the benefit of the Red 
Cross fund realized a considerable sum.” 


CHARLES MARSH. 
Cowichan Lake, B. C. 


[Our verification of the above in all its 
essentials being practically complete, we 
print the story with the simple comment 
that the attack was the indubitable outcome 
of very unusual and unique conditions, not 
liable to be repeated in an ordinary life- 
time. So far as we know, this is the sec- 
ond, possibly third, well-authentitated in- 
stance of the cougar’s attacking human 
beings, the victims in all cases being chil- 
dren, the conditions being likewise extraor- 
dinary. We doubt whether an adult man .or 
woman has been ever similarly. assailed by 
cougars, which, in our estimate, can be 
ranked about on a par with coyotes so far 
as individual courage and “ferocity” are 
concerned. Not the least interesting fea- 
ture of the above relation is the superb 
courage and loyality of the children to each 
other in the hour of bitter need. We sin- 
cerely trust that they receive the medals of 
the Royal Humane Society, whose award 
has been recommended by those conversant 
with their heroism.—Editor. ] 


Hawks at Their Game. 


From the small sparrow-hawk to the large 
goshawk these birds are an interesting fam- 
ily. It may seem surprising that compara- 
tively few persons have been witness to the 
exciting pursuit or capture of their prey, 
for a little persevering observation will 
cause some real thrills. 

The pretty little sparrow hawk, for exam- 
ple, seen gracefully sailing over the 
meadow, suddenly darts down, disappearing 
in the brush, then swerves up to alight in 
a tree. The object of this action has es- 
caped in the thicket. Perhaps the thicket 
is small and in an open field. Hidden in 
the brush the small bird—very likely a song 
sparrow—lies quivering in terror. Finally 
and in the course of time it shakes itself 
back into life, peers cautiously around and 
begins carefully working its way toward the 
open. Here it pauses timidly to reconnoiter. 
The least rustle of leaves sends it scurrying 
fearfully back to shelter. If no other birds 
are visible and songs are hushed the sparrow 
waits a little longer. Presently a swallow 
flits by, a thrush starts its song, and the 
refugee is sufficiently reassured to venture 
further out. Taking now a final careful 
view of things, and no enemy appearing 
in sight, it quills its feathers a few mo- 


ments, and sails to the ground close by. 

But the sparrow hawk meanwhile has 
been leisurely and confidently waiting con- 
cealed by the foliage of the nearby tree. 
Almost on the instant the now unsuspecting 
sparrow touches the earth the falcon claws 
sink in its small back, a few heart-rending 
cries following, before swift strokes of the 
knife-like beak free the captive from misery. 

Should circumstances, as often happens, 
somewhat vary this little drama, as when 
the prey is surprised in the open, a long 
chase may ensue, the pursued endeavoring 
by frantic dashes to gain the sheltering 
brush, the bird of prey attempting dex- 
trously to prevent this, The sparrow may 
finally be forced to give up from sheer ex- 
haustion, if a lucky swoop of the hawk does 
not more quickly end the chase. 

Often, however, a kingbird may appear 
opportunely, altering the relative advan- 
tages of the two main actors of the play. 
This true harbinger of evil is always the 
first to detect a hawk and decry his pres- 
ence to the world. When the king of birds 
happens along at the critical moment, there- 
fore he immediately enters actively into the 
fray, attacks the hawk from above and dis- 
tracts its attention sufficiently for the spar- 
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row to make an easy get-away. The perse- 
cution of the former continues until it is 
pursuaded to leave the neighborhood. 

It may truthfully be said that there are 
endless reels of exciting moving pictures 


OF 
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for anyone who sets out to see them, pro- 
viding he is unobtrusive, alert and persever- 
ing; then he will be amply rewarded for his 
efforts. F. N. WHITMAN. 
Illinois. 


A Minnesota Trapper and Guide Writes of Bears. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read your 
February number of Outdoor Life and no- 
tice articles, “More Sidelights on Bruin’s 
Annual Sleep.” Any matter pertaining to 














A MINNESOTA TIMBER WOLF. 


Killed by Jack Burris, St. Louis Co., Minn., 
hades 6 88 lbs. Mr. Burris is shown with 
wolf. 


bears, their habits, etc., always interests 
me. I have raised from cubs four bears the 
past three years, having trapped a good 
many. 

I am a trapper and guide, living alone on 
my homestead in St. Louis County, Minne- 
sota, and make no pretenses of being a 


writer or authority on bears, their habits, 
etc. 

In Northern Minnesota bears generally go 
to sleep near December ist and awaken be- 
tween April Ist and 15th. Now, I do not 
agree with the writers when they state that 
bears ingested some plant of a cathartic na- 
ture before denning up in the fall. It is not 
necessary, as the four bears I wintered two 
winters were chained to trees near my cabin 
and could not get mountain ash berries or 
any other food that would act as a cathartic. 
And my bears went to their dens as fat as 
hogs and came forth in April in very good 
condition. 

Now, to explain about the mountain ash 
berries as coming from a bear unbroken. 
Why, that is nature. In August during blue- 
berry season I tied my four bears in the 
blueberry patches (of which we have a 
great many). The bears are as fond of blue- 
berries as mountain ash berries; in fact, 
more so. Well, blueberries come from bears 
all unbroken, or nearly so. 

I used to feed my bears boiled cracked 
field corn, and it came from them almost 
in the same shape as before they ate it. 
Both springs after my bears came from 
their dens I failed to find any droppings in 
their dens. I have seen the droppings of 
wild bears in the spring trapping season in 
which their food came forth nearly as they 
ate it. 

Another thing I have noticed in tracking 
bears in the spring trapping season, when 
the snow is mostly all gone: The bears 
come to the creeks (about May Ist) at the 
time the fish commence to run (to spawn). 
Pickerel come first and then the suckers. 
If a bear should come to a small patch of 
snow, or water, or mud, in fact, anything 
that would leave an imprint, he goes many 
paces out of his way to get around it. That’s 
nature again, and it is the reason we still 
have bears in Minnesota. There will be 
wild bears here fifty years hence. 

Minnesota, JACK BURRIS. 


Record Deer Heads. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Can you tell me 
the measurements of the antlers of the big- 


gest buck mule deer killed? I got one last 
fall with a spread of 35% inches. At a 
point seven inches up from the basal ridge 
the antler is 7 inches in circumference. This 
is an inch bigger around and a half inch 
greater spread than a fine elk head we 
have here in the bank. The head is now 


with J. C. Miles for mounting. He is just 
beginning the work on it. ROY PAINTER. 

Wyoming. 

We called at Mr. Miles’ place and saw 
your big head. We note that it would have 
a spread of 35% inches, altho Mr. Miles had 
the horns spread and a little wedge placed 
in the top, so when we saw it the spread 
had been increased to about 37 inches. How- 
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ever, he informed me that this wedge was 
placed there by mistake and shortly would 
have the horns brought back to their nor- 
mal position. I must congratulate you upon 
the possession of this beautiful head. We 
would give a great deal ourselves to be able 
to take down such a splendid deer. 

It appears to us that the record deer 
head of America in spread is now owned by 
Dr. H. M. Beck, Wilkesbarre, Pa. We have 
the affidavit of three men to the spread of 
this head, and also have a photograph of 
it showing the skull bared, so there is no 
chance of any fake on it. The affidavit 
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states that this head measures 44% inches, 
which shows that it is practically a 45-inch 
spread. However, we have never claimed 
any more than 44% for it. This is a mule 
deer head, 

Previous to receipt of information on the 
Beck head we had always given credit to 
another mule deer head, owned by H. M. 
Whiting of British Columbia, the spread of 
which was certified to before a notary, and 
this certificate states it as being 44%%4-inch 
spread. The photographs of both of these 
heads have been reproduced in former is- 
sues of Outdoor Life.—Editor. 


Big Elephants and ‘‘Black’’ Cats. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Am enclosing you 
herewith a postcard on which is a photo of 
an Indian grave, that may be of interest to 
you. If this custom of placing a man’s 
guns over his grave were followed by white 
men, what an array some of the graves of 
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An Indian grave at Duncan, B.C. 


the gun cranks of Outdoor Life would 
make! 

Am also enclosing a clipping from a 
Montreal paper that does not quite square 
with C. Thomas’ statement that an African 
elephant has never been trapped or cap- 


tured, Perhaps you would care to publish 
this in your magazine. He is correct in the 
main, however, for African elephants are of 
little use for work purposes, being too un- 
tameable. 

Last fall we had the sale of deer meat 
prohibited on the market here (Victoria, 
B. C.) as a result of the agitation we put 
up the year previous, for which we are in 
part due to Outdoor Life for publishing the 
little write-up I sent in. 

We have had a great plague of horned 
and snowy owls here this season, over 200 
being shot lately, owing, I believe, to a 
sickness having killed off nearly all the 
rabbits up north, on which the owls feed. 
They get into chicken houses in the city; 
also kill a lot of song birds, etc. I also 
note in Ladies’ Home Journal an article in 
which it is claimed cats in the United 
States kill annually about 3,500,000 song 
birds and game birds. Would it not be a 
good idea for Outdoor Life to agitate a 
municipal tax on cats, same as on dogs, 
thruout the U. S. A. and Canada. This 
would help some. When in the country I 
always kill a cat that I meet (if I have a 
gun) that is a quarter of a mile from a 
house. J. B. TIGHE. 

British Columbia. 


The Elephant Jumbo. 


Sentinel.—The celebrated elephant, Jumbo, 
was born in Central Africa and came into 
the possession of the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris. From there he went to the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, London, and was 
sold to Barnum for £2,000 in spite of much 
outcry and many petitions. After much trou- 
ble he was shipped on the S.S. Assyrian Mon- 
arch and landed in New York on April 9, 
1882. He was exhibited all over the country, 
and was killed in a railway accident at St. 
Thomas, Ontario, on September 15, 1885. He 
weighed six tons. 


Note.—We have no love for the wild tame 
cat—the one that strays from the house and 
remains hours, sometimes days—trailing up 
and feeding off birds. We shall publish 
an interesting paper very soon on this sub- 
ject that gives some interesting conclusions 
and authentic data,—Editor. 
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Outdoor Life as a Twenty-Cent Magazine 


When we announced in our July number that the subscription and news- 
stand price of Outdoor Life would be raised with our September number we 
did not count on opening up the flood-gates of commendation which our an- 
nouncement caused to be unloosed. For years, it seems, Outdoor Life has 
rested content with no great change from old policies; no departure from the 
old rule to put out a good magazine at a low price. No red-letter pyrotech- E 
nics have illuminated our pages heralding great things to come—so that, 
apparently, as one writer expressed it, our friends “were waiting for some- 
thing to drop soon’”’—and we are happy in the thought that the “drop’—altho 
indicated by a “raise’—has been received with such universal and cordial 
approval by our readers in every walk of life. 

As we go to press with this—the August—number, these letters of good 
cheer are so completely overwhelming us that, rather than attempt to answer 
all of them by letter, we shall merely acknowledge our appreciation here and 
take the liberty of assuring one and all that your expressions of loyalty and 
devotion for our cause shall always be an inspiration that will spur us on to 
even better efforts for the uplift and the improvement of your magazine. For 
Outdoor Life is yours—not ours; it is what you make it; for its size and qual- 
ity are measured by the support that you, our readers, give to it. You are sup- 
plying the power for the old boat—we are merely acting as pilot at the wheel. 

As we have stated before in these columns, the publishing of a national 
magazine in the Far West is not the proverbial bed of roses that some might 
imagine. While our Uncle Samuel makes no distinction between the cost of 
sending a magazine to a subscriber in Colorado and sending it to one in Maine, 
yet the railroad companies are not so good to us in the hauling of our freight: 
for it costs us over $200 a month more for our Massachusetts paper delivered 
in Denver than the same paper would cost in New York City. 

We have other obstacles to overcome in the West in the mechanical line, 
in space selling, etc. But, brothers, your Outdoor Life will always be pub- 
lished for you, and it will ever continue to breathe to you the breath of the 
Western pines, the spirit of the West’s rushing rivers and its unfathomable 
wilderness; its snow-clad mountains, its stupendous heights; its freedom, its 
sunshine, its life. 

Now that you have all been made fully conversant with the conditions 
under which we have been compelled to raise on the price of Outdoor Life— 
and which change you have so stoutly approved by letter and word—we will 
beg your indulgence long enough to make 


A Further Announcement 


which We believe will be a very pleasant and agreeable one, both to our 
readers and to our advertising patrons. Commencing with the October (1917) 
number, Outdoor Life will be changed to the flat form, a shape that many of 
the magazines have successfully adopted during the past year. Due to a great 
saving of marginal space (new size of page will be 8%x12 in.) much more 
reading matter can be run in less number of pages than in the present style, 
while the new form will also allow of a much greater display of artistic effect 
as well as increase the general letterpress appearance. The new size will 
accommodate, roughly, twice as much reading matter to the page as our 
present form. The change will place Outdoor Life (altho published at the 
door of the fabled Wild and Woolly West) right in the van of the best Amer- 
ican periodicals of national prominence. 

And another word: While you are so earnestly digesting the above news, 
and painting pictures in your mind’s eye of what a great magazine Outdoor 
Life will be in its new form and dress, don’t forget 
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The Great Economical Saving 


it will be for you to subscribe now for several years in advance while you are 
able to do so at the old $1.50 rate. Subscriptions will be received for any num- 
ber of years, from one to five, inclusive, at the old rate (domestic, $1.50 a 
year; Canada, $1.75; foreign, $2.00), provided they reach our office before 
September ist next. Address Subscription Department, Outdoor Life, Denver, 
Colo., enclosing remittance, and your orders will have our prompt attention. 
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A Sportsman Writes of Camping Accessories. 


Camping and “roughing it” have practi- 
cally always been considered more or less 
the same thing, but during the last few 
years a new kind of camping has rapidly 
come into practice, what might, for want 
of a better name, be called “auto-camping.” 
By that is meant that the whole camp cen- 
ters around the automobile. True, the old 
camp wagon with its team spelled more or 
less comfort, and even today it affords a 
means, for some, of getting into the hills 
that would not be exchanged for Pullman 
car luxuries if they could be had, instead. 
But the automobile is a growing and an im- 
portant factor in the camping game, and we 
might as well admit it, much as we old 
Westerners dislike to. 

Lest one provoke a civil war right here, 
it is wise to skip over the score or so of 
different makes of automobiles, and con- 
fine ourselves to what may be easily car- 
ried in one for camp purposes. 

Suppose we make camp and see edie 
comes out of the old boat, anyway: First, 
of course, is the tent, some place in which 
to sleep and eat. One can, if he wishes to, 
use the same old tents we have always 
pitched, but they take time and work to 
erect. No one wants to cut tent stakes and 
poles, and they make an awkward sackful, 





The Tentobed. 


at best, to pack. The solution is to use the 

auto itself as not only a tent frame, but 

also as a part of the tent itself. Then only 

a few stakes are needed, and the tent is 

put up in a hurry, and is also anchored fast 
198 


by the machine. This also saves much 
packing and unpacking, as is readily seen. 

Of the various auto tents, one can take 
his choice to fit his needs. They come in 
all weights of cloth, from balloon silk, which 
is really only a light, fine, tightly-woven cot- 
ton treated with oils, usually paraffin and 
some others, to the regular heavy 10-ounce 
army duck, and even heavier, if one wants 
his tent made to order. The sizes are such 
as to fit practically every automobile. 

One of the best tents, by the way, is the 
“trailer,” or sort of folding cart that is 
hitched behind the automobile proper. This 

















The Kamp Komfort Bed. 


trailer contains practically all the camp 
stuff, and thus leaves the machine itself 
free for the campers. Another advantage 
of the trailer is that one when in camp has 
his machine free to use without disturbing 
the camp. Which is best, all depends on 
what you want it for. 

If you merely want to sleep in the ma- 
chine itself, then there is the Anykar Au- 
tokot, an iron frame, hinged to fold, and 
with iron legs so that it can also be used 
on the ground, or at home, just as one 
wishes. The frame is covered with heavy 
brown duck. To use it just unfold it, and 
place it in the auto over the top of the 
seats, and then make up the blankets on it 
the same as usual, It will sleep two nicely, 
And three with a snug fit. There have been 
cases where one man drove and another 
slept by turns, and thus the machine was 
kept on the road night and day. This Au- 
tokot is also useful in transporting a sick 
or injured person in a machine. 

But if one wants to have more room, then 
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there are the tents proper, such as the 
Pullman Auto-Bed, or Red Seal Auto Tent, 
and others on the same principle. These 
are practically shed, or Baker, tents, with 
the machine taking the place of the front 
poles and thus filling up the front of the 
tent also. Inside one arranges his camp fur- 
niture the same as ever, of course. Some of 
these tents use the machine steps, or run- 
ning board, as a part of the cot, or cots, 





The Colapso Outing Table. 


perhaps, such as the Eveready Auto Bed. 
One is about as good as another, depending 
on one’s personal needs and tastes. All are 
practical. The McMillin Auto Bed is an- 
other of the beds designed to go into the 
body of the car itself. 

As for mattresses, the air mattress seems 
to be in use by a large number of campers 
and sportsmen, They are all plain rubber 
bags, to be blown up when in use and roll 
up like a rubber blanket when packed 
away. One cannot go astray if he takes 
any of the following makes: The Perfec 
tion Air Bed, or the Comfort Sleeping Pock- 
et. The Tentobed is a combination of tent 
and cot-bed thoroly practical. 

But some do not like air beds, and prefer 
the regular stuffed mattress, such as I[lan- 
asilk Canoe and Camp Mattress, or the 
Kamp Komfort Bed. The [Danasilk bed is 
stuffed with a waterproof material that 
acts‘also as a life preserver if it should be 
so needed, while the Ellis bed is less costly 
and is filled with new cotton like the ones 
we use at home. One is as comfortable as 
the other. 

Next naturally come the cots, tables and 
other camp furniture. They must all fold, 
of course. None is better than the Tele- 
scope Cot Bed. As for a table, try the 
Colapso Outing Table. All of these things 
are good to use at home, too, remember, 
when a flood of relatives boil in on you 
without warning and sometimes without in- 
vitations. They all beat sleeping in the 
proverbial bathtub of the funny papers. 

Now for the cooking or spreading of the 
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lunch if the things were cooked at home and 
you are out over only a meal or two. House- 
hold dishes are a nuisance. We must have 
something more practical and convenient, 
also less breakable. There are the various 
kinds of auto trunks and picnic cases made 
under the name of Meek, from which to eat 
Heinz’s “Fifty-Seven Varieties,” or if you 
would go back from the road and the ma- 
chine for an afternoon, then take along a 
Wear-Ever Aluminum Cooking Outfit. It fits 
in your pocket, and on it you can brew a 
cup of tea and fry some trout as well as at 
the home camp, or even in your own home 
itself. If you want to stay over night, then 
also slip a Grace Convertible Tent into your 
game pocket. It is in two pieces and can 
thus be used as a waterproof by two when 
tramping. At night button them together 
and crawl in, or do the same if it rains all 
afternoon. Better by far than sitting mis- 
erably under a tree, for all trees leak. 

And do not forget some kind of a light, 
either, There are various searchlights, but 
none better than the Brilliant that fits onto 
one’s hat like the lamps the coal miners 
use. This leaves the hands free, and one 
can light up any place one wants merely by 
moving one’s head. And there is not a bet- 
ter cap made, by the way, than the Jones 
cap. It is wear and waterproof. But if one 
wishes more light, a regular lantern, then 
try the Coleman Quick-Lite Lantern, which 
burns gasoline. This is particularly handy 
for automobile campiug, as one has his gas- 
oline always at hand. 

When it comes to footwear, of course it 
all depends on where we walk. Several 
makers, however, each supply practically ev- 
ery kind of foot covering the outdoor man 
can possibly need. There is the well-known 
Cutter Boot, and the equally good Russell 
footgear. For wet going, try having your 
shoes soled with the new artificial rubber 


The Jones Cap. 


compounds, that wear better than leather, 
such as the Textan soles. And do not for- 
get the little things, such as a Waterman 
Ideal Fountain Pen, or a glass of Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter in the lunch-basket, along- 
side of the can labeled Full-Meal, which 
contains a delicious combination of meat 
and vegetables, to be eaten hot or cold, and 
enough in one can for two hungry men. 
Nothing will of course take the place of 
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fresh meat and vegetables in the long run, 
but for short trips, why carry water when 
there is a flood of it in every stream? And 
among the condensed foods nothing is bet- 
ter than G. Washington Coffee—a coffee ex- 
tract — Borden’s Condensed Milk, Sports- 
man’s Chocolate Bracer, Educator Crack- 
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ers, Campbell’s Soups and the Merrill-Soule 
Dried Vegetables. 

All these things have been tested out’ by 
practical campers and all have been found 
to be good, and well worth their weight and 
space in the camper’s auto. 

BE. R. BATTLES. 


Emergency Cookery. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Outdoor Life will 
be represented at the war front. Hunters, 
campers and fishermen are certain to 
make efficient soldiers and have been of- 
fering their services. Almost to a man my 
own disciples and relatives who are of serv- 
ice age have already volunteered, Nephews 
are in active service and many young fish- 
ing friends are about to leave their city 
desks and go into training. It is a great 
sorrow to those of us who are in our fifties 
that our country cannot make use of us as 
soldiers in active duty. But all of us will 
find a way to “do our bit.” At the very 
start those of us who have had experience 
in the open can give a little practical ad- 
vice. 

Soldiers cannot on empty stomachs make 
long marches nor stand the hardships of 
what is worse than frontier life. Of course, 
warfare cookery, regimental and company 
kitchens and service commissary arrange- 
ments have become a science. Doubtless 
our armies will be provided with excellent 
outdoor cooking devices and efficient camp 
and trench cooks. But soldiers are fre- 
quently called upon for individual duty far 
from camp kitchens and the base of regi- 
mental supplies. Not infrequently, also, the 
confusion of a battle throws upon bodies of 
men, or upon the individual soldier, the la- 
bor of preparing food. The city clubman 
may have to turn to and cook for himself 
and for tent or trench mates. He may 
have absolutely no cooking utensils. Any 
little cooking wrinkle that he has in the 
back of his cranium will come in almighty 
handy. 

Uncle Thad Norris, the “Father of Ameri- 
can Fly Fishing,” knew a lot concerning 
cooking with nothing but a fire, scraps of 
paper, and something to cook. Uncle Thad’s 
is a wonderful recipe for baking trout. He 
did not realize, perhaps, that his Indian 
way with coals and scraps of paper is one 
of the most scientific methods for cooking 
many things besides fish: meat, vegetables, 
salt meats, apples, dried beans, peas, and 
indeed, on a pinch, almost anything. 

Uncle Thad was a particular cuss. He 
left the heads on his trout, because they 
looked pretty, and he selected the most pic- 
turesque glades at the margin of trout 
brooks. Trench cookery doesn’t include 
brook trout and mossy glades. Nevertheless 


Uncle Thad’s method of woodland cookery 
should be cached securely in the head of 
every soldier. 

For Uncle Thad’s camp cookery you need 
only a fire, salt, scraps of paper and.some- 
thing to cook. The convenient thing con- 
cerning his method is that you leave the 
cookery to take care of itself. And the food 
is delicious. 

Suppose, for example, the soldier desire 
to cook fresh vegetables. Infrequently there 
are times when the soldier is lucky enough 
to have fresh vegetables. In water-soaked 
paper he wraps beets, potatoes, carrots, 
cabbage, any vegetable whatever. Gener- 
ally paper can be found. In the absence of 
paper, dead leaves, water-soaked, will 
serve, but leaves are inconvenient to han- 
dle and not by any means as satisfactory 
as paper. Any kind of paper will do. 

A good bed of coals is required. The 
coals are scraped away, down to the 
ground, and the soaked bundle is covered 
deeply with ashes. Live coals are plenti- 
fully heaped on top. A fair amount of salt 
should have been sprinkled over the vege- 
tables. Potatoes and other vegetables need 
from forty-five minutes to an hour. When 
the charred bundle is opened, the contents 
will be found to be perfectly cooked. 

The same simple plan can be followed 
with salt pork, bacon and salt meats gener- 
ally. But two to three hours is none too 
long for salt meats. Fish of small size 
need only forty minutes. Fresh beef, mut- 
ton, veal, should be cut into chunks about 
the size of a golf ball. Always salt all fresh 
food before wrapping, and for salt meats 
use plenty of soaked paper. Small birds 
of any kind, sparrows, etc., can be ceoked 
in the same way. Feathers and entrails 
should be removed, and if the birds are 
large they should be quartered. An hour 
is about the time limit for fresh meats and 
birds. 

Much the same plan can be followed with 
dried beans and peas. Two to three hours 
will cook beans and peas. Dried beans and 
peas should be cooked in an improvised 
cloth bag. There is no necessity that the 
bag should be sewed together. Any cotton 
cloth will answer. A pile of the dried beans 
or peas is made in the middle of the cloth 
and the corners knotted, so that the bundle 
is secure. The bag with its contents is well 
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soaked—not merely dampened. Again, 
plenty of wet paper is to be wrapped around 
the cloth bundle. 

Whenever cloth is used next to food, care 


should be taken to protect the cloth with . 


many wrappings of soaked paper. This is 
to prevent singeing and the tainting of the 
food with burned rags—a flavor as repulsive 
as a sprinkling of wormwood. 

Uncle Thad’s woodland cookery gives the 
most appetizing results, but the principles 
should be mastered. They are simple. The 
food should be properly seasoned, and be- 
fore cooking, not afterward. You cannot 
have properly seasoned food, if the salt and 
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pepper does not permeate during the pro- 
cess of cooking. The food is to be abso- 
lutely protected by wet paper from actual 
flame. Enough time, varying from forty 
minutes, in the case of small fish, to two 
hours or even three for salt food and dried 
beans and peas, should be allowed before 
the package is removed from the coals. Al- 
ways plenty of soaking of package and 
wrapping envelope. Further, it is the same 
with all cooking, a little initial experimen- 
tation on the part of the novice, in training 
ground or in camp, will give him a means 
of providing for himself and his companions 
in emergencies. LADD PLUMLEY. 


How to Save Your Magazine Dope. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The dyed-in-the- 
wool hunter, fisherman and woodsloafer 
takes much pleasure from his monthly mag- 
azines. If he can’t go hunting or fishing, 
if he is chained to business, the next best 
thing is to read about it. And as he scans 
the magazines he finds much in every copy 
that he wants to save. Sometimes it is a 
real good article on a trip to some country 
that he hopes to visit some time when he 
can get away. Then there is some correct 
dope on outfits, how to make a pair of 
snowshoes, or pack a horse. In almost every 
copy there is something worth saving, or 
else the magazine is not worth subscribing 
to, But he can’t have the magazines bound 
every year. If he does his library will soon 
run out into the dining room, take a dart 
thru the kitchen and then circle the house. 
Take my case: I have to pack up and move 
a couple of thousand miles every couple of 
years, and a bound volume of Outdoor Life 
weighs about four pounds, and I have been 
subscribing to it for twenty-four years. Fig- 
ure it out for yourself. 

A method which I adopted a number of 
years ago has been so successful that I be- 
thought me today that it was worth passing 
along. When you get thru reading your 


magazine tear off the rear cover. With a 
knife turn up the ends of the wire binders 
found just under the rear cover until they 
stand vertical. Starting at the back page, 
the pages can then be torn out one by one 
without injuring their binding margin in the 
slightest. Save the pages you want. After 
your pile gets about two inches thick write 
a little index to it, placing this index as the 
first page. Then take the whole to a binder 
and have it bound in one volume. In this 
way you will have the meat of three or four 
years bound in one handy, light volume. You 
save much space, weight and useless matter. 

The only trouble that I have encountered 
is with those magazines that of late years 
have adopted the abominable custom of con- 
tinuing an article onto some page way back 
in the advertising matter. These are a nui- 
sance when it comes to saving and binding 
in this manner. It is a great pity that pub- 
lishers think they have to cater to their ad- 
vertisers to this extent. Thank goodness 
Outdoor Life is not among the number. And 
I might incidentally remark that I find more 
to jerk backwards from the columns of Out- 
door Life and save to binding time than 
from any other magazine. 

TOWNSEND WHELEN. 


The Mountain Streams and Lakes of Washington. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Take a map of the 
state of Washington and look at the west- 
ern half of the state. Commence at the 
northwest corner and follow the coast, and 
you will find islands and bays and channels 
in great profusion. A cruise among these 
islands is one of the most interesting trips 
that can be found. There is an entire coun- 
try made up of islands called “Island Coun- 
ty.” South of the Strait of Juan De Fuca 
and as far south as the southern end of 
Hood’s Canal there is almost an unbroken 
wilderness and comprises a territory larger 
than the state of Connecticut. In this penin- 
sula are located the Olympic Mountains. 
Flowing west are fine streams emptying 


into Puget Sound. From Port Townsend, 
the northern end of Puget Sound, to Olym- 
pia on the south, it is eighty miles in a 
straight line, and by steamer it would be 
over a hundred miles. 

At the mouth of the rivers coming into 
into the Pacific Ocean. Flowing east from 
from the mountain range the waters flow 
the ocean are small harbors, and usually 
there are small settlements with some fish- 
éermen and a store or two. 

There are great forests of fine timber and 
river bottoms and uplands that have fine 
soil and will produce fine crops, but it is so 
inaccessible that it has but few settlers. In 
1908 the writer made a trip into that coun- 
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try, going by steamer to Clallam and then 
south to the Ho River, and enjoyed the trip 
greatly. The streams have plenty of trout 
and the forests plenty of game. 

Extending south from Olympia is a very 
productive country and but thinly settled 
as yet. They have a good soil and fine 
climate. Going east to the Cascade Range 
of mountains, which divide the country be- 
tween the Pacific and the Columbia River 
about in the middle, you find a beautiful, 
fertile country all along the shores of Puget 
Sound, with fine rivers coming in from the 
mountains and reaching a long distance 
back into the country, where they divide 
up into smaller streams that head up in the 
regions of perpetual snow. 

There are vast tracts of fine timber stand- 
ing yet in the Cascade Range. I have ridden 
horseback for hours thru forests where the 
great trees stand and range in size from 
four feet to twelve feet in diameter and over 
150 feet high. Back in these streams is the 
best trout fishing in the world, and there is 
plenty of game but hard to hunt on account 
of the dense undergrowth and down timber. 
I have seen trees eight feet in diameter 
growing on top of a down cedar tree that 
was larger than the one growing on it, and 
the down tree was as sound as when it fell 
a hundred or more years ago. 

When you go east from the coast and 
cross the Cascade Range you are going into 
a different country in every respect. The 
eastern part of the state is much colder in 
winter and warmer in summer, The coun- 
try is largely good land and produces great 
crops of grain, fruit and vegetables, but the 
most of it has to be irrigated to obtain good 
results, although fine crops of wheat are 
produced by “dry farming.” The entire state 
is 350 miles east and west and 250 miles 
north and south. 

West of the Cascade Range there is the 
most agreeable climate that I have ever 


. mosquitoes, 
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found; no extreme heat or cold. Roses blos- 
som eight months in the year. 

Along the coast there are no poisonous 
snakes, and in the sound country hardly any 
Even house flies are scarce, 
and it is certainly an ideal country to 
live in. 

The greatest industry has been lumber, 
then fisheries, Now ship-building has come 
to the front and is a great industry. Seattle 
has a payroll for ship-building alone of $7,- 
300,000 per year. 

It is the main seaport doing business 
with Alaska, and the trade is very large 
and no doubt will increase very rapidly 
when Alaska is made accessible with rail- 
roads which are now being built. Seattle 
has a population of 330,000 and is rapidly 
increasing. 

There are splendid wagon roads all over 
Western Washington. There is the Pacific 
Highway, extending from Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, to San Francisco, atong the 
coast, Another called the Sunset Highway, 
starting from Seattle and crossing the Cas- 
cade Mountains thru the Snoqualmie Pass 
into Eastern Washington. In fact, there are 
fine roads, largely paved, reaching out in 
all directions. , 

In the mountain country are large num- 
bers of lakes. They range from small ones 
up to some that are over twenty miles long. 
The number is unknown, as there is no 
doubt many of them have never been 
seen by a white man. These lakes usually 
have plenty of trout and other fish. They 
are mostly fed by the melting snow away 
up in the high mountains. 

From Seattle you can see the Olympic 
Mountains on the west, the Cascade on the 
east, Mount Baker on the north and Mount 
Rainier on the south, and on clear days 
Mount Hood in Oregon is in sight. These 
mountains all carry perpetual snow. 

Washington. O. C. FRISBEE. 


An Appreciation. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This morning an 
old friend blew into Camp Riverside. It 
certainly was a very great pleasure to the 
writer to let his eyes glance once more thru 
the pages of a sure enough Western maga- 
zine printed in the West by a man of the 
West, J. A. McGuire, whose sign manual 
in the February issue is “Wyoming Rams.” 
One of the notable items in the Camp Riv- 
erside library is the file of Outdoor Life, 
containing the account of Colonel Roose- 
velt’s Colorado hunt, inscribed and anno- 
tated for this library and the Americans of 
tomorrow by the editorial pen. 

At pages 142 and 147 of the current issue 
of the magazine the eye of experience notes 
“Lambing Ground of the Big Horn Ewe.” 
There they repair in late March to early 


May and drop their young, the smartest 
young thing, hour for hour of age, on this 
earth . . regular animated, angular bits 
of whitish rock they are. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you for 
publishing Mr. Rowell’s letter, for it is 
physical geography on a true mountain 
scale, and of course colossal, interesting and 
valuable. All old hunters, and especially 
fur hunters, in the latter part of life become 
more or less like Mr. Rowell, and will use 
but never abuse the mercies of Nature, and 
delight to live peacefully and quietly with a 
whole mountain range full of game, killing 
only to live. Here is a man who sabes 
mountain weather in 'ate winter and early 
spring. If he would tell us some of his 
vernal mountain experiences, shod in moc- 
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casins and gunny sacks, on the yielding 
snow crusts, and at times on skis or bear’s 
paw snowshoes, pro re nata, it would be 
very interesting reading May the love of the 
old life impel him, camera in hand, to haunt 
the lambing ground of the Big Horn ewe 
when the first chinook winds kiss the 
snow on the southern and western moun- 
tain exposures, leveling the camera on sign 
and bits of habitat, i. e., preferred rising 
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ground, as well as animals and landscapes 

Camp Riverside is the pen name as well 
as the last camp’ (pitch, if you will) and 
home of the writer, who, boy and man, has 
hunted here in this, the favorite hunting 
grounds of the Sac chief, Black Hawk, on 
Stillman’s RunCreek and Kishwaukee (Kish- 
waukee, the picturesque and the beautiful) 
for almost half a century. 

Illinois. DR, A. J. WOODCOCK. 


Dry Milk. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Have read Outdoor 
Life a great deal and find it both entertain- 
ing and instructive. There is one thing 
that comes to my mind that I think would 
be of universal use to all lovers of outdoor 
sports and that is whole dry milk, if there 
is such a thing. I am a great lover of all 
outdoors and do not like such a thing as 


Poison 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Greeting, after a 
silence of twelve years. Will offer the fol- 
lowing to some fellow-sufferer who has been 
so unfortunate as to suffer the tortures of 
Dante’s Inferno thru contact with poison 
oak: To 1 qt. boiling water add common 


condensed milk, especially the “Columbine” 

or “Carnation.” Briefly tell me what you 

know about “dry milk’ and where I could 

procure same. F. S. CARMAN. 
Colorado. 


Can any of our readers supply this infor- 
mation ?—Editor. 


Oak. 


bicarbonate of soda sufficient to make a 
saturate solution. Let mixture cool till 
there is no danger of causing a blister. 
Bathe affected part freely for five minutes, 
three times a day. In three days it will all 
disappear but the scar and the memory. 
Montana, R. L. BOYD. 


Trapping With a Ford. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The attached clip- 
ping is from one of our local papers. Is it 
possible, probable, or what? With all our 
Fords this plan should be a huge success 
on our stray tom cats: 

“Runs Traps in Motor. 

“Twin Falls, Idaho, March 28.—Z. T. 

Lynch of Milner one week recently trapped 


242 coyotes and rode around over the prairie 
in his motor car collecting the pelts, which 
will bring him $2.50 apiece bounty from the 
state, He will also be able to sell the furs 
for about $600. Mr. Lynch has 500 traps set 
over a radius of fifty miles, and goes forth 
in state with his motor car to gather the 
pelts of his victims.” F. H. HOMSHER. 


The Campfire. 


Did you ever sit by the campfire 
When the wood had fallen low 

And the ashes began to whiten 
"Neath the embers’ crimson glow; 

With the night sounds all around you, 
Making silences more deep; 

And the full, bright moon above you 
That makes the scene complete? 


Did you ever sit there thinking 
’Mid your pipe’s gray frozen breath, 
While the last gray-glowing ember 
Dies a tragic, glow-worm death; 
And were you ever nearer 
To the Land of Heart’s Desire 
Than when you sat there thinking— 
A-thinking before the fire? 


—Anonymous, in Coeur d’Alene Forester. 





and hunting. 





Read Capt. Townsend Whelen’s great character sketch, ‘Charlie Barker 
—Master Woodsman,” in our September number, relating the story of a moose 
hunt in New Brunswick, interspersed with instructive incidents of woodcraft 
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The .25-Caliber Springfield-Niedner Rifle. 
N. H. Roberts, 


During the past year, or more, I have re- 
ceived numerous letters from subscribers 
to Outdoor Life, in different parts of the 
United States and Canada, asking for fur- 
ther articles on the .25-caliber Niedner high- 
power rifle. During the past year I have 
also fired about 2,000 shots from two Nied- 
ner rifles of this caliber, and have recently 
tested out the .25-caliber Springfield-Nied- 

















Niedner Bullet Seater. No. 1, for Niedner- 
Krag .25 cal, cartridge and shows cartridge 
partly inserted in tool, No. 2 is for Spring- 
field-Niedner .25 cal. cartridge, showing cart- 
ridge fully inserted in tool and bullet partly 
seated. 

Cartridge No. 1 is the Niedner-Krag .25 
cal. Charge, 33 grs. pyro., 10l-gr. Reming- 
ton bullet, giving 2,700 ft. secs. muzzle ve- 
locity. No. 2 is the Springfield-Niedner .25 
cal. Charge, 42 grs. pyro., 101-gr. Reming- 
ton bullet, giving a muzzle velocity of more 
as -* pe ft. secs. 


ner rifle. I, therefore, take pleasure in 
contributing the following article, trusting 
that it will prove of interest to the many 
readers of this magazine. 

It is my opinion, based on a military ex- 
perience of over sixteen years in the Na- 
tional Guard of six different states and an 
extensive use of the .45-70 Springfield and 
Sharps hammerless army rifles, the U. S. 
Navy 6 mm., the Mauser 7 mm., the .30-40 
Krag U. S. Army and the U. S. Army model 
1903 rifle, using both the original model 
1903 and the model 1906 cartridges, that 
the army rifle of the future will be a .25- 
caliber arm, or about that caliber—possibly 
smaller than .25. 

This caliber is now in its infancy, so to 
speak, I believe, and very few riflemen real- 
ly know very much about the merits of the 
same. We have never had a real .25-cal- 
iber, high-power commercial rifle in the 
United States until the Savage .250-3000 
rifle made its appearance, That rifle has 
now been tried out by a great number of 
riflemen and hunters, in various countries, 
on most all kinds of game, and has proved 
to be far superior to many arms of larger 
caliber. 

While the Savage .250 is a real high- 
power rifle, it is not in any way the equal 
of the .25-caliber Springfield-Niedner for ac- 
curacy; neither has it the velocity or en- 
ergy of the latter arm. The Springfield- 
Niedner .25-caliber rifle gives a muzzle 


-velocity of 3,300 ft. secs. with 101-gr. spitzer 


bullet, and more than that with the 86-gr. 
bullet. 

Having used the .25-caliber Niedner high- 
power rifles extensively for the past six or 
seven years, and knowing from experience 
what its merits are, I am more firmly con- 
vinced today that it will prove to be the 
ideal all-around arm of the future except 
for the very largest and most dangerous 
game. During my experience with this cal- 
iber I have thus far used and thoroly tested 
five different arms, as follows: 

One Stevens-Niedner rifle with 12-in. 
twist for 86-gr. commercial bullet. 

One Winchester-Niedner with 14-in. twist 
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for Mann base band bullet, 86 and 100 ers. 
weight. 

One Winchester-Niedner with 14-in. twist 
for 86 and 101-gr. commercial bullets. 

One Winchester-Niedner with 8&-in. twist 
for 101 and 117-gr. commercial bullets. 

One Springfield-Niedner with Winchester 
barrel, 14-in. twist, for commercial 86, 101 
and 117-gr. bullets. 

The first four rifles above used the Krag 
.30-40 shell necked to .25 caliber, and the 
last one used the regular model 1906 Spring- 
field shell necked to .25 caliber. 

Photographs of both these cartridges are 
shown herewith. 

About a year ago Mr. Niedner and Dr. 
Mann designed a new way of chambering a 
high-power rifle which has proven, by ex- 
tensive tests, to shoot the commercial bul- 
let as accurately as the base-band bullet 
shot in the old-style chamber. Mr. Niedner 
now makes all his high-power rifles with 
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the new-style chamber and recommends 
that with the commercial bullet instead of 
the Mann base-band bullet. Personally, I 
think the new-style chamber shoots the 
commercial bullet more accurately than the 
old-style chamber ever shot the base-band 
bullet in the .25-caliber rifle. This Spring- 
field-Niedner rifle and the Winchester-Nied- 
ner with 14-in. twist have the new-style 
Niedner-Mann chamber. 

The Krag shell filled to the neck with 
the U. S. Government pyrocellulose smoke- 
less powder holds 42 grs., while the .25-cal- 
iber Springfield shell filled to the neck 
with the same powder holds 51 grs. weight. 

Of course the Stevens-Niedner and Win- 
chester-Niedner rifles mentioned above are 
single-shot arms; the first mentioned 
weighs 8% lbs. with 29-in. half-octagon No. 
2 barrel, while the Winchester-Niedner 
rifles with 28-in. No. 3 barrels weigh 10% 
lbs. with telescope. The Stevens-Niedner 














.26 CALIBER HIGH-POWER CARTRIDGES. 
. 1—Springfield- Niedner, 101-gr. Remington bullet. 


. 2.—Niedner-Krag, 
. 3—BSavage .250-3,000 cartridge. 
. 4-—Niedner-Krag, 

6.—Niedner-Krag, 
. 6.—Niedner-Krag, 
. 71.—Niedner-Krag, 


101-gr. Remington bullet. 


117-gr. Remington-U. M. C, bullet. 
100-gr. hollow-point bullet. 

186-gr. Mann bullet. 

86-gr. Remington-U. M. C. match bullet. 


Nos, 1, 2 and 3 are full metal cased; the others are soft point. 


























Springfield-Niedner, .25 cal, high power rifle. 


had double set trigger and the Winchester- 
Niedner arms have single set. 

The Springfield-Niedner rifle has a 28-in. 
No. 3 barrel of nickel steel, slightly tapered, 
and weighs 9% lbs. without ’scope, or 10 
lbs. 3 ozs. with ’scope attached. This rifle 
is fitted with a Malcolm No, 2 telescope of 
6 power, using the Mann-Niedner-Winches- 
ter mounts. It has the regular military 
trigger except that the drag has been re- 
moved and the pull reduced to about 2 Ibs. 
The rifle also has a Lyman ivory bead front 
sight and Lyman rear sight dovetailed into 
the end of the cocking bolt, as shown by 
the photo, and is fitted with the Kerr web 
sling strap—by the way, the best sling 
strap on the market; it is lighter than 
leather, stronger and more durable. The 
arm is, of course, a repeater, using the 
regular Springfield magazine, and handles 
the cartridges loaded with the 86, 101 and 
117-gr. bullets all right. The steel butt- 
plate that comes on the arm was removed 
and a fiber butt %-in. thick fitted in its 
place, which reduces the weight and length- 
ens the stock slightly. This rifle is the 
property of my friend, Dr. Fred P. W. 
Walker of Cambridge, Mass., who had it 
made by Mr. Niedner about a year ago for 
a target and woodchuck rifle, and it cer- 
tainly “fills the bill” to perfection for that 
purpose. 

For hunting in the woods and mountains, 


of course, a lighter rifle would be better, 
and Mr. Niedner could make up a rifle of 
this style ‘with tapered barrel, that would 
weigh about 71% lbs. or even less, with 
24-in. barrel, if desired. I am about to 
have a .25-caliber Springfield-Niedner rifle 
made with 26-in. tapered barrel, to weigh 
about 7% lbs., and similar to Dr. Walker’s 
rifle in all other respects. 

As I have exceptional range facilities, 
while Dr. Walker has not, he desired me to 
test his rifle out thoroly at the different 
ranges and find the best load or loads for 
it. This has been a great pleasure to me, 
and has occupied my Saturdays for the 
past three months. 

Mr. Niedner has made a number of .25- 
caliber. Springfield-Niedner rifles for cus- 
tomers of his in different parts of the coun- 
try, and the owners of these arms—men 
who have used many other calibers, are 
greatly pleased with the rifle, its extreme 
accuracy, high velocity and extremely low 
trajectory. 

After trying various kinds of smokeless 
powders in Dr, Walker’s rifle we found that 
it shot best, most accurately, with the U.S. 
Government 1916 pyrocellulose smokeless, 
which we buy in quantities for the Goffs- 
town, N. H., Rifle Club, from the Frank- 
ford Arsenal, For brevity, I call this the 
“1916 pyro” hereafter. Mr. Niedner expect- 
ed we would secure the best shooting with 

















Stevens-Niedner, .25 cal. high-power rifle. 
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Good Fare in Camp and on the Trail 


Every wise woodsman knows the blazed trail to good 
camp fare. For the most food with the best taste in 
the least space, pack a box of 


HEINZ 57 VARIETIES 


Safe from rain, sure to keep, easy to serve—and a/ways 
good to eat. Pure, wholesome, nourishing foods that 
satisfy real camp appetites. Just heat and serve. Be 
sure to put these on your list: 


HEINZ Baked Beans —Needn’t tell you how good they are. Four kinds. 
HEINZ Spaghetti —Delicious. Ready cooked with tomatoes and cheese. 
HEINZ Cream Soups —Tomato, Peaor Celery. They all go to the right spot. 
HEINZ Tomato Ketchup— Makes everything it touches taste better. 

HEINZ Peanut Butter —Pure, sweet and delicious on bread. Won't spoil in 
HEINZ Pickles and the hottest weather. 


Preserves—The finishing touch to a square meal. 


Sold by all good grocers—Send for list of the 57 Varieties 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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HEN the birds fly fast the sport is best — 
whether in duck blind, afield or at the traps. 


But the keen shot has no use for tricky or slow 
shotshells. 















The very nature of his sport makes every shooter to 
some extent a scientist— and it is this nation-wide 
understanding of facts and reasons that gives tremendous 
force to the public preference for Remington UMC 
“Arrow” and “Nitro Club” Shotshells. 


These are the steel lined “Speed Shells ”___the fastest 
. in the game, and the only shells that put 
all the drive of the powder se back 
of the shot. 


You know what the steel lining is—that 
it is an exclusive Remington UMC feature 
—what it does—and why. That extra 
margin of speed in your shell is 

















= = QB REMINGTON | 


NITRO CLUB 
especially worth having if your gun is not a Remington. 
“Arrow” Steel Lined Shotshells, Smokeless, made in 
8, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauges. 

* Nitro Club” Steel Lined Shotshells, Smokeless, made 
in 10, 12, 16, 20, 24 and 28 gauges. 


And in Black Powder — the old reliable “New Club” 
Shells, made in 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 20, 24 and 28 gauges. 























Standard loads, proven and popular powders, sup- 
plied in all three shells. 


Used everywhere. Sold everywhere, with 
the Red Ball Mark of Remington UMC 
on every box—the Sign of Sportsmen’s 
Headquarters wherever you see it in a 
dealer’s store. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition inthe World 
Woolworth Building Remington UMC of Canada, Ltd. 
New York Windsor, Ontario 
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the Du Pont No. 15 smokeless, but, after 
_thoro tests, Dr. Walker and I found that it 
did not shoot as accurately in this rifle as 
the 1916 pyro. Therefore we have decided 
on the U. S. Government pyro as the best 
and are using that only at present. 

We have tried out at the target the fol- 
lowing loads with the 86-gr. Remington- 
U. M. C. special match bullet, soft point: 
38, 40, 42, 45 and 47 grs. weight of 1916 
pyro and decided on the 42 and 45-gr. 
charges as the best for this bullet. The 
42-gr. load appears thus far to give slightly 
smaller groups at 100 and 200 yds. than the 
45-gr. load. 
to 1%4-in. groups of 10 shots each at 100 
yds. and 3 to 3%-in. groups at 200 yds., 
when shot from prone position with sand- 
bag rest. The 45-gr. load averages 1% to 
2-in. groups at 100 yds, and 4-in. groups at 
200 yds. under the same conditions. Fre- 
quent groups are secured with both these 
loads that are considerably smaller than 
the above; but the average shooting, from 
week to week, under varying weather con- 
ditions, are as above. Had these tests been 
made during spring or summer, the average 
would have been somewhat better, as every 
Saturday during December was cold and 
windy on our range in New Hampshire. 

For game shooting with the 86-gr. bullet 
the 47-gr. load surely is a speedy one, and 
the. trajectory is very low indeed. It aver- 
ages about %-in. larger groups at 200 yds. 
than the 45-gr. load, and I did not try it at 
100 yds. However, it is sufficiently accu- 
rate to hit a woodchuck’s head at any rea- 
sonable distance, every shot if the shooter 
does his part. Later I will give the trajec- 
tory and velocity shown by these loads with 
this bullet, but for the present will simply 
say that we know positively, by actual 
chronograph tests, that the muzzle velocity 
of the 86-gr. bullet with 45 grs. pyro is more 
than 3,300 ft. secs. 

We next tried out the 101-gr. spitzer bul- 
let made for the Remington .25-caliber au- 
toloading rifle. We have this bullet both 
with pure copper jacket and cupronickel. 


The 42-gr. load averages 1%- 
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6.—15 shots at 100 yds., rest, 42 grs. 1916 
pyro., 86-gr. special bullet. Jan, 1, 1917. Cut 
exact size of target. 


The copper-jacket bullet is made without 
cannelure and is a very accurate shooting 
bullet, but no more of these can be obtained 
until the European war ends. We tried 
38, 40, 42 and 45 gers. of the 1916 pyro 
smokeless powder with the 101-gr. Reming- 
ton bullet, as well as the other kinds of 
powder tried with the 86-gr. bullet, and 
have decided on the 40-gr. charge as the 
most accurate, with the two larger charges 
showing nearly as small groups of ten shots 
each at 100 and 200 yds. with sandbag rest. 
This load of 40 grs. pyro and the 101-gr. 
pointed bullet gives an estimated muzzle 
velocity of 3,400 ft. secs. in this rifle. 

The 101-gr. pointed bullet with 37 grs. Du 
Pont No. 20 (1909 Military). smokeless 
gives a muzzle velocity of 3,300 ft. secs., as 
taken by the VY. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, 
Mass., more tian one year ago. The 200-yd. 
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Winchester-Niedner, .25 cal. high-power rifle, with Malcolm 8 power telescope and sling. 
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Trust! 


— a Savage Automatic in any 
emergency. From design to fin- 
ished product it’s dependable—sure! 


Savage for sureness means just as 
much to us as it does to you. 


See a Savage at your gun dealer’s 
“4s easy as —or send direct to us for full details. 
pointing your jinger Savage Arms Corporation 


643 Savage Avenue 
Utica, New York 


Makers of the Famous Lewis Automatic Machine Gun 
and High-Power and Small Caliber Sporting Rifles. 








Nature’s Best Tonic 
Is A Good Night’s Sleep 


How often do you get it when you 
are on the hike, hunt or fishing trip? 
When you come to the day’s end, tired 
and worn-out—don’t you often wish for 
a soft and comfortable bed? You can 
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= 85|/ have it if you pack a 


Komfort Bed 


Built by outdoor enthusiasts for outdoor people it is the last word in comfort, durability, com- 
pactness, sanitation and convenience. 

You can carry it with you on your trip as conveniently as a blanket roll and enjoy a real 
night’s comfort. It weighs less than 15 pounds. 

Campers, Hikers, Fishermen and Auto Tourists examine Kamp Komfort at your dealers. 
Write for our booklet which gives complete illustrated description. 











“The Bed of Delight” 


Ellis Camp Bed Co. 


Denver, Colo. 
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7.—50 yds., prone rest, 20 grs. DuPont No. 


80 powder and 86-gr. special bullet, 
exact siza Jan. 1, 1917. 


Target 


trajectory of this load is 1.60 ins, at 100 
yds., as taken by Dr. Mann. 

We know with certainty that 45 gers. of 
the same powder, behind the same bullet, 
shot in the same rifle, must develop higher 
muzzle velocity than 37 grs. Therefore we 
are certain that 45 gers. of 1916 pyro will 
give this 101-gr. pointed bullet a muzzle 
velocity of 3,400 ft. secs. or more. If that 
is correct, we may then claim that the .25- 
caliber Springfield-Niedner rifle gives the 
highest velocity of any rifle in the United 
States, if not in the world. I believe the 
Ross .280-caliber rifle has held the record 
for a number of years, but certainly the 
Ross .280 does not give even 3,300 ft. secs. 
muzzle velocity. 

Regarding the accuracy of the 101-gr. 
pointed bullet with the given charges, I 
find that the 40-gr. charge averages 31%-in. 
groups of 10 shots each at 200 yds. prone, 
sandbag rest, when the man behind the 





size of target. 











8.—30 consecutive shots at 200 yds., prone, sandbag rest (20 shots on Nov. 
18, 1916, and 10 on Nov. 25, 1916), 40 grs. 1916 pyro. powder, 101-gr. Remington 
pointed bullet. Cold wind from 9 o’clock, 15 to 20 miles velocity. Cut exact 
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Du Pont 
Smokeless 
Rifle 
Powders 


For Modern High Power Rifles— 


Military Rifle Powder No. 10 
Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 15 
Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 16 
Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 18 
Military Rifle Powder No. 20 
Military Rifle Powder No. 21 


For Reduced Loads in Modern 
Cartridges or Service Loads in 
Black Powder Cartridges— 


Du Pont No. 1 Rifle Smokeless 
Gallery Rifle Powder No. 75 
Sporting Rifle Powder No. 80 
Schuetzen Smokeless 


For Revolvers and Automatic 
Pistols— 


Du Pont Pistol Powder No. 3 


Which and How Much Should You Use? 


ASK US. 


Rifle Smokeless Divtsion 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 











Good Cook ? 


b pac: probably are. Most 
outdoor men get the 
knack of preparing food with 
a genuineness of flavor un- 
known in the best hotels. 


But there are days in every 
outdoor man’s life when he’s 
too tired to cook. Or too 
busy. Or too hungry. Those 
are the days for Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter. 

No, Beech-Nut isn’t restricted to 
five o’clock teas. It’s a man’s food— 
solid, substantial, nourishing. 


Spread it thick on fresh white 
bread and eat hearty. 

If you like genuine flavor, you'll 
surely like this flavor of choicest Spanish 
and Virginia peanuts, roasted, blended, 
salted and crushed to a golden-brown 
butter. 


Order some jars of Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter now, from your dealer 
or outhtter. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
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9.—13 shots at 100 yds., prone rest, Dr. 
Walker’s rifle, Jan. 1, 1917, 20 grs. DuPont 
No. 80 powder, 86-gr. special bullet. Cut ex- 
act size of target. 


rifle does his part. I have made many 
groups with this load that measure less 
than 3 ins., and occasional 2-in. groups at 
this range have been made with this load. 
The 42 and 45-gr. loads will average 4-in. 
groups at the same range, with frequent 
314-in. groups. 

With the 117-gr. bullet I have tried 36, 38, 
40 and 42 gers. of the 1916 pyro smokeless, 
and find that the 38-gr. load has thus far 
shot most accurately. With 38 ers. 1916 
pyro and the 117-gr. special match bullet 
that the Remington-U. M. C. Co. make for 
me there is no trouble in averaging 4-in. 
groups of 10 shots each at 200 yds. prone 
with sandbag rest, and frequent smaller 
groups will be secured in good weather, The 
40-gr. load is also a good one; has a little 
more velocity than the 38-gr., and may 
prove to be the better load for the 117-gr. 
bullet. The average with the 40-gr. load 
has thus far been 4%-in. groups at 200 yds., 
rest, but the weather conditions were bad 
when the 40-gr. load was tested. 

We really ought to have a 117-gr. spitzer 
bullet, or a 120-gr. spitzer, for this rifle, but 
none are now to be had in that weight. I 
expect soon to have a die made to make 
the 117-gr. bullet into a spitzer shape. 
While the muzzle velocity of the 117 and 
120-gr. spitzer bullets would not be so high 
as the 101 gr., the remaining velocity at 200 
yds. and over would be higher with the 
heavier bullets and the energy would also 
be considerably better. 

I find that the Springfield-Niedner .25-cal. 
rifle with its one-piece stock, solid bolt ac- 
tion and larger cartridge case gives more 
uniform, more accurate shooting at all 
ranges than I have been able to get with 
the single-shot arms of this caliber. The 
single-shot rifles with 14-in. twist will not 
handle the 117-gr. bullet, as one cannot use 


enough powder in the Krag shell to over- 
come the tipping of this bullet. The Win- 
chester-Niedner rifle with 8-in. twist handles 
the 101 and 117-gr. bullets all right, but 
will not shoot the 86-gr. bullet in a satisfac- 
tory manner. A twist of 8 ins. is too quick 
for any .25-caliber high-power rifle; it puts 
up the pressures too much, and I have found 
the maximum charge for the 101-gr. pointed 
bullet to be 33 grs. of pyro. and 31 gers. 
with the 117-gr. bullet. When larger charges 
are used with these bullets there is trouble 
with pierced primers, If the twist was 10 
ins., or even 12 ins., we would be able to 
get better results with the heavier bullets. 
However, it appears reasonable to suppose 
that the 14-in. twist in this caliber will give 
a longer accuracy life of barrel than the 
quicker twist, will not metal-foul so readily 
and will clean easier. 

With the single-shot .25-caliber Niedner 
rifles I have had much trouble with fre- 
quent high or low shots that spoil what 
would otherwise have been fine groups. 
Nothing that we could do has thus far pre- 
vented these occasional wild shots with the 
single-shot actions. With the Springfield- 
Niedner .25-caliber rifle we find none of 
these unaccountable shots. One can feel 
confident that the bullet will go just where 
it is aimed, at any range, under good 
weather conditions, if the shooter does his 
part. We also find this rifle shoots the 
101-gr. pointed bullet far more accurately on 
windy days tuan the .25-caliber single-shot 
rifles, Target No. 12 shows how this rifle 
shoots on a cold, windy day at 200 yds., 
prone, sandbag rest. When this target was 
shot the thermometer registered 30 degrees 


10.—100 yds., prone, rest, Dec. 30, 1916, .25 
cal, Springfield-Niedner rifle, Malcolm tele- 
scope, 20 grs. DuPont No. 80 powder, 86-gr. 
special bullet. Cut exact size of target. 


on the range and the wind blew from the 
10 o’clock quarter with average velocity of 
from 18 to 25 miles an hour as indicated by 
flags. However, in spite of cold and wind, 
18 of the 20 shots hit a 4-in. ring. What 
better could one ask of a rifle under these 
conditions? I doubt very much if I could 
have equaled this score with the New 
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Russell’s Famous 54 


‘Never: Leak: 


PP bccn 


BUILT to stand the 
gaff of heavy ser- 
vice without tiring the feet. 





proof as leather boots can be 

made. Water can’t possibly sneak 

Re roe in through our special never-rip 

Become a Game Farmer A a | “‘watershed”’ agen AunasetaeD 
‘ © coe | joining toe-pieces and vamp. 

Write for these two books [Ef g Made of black, chrome, flexible 


which tell all about this z yam cowhide. Worn by experienced 
‘ Ps rs \ i campers, fishermen, hunters, 
interesting and profitable yA | , itp hikers and all outdoor men 
work. Game Farming i | See Sane ton Seem 
zs _ tig when they see 
for Profit and Pleasure’’ is ©. them. You'll 
sent free on request. It treats he 4 
of the subject as a whole; describes 
the many game birds, tells of their 
food and habits, etc. ‘‘American 
Pheasant Breeding and Shooting’’ is 
sent on receipt of 10c in stamps. It 
is a complete manual on the 
subject. 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 


- 1073 Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 


=@ 
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Write 
for Catalog 
+1, tom Free 
RUSSELL'S **Never-Leak’”’ Boots ee 
are built for business and guaranteed ay 
to give complete satisfaction—they make good, or 
back comes your money. 
In any height. Soles hobnailed or smooth. Made & t 
your measure, 
Berlin a 


W. C. Russell Moccasin Co., wiscoasia 
amma eee oe 


THERMOS BOTTLES 


Reg. Price Our Price 








Half pint, green enamel case 

Pint, green enamel case 

Quart, green enamel case 

Half pint, corrugated nickel case 

Pint, corrugated nickel case 

Quart, corrugated nickel case 

Meee SE MEUMOE COBO... . 0.6. ccc cece cece ere 
Pint, nickel case 

Quart, nickel case 

Half Pint Food Jar 

Pint Food Jar 

Quart Food Jar 

Nickel Carafe 

Nickel Carafe with handle 

ES GR, PPOMONEE ©. 5 ws occ ccc cccecevebec 
Thermos Cups, 4-nested.... 

Thermos Cups, 6-nested 

Thermos Lunch Kit 


LEATHER CASES AUTO SETS 


Also a Full and Complete Line of Universal Vacuum Bottles 


THE GEO. TRITCH HARDWARE COMPANY 


1022 Seventeenth Street, DENVER, COLO. 
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11.—200 yds., sandbag rest, 40 grs. 


powder, 101-gr. pointed bullet, copper jacket. 
11, 1916; cold; thermometer 30 deg. Wind from 10 
Three shots at 
Cut re- 
Full size target same as cuts 9 and 13. 


o’clock, 18 to 25 miles velocity. 
right caused by stronger puff of wind, 
duced. 


Springfield on that day—and I have used 
the New Springfield since 1904 and am 
thoroly familiar with its shooting under all 
kinds of weather conditions. 

At 300 yds. the scores shot thus far with 
the .25-caliber Springfield-Niedner rifle give 
an average of 6-in. groups of 10 shots, shoot- 
ing prone with sandbag rest. All have been 
shot on cold, windy days, but it was easy 
to make perfect scores on the 8-in. bull 
N. R. A. target. One target shot under 
more favorable conditions gave 20 consecu- 
tive shots in a 4%-in. ring, and from that I 
judge that it will be easy to make 5-in. 
groups at this range under good weather 
conditions. 

Judging from the scores shot with this 
rifle at 500 yds, during these tests, I find 
it will average 10-in, groups, shooting prone 
with rest. All these scores have been shot, 
like those at 300 yds., under bad conditions, 
as they have been shot during December, 
1916, and that is a bad month in New Hamp- 
shire. It is not easy to lie still on frozen 
ground, with the thermometer below the 
freezing point, and shoot fine scores at any 
range surely not at 500 yds., with wind 
blowing from 10 to 20 miles an hour. Yet 
such are the conditions under which I have 
tested this rilie at the 500-yd. range thus 
far. 

For most of my shooting with this rifle 
at 500 yds. I have used the N. R. A. 300-yd. 
target with 8-in. bull, as I find that one 
holds better, when using telescope sight, 
on the 8-in, bull than on the regular 20-in. 
Under good conditions I am sure that I can 
put a long series of shots into the &-in. 
bull with this .25-caliber Springfield-Nied- 
ner rifle at this range. I have frequently 
made perfect scores of 10 shots each at 500 
yds. on the 8-in. bull with the .25-caliber 
Niedner single-shot rifles above mentioned, 
and I know that this Springfield-Niedner 


1916 pyro. 
Nov. 


rifle will shoot finer at any range 
than the .25-caliber Niedner single- 
shot arms. 

I have not yet tested this rifle at 
ranges beyond 500 yds., but I expect 
to test it at 600, 800 and 1,000 yds. 
We expect to have the velocities of 
the different loads and bullets taken 
in the near future by the United 
States Cartridge Co. of Lowell, Mass., 
and I will report the results, as shown 
by the chronograph, in a future ar- 
ticle. 

As yet I have had no opportunity to 
try this rifle on any kind of game; 
therefore, I am unable to state from 
actual experience just how it works 
on animals. I have, however, shot 
many woodchucks with the 86, 101 
and 117-gr. bullets in the .25-caliber 
Niedner single-shot rifles above men- 
tioned. In years past I have hunted 
woodchucks with rifles of nearly all cal- 
ibers in general use, and have found the 
.25-caliber Niedner to be the very best rifle 
for this purpose, especially with the 86-gr. 
bullet, This Springfield-Niedner is certainly 
superior to the Niedner single-shot arms of 
the same caliber at the target; therefore, it 
must prove to be as much superior on any 
kind of an animal, 

The extremely low trajectory of this 
rifle is well illustrated in target No. 13 here- 


12.—20 eonsecutive shots at 200 yds., prone, 
42 evs. 1916 pyro. powder, 86-gr. special bul- 
let, Dec. 23, 1916, sandbag rest. Cold; ther- 
mometer 20 deg. Wind from 10 o’clock, 12 
to 15 miles velocity. Cut reduced size. Tar- 
get same size as cuts 9 and 13. 


with. With elevation set for 150 yds., this 
rifle will hit a woodchuck’s head at any 
distance from 25 ft. to about 250 yds., with- 
out changing elevation, or holding over, 
with the 86 and 101-gr. bullets, Stating it 
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PRACTICE means 
PREPAREDNESS 


Take a COLT on your next 
rip and teach the 
vacation trip i Aap that affords real pro- 
family how to shoot. tection and service under the 
K h | meng ~ wrpey tg of ne 
i w to proper reen Khaki or nnel, has 
a ae ° prop : 4 rubberized lining, which makes it 
_ ~ ae sang agains — oo poy has Fur or 
anger and accident. cree gr paella O24 ager emf tpn vo 
. Outside rim also can be 
li | - ill turned down, preventing water or snow run- 
A little practice will overcome ning down back of neck. This is the best and 
timidity and make the wife, son most practical hunting cap ever made. 


or daughter feel PREPARED §f | Soanitr booklet of other striss, including Auto Caps, See 


them at your dealer’s. If he will not supply you we will send 
for any em ergency. prepaid on receipt of Express or P.O. Money Order for $1.50. 
Do not send Beware of Imitations 
Send for Catalog No. 40 and peur enedk. Look for Label 

~ ional Mention size in Every Cap 
booklet, “How to Shoot wanted and 


your dealer’s 
“You can’t forget to name. 
make a COLT safe” 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. PRICE 


HARTFORD, CONN. $ 1.50 


Dept. A 


JONES HAT COMPANY *jissouui 











Recent custom work by my perfected paper system 


E. A. LOCKWOOD, TAXIDERMIST, IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


A Game Head Specialist 


The most artistically posed, correctly mod- To avoid regrets, cut scalp VERY long, 
eled game heads expert skill and long ex- salt well, and ship direct to me. Express on 
perience can produce. Grace, alertness, and Mr. Edmunds’ large Cassiar bag was but 
expression, make even a two-point deer or about $30 from Wrangell direct to Idaho 
—, elk more admired than many larger Falls, Idaho. 
rophies. 


Prospectwe customers advised as to suitable hunting country, and reliable guides. 
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another way, it will 
hit a 3 or 34-in. 
ring under the same 
conditions and same 
ranges. 

The cartridges for 
this rifle must, of 
course, be loaded by 
hand, but that is an 
easy matter for the 
rifle crank, and is a 
pleasure as well. 
This cartridge is 
easy to load; pow- 
der charges should 
be weighed on accu- 
rate powder scales 
and care should be 
taken to get each 
primer seated to the 
bottom of primer 
pocket so that the 
charges will ignite 
uniformly. For prim- 
ers we have used 
both the U. S. Cart- 
ridge Co., No. 8, and 
the U. S. Govern- 
ment “F. A. primer,” 
made for the 1906 
Springfield cart- 
ridge, and have 
found both satisfac- 
tory in every way. 
However, we now 
use the “F. A. prim- 
er” almost exclusive- 
ly, as we buy them 
in quantities for the club of which I am 
a member for less than half the price of 
the other make. The bullets for this rifle are 
cheaper than most other calibers, and before 
the European war could be bought for $4 
per M. Now they are costing us $6. The bul- 
let is seated in the shell friction tight with 
a tool that is made by Mr. Niedner for that 
purpose and is shown in photo herewith. 
This tool seats the bullet absolutely cor- 
rect, every time, so that the center of the 
point of bullet is on an exact line with the 
center of the case. No other tool now on 
the market will do that. 

Just here someone says: “The new New- 
ton straight-line tool will do that.” Sure it 
will? How will you prove it? The Newton 
tool is not on the market; only advertised 
as yet. I ought to know that, for I ordered 
one of the Newton tools last June and have 
not received it yet. I think the Newton re- 
loading tool will prove a good one if he 
ever really gets it on the market. 

Short-range loads: Thus far we have tried 
out but two reduced, or short-range, loads 
in this rifle, as follows: Marksman, now 
known as DuPont No. 75, and DuPont No. 
80. We tried the No. 80 in charges of 20 


13.—Target exact size. 
all aimed at center of bullseye, 42 gers. 
Remington bullet, Jan, 1, 1917. 
At 50 yds., 75 yds., 100 yds., 150 yds., 
shots would hit a woodchuck’s head at from 50 to 200 yds., without 
change of sights or of aiming. 
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All shots with sights set for 150 yds. and 
1916 pyro. powder, 101-gr. 
Three shots fired at each distance: 
175 yds. and 200 yds. All 18 


and 25 egrs. weight, the No. 75 in 15 and 
20-gr. loads, each with the 86-gr. soft-point 
bullet, and secured fine shooting at 50 and 
100 yds. with each. The No. 80 in the 20-gr. 
load appears to be a little more accurate 
than the others tried thus far. Targets here- 
with show the average shooting of this load 
at the above ranges. Better shooting at 
both ranges will frequently be obtained 
with this load under good weather condi- 
tions, but this shows what may be expected 
any day. 

I think this rifle ought to shoot fine with 
a cast bullet or the Ideal gas-check bullet 
made for the Savage .250 rifle, with the 
right load of No. 80 or No. 75, but as yet 
have not had a chance to test that out. 
For a squirrel load, it seems to me, this 
pointed, gas-check bullet with 20 grs. No. 
80 would be very fine. If one did not wish 
to use a cast bullet the 86-gr., full metal- 
cased bullet should be a good killer and not 
tear the game. The No. 75 powder is more 
easily affected by the atmospheric condi- 
tions and does not do well on damp, rainy 
days or on extremely cold days. In spring 
or summer the No, 75 powder may prove 
the best, but it certainly is not equal to the 
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ave 


"heeled hobby 


Shooting—afield or at traps—develops 
uick thought, keen eye, steady hand, 
dem brain, and tingling health. It 
takes you where you breathe pure air. 


Own a Fox Gun 


You’ll instantly get that “feel’’ of perfect balance 
of a Fox Gun—reliable—and true. Only three 
working parts. Cannot shoot loose. Fastest 
hammer action. Fox Guns $30 to $1,000. The 
Fox-Kautzky single trigger fits any Fox Gun—and is guaran- 
teed perfect in parts and operation. Ask your dealer. 


Write us for illustrated catalog. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 
4654 N. 18th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
















































































The Reel 



































That Experts Use 


Among professional anglers—men 
who know and want the best 


Takapart 


Bait Casting Reel 

















is regarded as America’s highest stand- 
ard in fishing reels— supreme in lightness, 
strength and mechanical perfection. 
More Field and Stream Contest Prizes 
have been won with the use of Meissel- 
bach Reels than with any other make. 
Ask your tackle dealer to show you the “Takapart”’ 
Reel, $5.50; and ““Tripart’’ Reel, little brother of 
the ““Takapart,”’ $4.50. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 


8 Congress Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


$550 

















































































































Highest Award at St. Louis World’s Fair. 
Adopted by Governments of U.S., Canada and 
England; 15 models to select from. Cataloz free. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CoO., Miamisburg, 





Health and happiness are assured with | 
one of the new popular priced Gray 
motors in your boat. Select your boat 
N from our 1917 Boat Builders Catalog 
*,. showing products of 200 leading boat 
builders. Select your engine from our 
4 mAs new complete Engine Catalog. Both 
ba) books FREE. Send today. 

4 GRAY MOTOR COMPANY 

840 Oakland Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


Ohio. 








KING’S RIFLEITE 


AKOPOS 


Already used and 
endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Capt. 
Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, 
Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; 
Navy, Col, Hart Mc- 
Harg, Jno. Hessian, 
Lieut. Col. Paul 
Wolf, and over 30 
commissioned offi- 
cers of the Regular Army and National Guard. who saw and used the glasses 
atCamp Perry. We can actually guarantee the RIFLEITE will improve 
your vision and shooting whether with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No 
frame genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once for new circular 
Orders filled in rotation 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B. CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Style 1. Single Lens, $5.00. 
Int. Lens, $6.50. 

Style2. Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add. 50c. 

Style3. Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add. $1.00. 


Write for descriptive folder. At all dealers. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 


THE BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


(A Good Night Companion) 


The Brilliant Search Light has 
been on the market for over seven- 
teen years. Wherever men hunt, 
frog fish, cruise, or need a good 
night light, there you will find the 
Brilliant Search Light. 

Sold from Maine to California—from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and in practi- 
cally all foreign countries. 

The reason for their wide popularity 
is satisfactory service, convenience and 
reliability. 

The Brilliant Search Light can be worn 
on the head—and one filling of carbide laste 
for 8 hours. Comes in single, double and 
interchangeable lens. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Double Lens, $6.00. 





Dept. 4. 
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No, 80 for use in December in our part of 
the country. 

The extremely flat trajectory of this rifle 
makes it easy to hit small game at 200 yds. 
with telescope sight, or at even 250 yds. 
Mr. Landis ought to try this rifle for crow 
shooting. I have tried this rifle on crows— 
and one ought to see what happens to a 
crow when it is hit by this 86-gr. bullet 
backed by 42 or 45 grs. 1916 pyro. That 
crow simply explodes and decorates the 
landscape for several yards with his re- 


mains. I have shot crows at more than 
200 yds. with this rifle when the crow was 
on the ground, and I paced the distance so 
as to know how far it was. I have shot 
crows out of tall trees at distances that 
were estimated to be more than 250 yds., 
but I do not mean that I hit them at such 
ranges every time, I may say, however, 
that with this rifle a good shot will be able 
to kill crows at ranges that he would not 
shoot with any other rifle that I have yet 
used. 


Notes From Black Powder Days. 
By Captain Townsend Whelen. 


From time to time I have jotted down in 
my rifle notebook certain little items ap- 
pearing in print that I thought worth sav- 
ing. On looking them over the other day 
it appeared to me that they might be of in- 
terest, particularly to the younger genera- 
tion of riflemen whose experience does not 
go back to black powder days. They will 
also add a little to the printed knowledge 
on the history of the rifle in America, as 
the original sources from which they were 
drawn has long since ceased to be available. 


Origin of the .25 Caliber Rifle. 


Mr. J. F. Rabbeth, an old-time rifleman of 
Boston, Mass., deserves the credit for origi- 
nating the .25 caliber rifle. He wrote the 
first article advocating such a rifle in Shoot- 
ing and Fishing for April 18, 1889, but for 
three years prior to this he had been ex- 
perimenting with a .25 caliber rifle made es- 
pecially to his order by the Remington Arms 
Company. The shell was made by necking 
down the .32 caliber shell for the Wesson 
rifle. The charge was 32 grains of Hazard’s 
ducking powder and a 76-grain bullet. The 
200-yard trajectory was but seven inches, It 
was the experiments with this rifle which 
led to the placing on the market of the 
.25-20 single shot cartridge in the summer of 
1889. The Maynard rifle was the first one 
placed on the market for this cartridge, fol- 
lowed several weeks later by the Stevens 
tip-up rifle. The cartridge was first made 
by the Union Metallic Cartridge Company. 
The rifle and cartridge at once became very 
popular, especially in New England, where 
it was used for woodchucks and squirrels. 


Accuracy of the .25-20 Cartridge. 


On May 30, 1894, Major George Shorkley 
of the United States Army, retired, made 
twenty-one consecutive eight-inch bullseyes 
offhand at 200 yards with a .25-20 Winches- 
ter single-shot rifle equipped with a tele- 
scope sight. The charge was 18 grains of 
powder and a 77-grain bullet. Major Shork- 
ley had lost his left hand in the Civil War, 
and in shooting used a block attached to 


the forearm of the rifle, in which he rested 
the stump of his forearm. 


William Lyman on the .32-20 Cartridge. 


In Shooting and Fishing for August 17, 
1893, Mr. William Lyman, the inventor of 
the Lyman sight, had this to say regarding 
the .32-20 cartridge: 

“In the matter of cartridges I am glad to 
see that sportsmen are appreciating the ad- 
vantages of shooting a light charge, rather 
than the heavy charges which so many ad- 
vocated two or three years ago. For large 
game, of course, a .32-20 W. C. F. cartridge 
is rather small, but it comes nearer to be- 
ing an all-around cartridge in my opinion 
than any other. Up to 200 yards some of 
the best shooting I have ever done was with 
this cartridge. The other morning I took 
five of these cartridges to my testing box 
to try a .92 model Winchester that my man 
had just sighted, and the five shots would 
all have hit a 10-cent piece at 50 yards. An 
advantage of this light charge is that one 
can shoot accurately 50 or 100 shots with- 
out cleaning, which cannot be done with 
the heavy charges.” 


Other Notes on the .32-20 Cartridge. 

At the national competitions at Sea Girt 
in 1906 the late John Barlow, the founder of 
the Ideal Manufacturing Company, told me 
that the .32-20 W. C. F. cartridge seemed to 
be the most popular one in America. That 
the Ideal Manufacturing Company made and 
sold twice as many reloading tools for that 
cartridge than for any other. The W. R. A. 
Company catalog for January, 1892, stated 
in regard to this cartridge: “It is designed 
for small game at short range, and will be 
found the most accurate small-bore rifle in 
the market.” 


Accuracy of .25 Caliber Rifles. 


Ruben Harwood was the original small- 
bore crank. He spent many years experi- 
menting with small-bore rifles, and in squir- 
rel and woodchuck shooting. Twenty years 
ago he was a most prolific writer on the 
subject, turning out hundreds of articles on 
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Fshing Hundreds of Caille Owners have asked to be- 
come our agents,—they have seen how easy it is to 
sell Caille 5-Speed Master Motors. They wanted to 
represent us in their vicinity because every one who 
saw the Caille perform wanted one. We are going to 
give every one a chance to be an owner agent and 
sell the Caille 5-Speed Outboard Motor. No previous 
selling experience is necessary. No office or shop is 
needed. Anyone can easily understand and operate 
a Caille 5-Speed Outboard Motor. Be first in your 
neighborhood. 


Special Owner Agent Offer 


We will give a special ‘‘Owner Agents'’ discount 

to one in each community. Our best advertisement 

fs the Caille in operation. Owner Agents sell from 1 to 12 Caille 

motors a year easily among friends and acquaintances. Buy yours 

at discount and sell all you can. We want a Caille Owner Agent 
in your vicinity. 


2 Speeds Forward—Standstill—2 Speeds Reverse 
Without Stopping Motor 


The Caille 5-Speed Motor Starter operates with a quick, easy pull, 
—women and children operate it easily. There are two speeds for- 
ward—two reverse or standstill without stopping the motor. This 
makes the Caille so flexible that anyone can useit for hunting, 
fishing, pleasure in fresh or salt water. The Caille is simple in con- 
struction, made of best materials and is fully guaranteed. 

FREE Catalog, Special Owner Agents Discount, Booklet ‘‘Installa- 
tion-Operation and Care of 2 Cycle Motors and Equipment,’’ all 
absolutely FREE. Here’s a chance to earn while you play. 


Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
448 Caille Bldg., Detroit, Mich. U.S. A, 


We make a complete line of Inboard Marine Engines from 23 to 
30 h. p. If interested ask for catalog, giving dimensions of boat, 














VA fa y 


AUTOMOBILE TRUNKS 
and PICNIC CASES 


In stock or made to order 
to fit your car. 
Write for Circular and Prices 


THE A. E. MEEK TRUNK & BAG CO. 


New Location, America Theatre Bldg. 


1009 16th Street DENVER, COLO 














Cutter Moccasin or 
byhend—eacn “* Pac” Boots 


pair individually 

and to measure—from such leather stock as is not 
known in modern “quantity production.” Each 
hide is selected personally, and only the choicest 
parts used for Cutter Boots. 


The Moccasin Boot is the style old-timers 
prefer—and as made by the skilled Cutter 
craftsmen, is easiest on the feet, comfort- 
able and light, yet giving season after sea- 
son of repairless wear. Waterproof as 
any leather boot can be. Fit guaranteed 
from self-measurement. 


Write for descriptive literature of Cutter Sporting 
and Moccasin Boots and get your local sporting 
goods dealer interested. 


A.A. Cutter Co., Box 353 Eau Claire, Wis. 
a ae 


You are assured the best of service by mention- 
ing OUTDOOR LIFE when writing advertisers. 


It Hooks ‘em Every lime! 


The position of the HOOK is the reason. Hook releases when fish strikes 

ie and sudden stop when hook reaches end ofslotsetsthe hook 

firmly into jaw. Darts and 

dives just like a real fish. 

mCatches more than any 

other spoon or wooden 

minnow. Great for all 

game fish such as Black . Bass, Trout, Musky, Pike, Sal- 

mon, Cod, Tarpon, etc. Made in six sizes. Ask your dealer for 

Knowles Automatic Striker or we willsend it postpaid. Fully guaranteed. 

Catalog free. Finishes: SILVER----SILVER AND COPPER----BRASS. 
156" 248" 234" 3%" 4% 5 

35c 35c 55c 7Sc B9Oc $1.25 

S. E.KNOWLES, 75 Sherwood Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Hildebrandt Baits 
plete) Gre 8 aes Ge Ore Onli opin 


—_—_—_—_———— 




















USE Hildebrandt Baits and 

catch fish. Made in 302 sizes and 
kinds—three styles—six finishes, 
any size. Interchangeable flies—reversi- 
ble “Spin so Easy” blades suitable for any 
kind of fishing. Send for a Free 1917 Tackle 
Catalogue, shows our entire line in actual 
sizes and colors. Atwocent stamp brings it. 


John J. Hildebrandt Co., 448 High St.,Logansport,Ind. 
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his pet hobby. He was responsible for the 
popularity of the .25-21 Stevens cartridge, 
and was probably the best advertising agent 
the Stevens company ever had. He has this 
to say as regards the accuracy of some of 
the old favorites: “A .25-20 rifle that will 
keep all its bullets in an eight-inch bullseye 
at 200 yards at rest on a still day is a jew- 
el, or at least it would seem so to the 
writer. Some of them will not keep their 
bullets in a three-inch circle at 50 yards. 
(It is my impression that the writer is re- 
ferring to the shooting of the .25-20 with 
factory black powder cartridges.—T. W.) 
“As regards the accuracy of the .25 Stevens 
rim-fire cartridge, groups of ten shots at 
50 yards can be enclosed in a circle 15-16 
of an inch in diameter. Much better work 
can be done at 200 yards with this cart- 
ridge than with the .32-20 W. C. F.” 


Record for Casting Bullets. 


The record for casting bullets from a 
single mould is 505 in one hour of .45 cali- 
ber 405-grain bullets, all suitable to shoot, 
made by George R. Russell of Boston, Mass., 
about 1890. 


Accuracy of Old-Time Big Game Cartridges. 


December 26, 1889, A. C. Gould, the editor 
of Shooting and Fishing, and probably the 
best informed rifleman of his day, in speak- 
ing of the relative accuracy of the various 
cartridges for the Winchester model 1886 
rifle, stated to the writer that probably the 
.38-56 would prove the most accurate rifle; 
that the .45-70-350 might be classed next in 
accuracy, for it is very accurate up to 800 
yards, and as for power, it has killed every 
big game animal to be found in North 
America. The .40-82 and the .45-90 are less 
accurate than all the others. About the 
best the .40-82 will do without cleaning is to 
place ten shots in a six and one-half inch 
group at 100 yards. 


Killing Power of the .22 Caliber. 


On October 27, 1892, Mr. A. C. Gould 
wrote: “As to the proper caliber, the .22 
caliber has fallen into disfavor, and has 
been discarded by men who have tried it for 
several years. They have successfully con- 
sidered its merits and would have preferred 
this cartridge on account of its compactness 
and little noise, but unless the bullet is 
placed just right it is not as sure a killer as 
the .25 rim fire. 

Later on in the same year Mr. Ruben Har- 
wood wrote as follows on this subject: “We 
had fired but a few shots at red squirrels, 
for off-hand practice, before it became pain- 
fully apparent that the .22 long rifle cart- 
ridge was not a certainty for squirrel shoot- 
ing, for unless hit well forward or in the 
head they would get away well up in the 
top of a tree, or else crawl into some hole 
in a stone wall to suffer and finally die. If 
in a tree, the bullet seemed to cut or punc- 
ture a clean hole thru them, similar to a 


knife thrust, but did not give them a shock 
to carry them off the tree, and it took but 
a short time to convince the writer that 
the .22 long rifle is not a cartridge that is 
desirable (altho very accurate) for any 
kind of game shooting. Even the little chip- 
munk on the top of the stone wall would 
wriggle away beneath the stones unless 
struck well forward. For gallery and light 
target shooting I have yet seen no equal of 
this cartridge.” 


Shots From Clean and Cold Barrels. 


“One thing was particularly noticeable 
with both rifles (.22 long rifle and .25-20 
Stevens single shot) as we shot them with- 
out cleaning. When clean and the first shot 
was fired they would shoot a little high. 
The next shot, if fired at once, would drop 
but very little; but if the barrel was al- 
lowed to cool and then fired—cold and 
dirty, too—the shot would drop so as to be 
quite noticeable. Taking this fact into con- 
sideration, does it not pay to wipe out the 
rifle as often as convenient, if the barrel is 
to be used cold?”—Ruben Harwood. 


Curtis and Harvey Black Powder. 


Curtis and Harvey No. 6 black powder 
was used in England in all large-caliber 
long range rifles from about 1885 until it 
was superseded by smokeless powder; 95 
grains of it-were equal in strength to about 
115 grains of our Hazard’s F.G. black pow- 
der, 


Killing Power of the .45-90 W. C. F. 


“As to the Winchester .45-90, I have with 
this weapon killed four rhinoceros—two 
with single shots at 100 yards, and two while 
charging—one with four and one with five 
shots. I have known a rhino taking nine hard- 
ened .577 bullets and getting away. With 
the Winchester I have killed eight giraffe, 
shooting all but one of them in the neck, 
with a single shot, at distances varying 
from 150 to 200 yards. I have, with the 
same weapon, killed’ many zebra, oryx, 
beisa, eland and other antelope at distances 
varying from 100 to 500 yards. . . . In the 
case which occurred, the rhino . . . after 
smashing several boxes, dashed after an- 
other man, and was only prevented from 
killing him by a lucky Winchester shot 
which broke his shoulder.”—William Astor 
Chandler, in the New York Sun, December 
19, 1893. 

Limit of Range for Small Game Shooting. 

“One hundred yards is to my mind the 
extreme distance at which small game 
should be fired at, even from a rest. Let 
the finest off-hand shot draw a life-sized fig- 
ure of a duck, rabbit or woodchuck; have it 
set up at what he judges, without any 
measurement, to be 100 yards, and then fire 
at it offhand with hunting sights. He will 
find that half the shots, if they do not miss, 
will let the poor creature escape badly 
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MARBIES 
Woodcraft Hunting Knife 


The biggest value ever offered in a hunting 
knife. Costs you only $1.50, yet has the shape, 
weight, quality and desirable features of $2.50 and $3.00 
knives. Adapted for sticking, cleaning, skinning, slicing, 
chopping bone, etc. High-grade steel— bevel blade thick 
at back, tapering to a fine point. Handle of laminated 
leather. Absolutely guaranteed. Price $1.50 at your 
dealer’s or direct by mail postpaid upon receipt of price. 

Write for catalog Marble’s 60 Outing Specialties. Sample Martle’s 
Nitro-Solvent Oil free if dealer’s name is mentioned. 131 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 





M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St. DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the above 

in round, square and hexagon rods; round 

and square tubing, and in sheets of various 

widths. Ourstock of Screws, Nuts, Bolts, 

Washers, and ht is the largest in the 
est. 


@ LET US PRESERVE the 
hides and heads that tell the 


Years of ri - gi 
us the skill to preserve 
your trophies true to life 
and Nature 

@ Write for our free’ cat- 
alog of selected game heads 
and fur rugs. 

JONAS BROS. 
TAXIDERMISTS 
1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 











Automobile Repairing 


Bodies, Seats, Wheels, Axles, Springs. 
Tops and Seat Covers. 


Painting and Upholstering 


The backs of front seats cut down 
to form beds. 


THE STANDARD CARRIAGE CO. 


Phone South 3819 648-50 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


ERE'’S that 
Baby Crab 


- —the Wigglerthat’s 
= Fish-Sure, 100% Snag- 
=_-=—less and 987 Weedless. 


ae neh Ask Your Dealer 
- JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 


(, bh Heddon's Genuine, 
Dowagiad 


Rods -Reels-Minnows 














Fishing Tackle 


Deal direct with 
the manufacturer 


GOOD TACKLE is essential for the 
best results. We use only the best 
materials and employ experienced 
workmen in the production of all our goods. Even an 
expert angler may be deceived by poor material and 
careless workmanship. Our goods are built on honorand 
you willmakeno mistake to allow us tochoose your rods 
and reels. We build both here and know they are right. 


178-Page Catalog Sent on Request. 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
107 Fulton Street New York City 














ABook EveryAngler 
Should Have 


[It contains a lot of valuable in- 
formation onbaitcasting,hints 

on the kind of tackle (what and 
what zof to use) etc. One editor 
on outdoor sports says’ ‘It belongs 
to every angler’s library.” 


Your copy of this book is wai 
for your name and address. We wi 
send it free. Even if you have never 
fished, send for a copy anyway as it 
is full of valuable hints to beginners. 


Send a post card for your copy today. 


South Bend Bait Co. 
9271 Colfax Ave., South Bend, Ind, 
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wounded. I fear that the vanity of exercis- 
ing one’s skill often makes us fire at dis- 
tances far beyond those at which we are 
likely to hit a vital spot.”—-A..C. Gould, 
April 5, 1894, 


Paper for Screen Shooting. 


“Thin paper ordinarily used for targets is 
not suitable for the detection of tipping ten- 
dencies; heavy cardboard is much better.” 
—B. A. Leopold, 1889. 

“Paper for targets, which will show clear- 
ly whether a bullet is tipping or not, can 
be obtained from Carter, Rice & Company, 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, It is 
known as Byron Weston paper.”—F, W. 
Mann, 1915. 
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Advent of the High-Power Rifle. 


The first jacketed bullet (soft point) was 
put out in the spring of 1890 by the Lorenz 
Ordnance and Ammunition Company of 
Millwall, London, for the .303 British serv- 
ice rifle. The first American commercial 
high-power rifle placed on our market was 
the Winchester single shot, chambered for 
the .30-40 U. S. cartridge, it being first ad- 
vertised for sale April 26, 1894. The .30-30 
W. C. F. smokeless cartridge and the model 
1894 rifle adapted to it first appeared on the 
market May 16, 1895. The .303 Savage rifle 
appeared June 13, 1895. The Winchester 
model 1895 made its advent March 26, 1896. 
The .25-36 Marlin came out June 6, 1895. 


Another Hollow Projectile. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing a 
blue-print of a new bullet that my partner 
has invented. This bullet has been used 
in the Winchester ’06 so far good results 
have been obtained. EDW. J. EKMAN. 

Arizona. 

Note.—The bullet shown is practically a 
modification of the Krnka-Hebeler tubular 
bullet experimented with without success in 
Switzerland some time ago, the difference 
being in that the Swiss bullet had a tapered 
base which was covered by a sabot of pa- 
pier-mache instead of a flat wad. The dif- 
ference between theory and practice seems 
to be in that while the drawing shows the 


less for any purpose. It is merely a by- 
product of the work done on the point of 
the bullet and it would be just as hard for 
the bullet to cleave its way thru the air 
with no vacuum at the base as with one. 
We are aware that if the bullet were placed 
in a hollow tube free to move endwise that 
a vacuum at one end and the air pressure 
admitted at the other, the bullet would 
speedily travel to the end where the vacu- 
um was, but this would be not because the 
vacuum was there, but because the pressure 
of the air was at the other end and there 
was no air behind it to resist this pressure. 
In applying this principle the bullet is sub- 
ject to an air pressure of fifteen pounds per 


CUNNINGHAMS HOLLOW PROJECTILE. 
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SUITABLE WAD TO PREVENT ESCAPE 
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A FEW EXAMPLES OF HOLLOW PROJECTILES , 


waves of compressed air thrown toward the 
outside by the point of the bullet and cur- 
rents of air passing straight thru the cen- 
ter, as a matter of fact the edge of .the 
opening in the front part of the bullet 
throws a wave in each direction, and these 
waves meeting in the center of the hole 
tend to throttle and practically close the 
hole so no material amount of air passes 
thru, In our view of the situation any ef- 
fort to get rid of the vacuum at the base 
of the bullet is fruitless as this vacuum 
cannot exert any harmful influence upon the 
bullet’s flight. The vacuum itself is abso- 
lutely nothing, consequently would be harm- 


square inch over its entire surface—the 
base as well as the point. These different 
lines of pressure soon neutralize each oth- 
er so the bullet lies perfectly still and is 
not influenced by the pressure. Remove 
this air pressure at any point on the bul- 
let’s surface and you disturb the equilibri- 
um of the pressure and the bullet is forced 
in the direction from which the pressure is 
removed by the opposing pressure, which is 
then no longer resisted. When we came to 
drive the bullet rapidly thru the atmos- 
phere the pressure on the point is increased 
to the extent of the atmospheric resistance, 
while at the base it is decreased, due to the 
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No Outing Equipment Is Complete 
Without the Up-To-Date 











Outfit Unpacked 


“Wear-Ever’” 


Aluminum Cooking Outfit 


Adds immeasurably to the 
comfort, convenience and 
pleasure of out-door life. The 
six seamless pieces—stamped 
from thick, specially-hardened 
aluminum—fit compactly into a 
khaki carrying-case, having ad- 
justable shoulder strap. Outfit 
weighs 27 ounces. Just the thing 
for campers, motorists, sports- 
men, soldiers, etc. 

Postpaid price (refunded if you 
are not satisfied) $2.50. Order 
today—Wear-Ever Cooking Out- 
fit No. 1016—from your sporting 
goods store or 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


Dept. V. New Kensington, Pa. 
Catalog illustrating larger outfits will be sent on request 


Outfit Packed 

















KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 


SPARK POINT “GOLD” BEAD Price $1.25. Made for ALL ARMS. 
Note the braced construction of Base and Blade, also the 
Spy A a 

ing itas center- tt 
construction ever put into a gold bead sight. 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT ~ 


EIGHT COMBINATION REAR Price $1.25. Made for Rifles and Carbines. 
Has Adjustable, Reversible disc having four sightingnotches. 
Also double elevator preventing blur and making sight rigid. 


Also made with flat top. 
EIGHT COMBINATION. 


Folding Leaf Sights. With 
& white diamond toward the 
eye this sight can be turned 


up and used when~so dark a 
peep sight is useless. Made 
for all rifles and Carbines. 
Leaf sight $1. Flat or Semi- 
Buckhorn top. 

Catalogue ‘‘0’" of over 100 
other models of King Sights 
and “Modern Sights for 
Modern Arms’’ FREE. 


D. W. KING, Box 1531, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 


Always give model, 
make and caliber 
when ordering 
sights. 





“Hooked” 


—and now for the real 
sport —a merry fight 
with plenty of thrill be- 
fore he is “‘played out’”’ 
and finally landed. 


Great sport going after the 
big, gamy fellows — you 
can find the “‘holes” where 
they lurk—with an 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


For reaching the fishing 
grounds quickly, or for troll- 
ing, you'll find it mighty 
handy. Over 80,000 fisher- 
men, hunters, summer-home 
owners — outdoor people 
everywhere—find the Evin- 
rude a necessary part of their 
pleasure equipment. Port- 
able, easily attached, simple 
to operate, dependable. 


Equipment includes Evinrude Magneto 
—Built-In Flywheel Type, Automatic 
Reverse and new refinements for 1917 
More speed and power. 


Catalog and dealer’s name on request. Special 
folder describes rowboats, skiffs and accessories 


Evinrude Motor Company 
603 Evinrude Block 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Also manufacturers of 2 and 5 H.P 
Inboard Motors for launches, 
canoes, dinghies and tenders. 
Distributing Branches 
69 Cortlandt St., New York 
214 State St., Boston, Mass 
436 Market St., San Francisco 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
E. Drolet, Montreal 
A. R. Williams Machinery Co., 
Toronto 
A. A. Sears, Victoria, B. C. 
Over 80,000 soid— 
Used by 25 Governments 
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inertia of the air not being able to close in 
fast enough to restore the pressure of fif- 
teen pounds per square inch. It would be 
useless to restore this pressure unless we 
were able to maintain it, and this would 
involve driving a column of air of the nor- 
mal pressure behind the bullet just as fast 
as the bullet is traveling, which can never 
be done. It is our impression that if the 
bullet shown in the drawing worked exact- 
ly according to the drawing itself and had 
the full column of.air shown flowing thru 
its center it would not have the slightest 
effect in relieving the resistance against the 
bullet, for, as is clearly shown by the draw- 
ing, there is no air pressure against the 
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base of the bullet whatsoever. The same ef- 
fect can be obtained by reducing the caliber 
of the bullet sufficiently so its cross-section 
is exactly equal to the cross-section of the 
hollow bullet. The state of the atmosphere 
half an inch or half a mile behind the base 
of the bullet is of absolutely no importance 
as bearing upon its flight. It is only the 
question of how much pressure there is 
against the base of the bullet to assist it 
in overcoming the air resistance at its 
point, and this pressure must be sustained 
and travel with the bullet, and the drawing 
itself is the best proof of the fact that the 
hollow in the base has absolutely no influ- 
ence in this regard.—Editor. 


A Word Regarding the Sale of Government Arms. 


During the turmoil ineident to the wars 
in Europe and Mexico, and especially during 
our own war with Germany, sportsmen 
have been “up a tree,” so to speak, concern- 
ing their rights with regard to the purchase 
of Government arms and ammunition, the 
organization of rifle clubs, etc. Letters sent 
by us to Washington failed to elicit a re- 
sponse and even other avenues resorted to 
by us to gain information availed naught. 

A short time ago, however, we wrote an 
especially pressing letter on the subject to 
Major Fred H. Phillips, Secretary National 
Rifle Association, Washington, and below 
we print his reply. While no particular en- 
couragement is offered in Major Phillips’ 
letter, yet we will all breathe a sigh of 
relief in the possession of at least some 
news on the subject: 


Washington, June 16, 1917. 
Mr. J. A. McGuire, Outdoor Life, Denver. 

Dear Sir:—Since the first of the year we 
have been expecting to have some literature 
containing the regulations in reference to 
the organization of rifle clubs, and the 
sale and issue of arms, for distribution. So 
many matters have intervened and so many 
of the regulations have been: changed since 
that time and very recently the issue and 
sale of such arms has been suspended, that 
as fast as we get out any information it 
has to be corrected and changed. We hope 
to be able to do something along this line 
as soon as the Secretary of War lifts the 
embargo. If you will communicate with me 
at that time we will be glad to assist you 
by furnishing a supply of the literature for 
distribution. Very truly yours, 

F. H. PHILLIPS, Jr. 
Assistant Recorder, National Board, 
Secretary, National Rifle Association. 


Impossible. 


E. M. Herron, on page 84 of the July is- 
sue, asks me why it is that if a man stand- 
ing on one pan, so to speak, of a pair of 
balances (scales), pushes up or pulls down, 
that he will thereby increase his weight 
one-third. He doesn’t. Such a thing never 
has been done, and never will nor can be 
done. Mr. Herron has a picture of such a 
pair of balances in his article, but if he, 
or anyone else, will try the experiment with 


a pair of real—not pen-and-ink—scales, he* 
will find that no matter what the man in 
one pan of the scales does, pulls up, 
pushes down or remains still, his weight 
will not change the smallest fraction of a 
grain. I do not care to argue such a fool- 
ish matter, and before anyone does try to 
argue about it, he had first better try the 
actual experiment—then he will have noth- 
ing to say. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


The New Cook Air Rifle. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing a 
photograph of the Cook air rifle, Model A. 
The air-gun problem has been a peculiarly 
hard one to satisfactorily solve, but the pat- 
ent office is full of the attempts. 

The difficulty has been to compress any 
considerable of a mainspring and get a 
breech-loading mechanism with anything 
reasonable in the way of a mechanism, 


The B. S. A. people have succeeded in 
handling a very satisfactory spring, and the 
breech-loading device is very ingenious, but 
my gun will handle a much stronger main- 
spring, if such is desired, and the bullet is 
inserted directly into the breech of the bar- 
rel when the mechanism is open in com- 
pressing the mainspring. The operation of 
the Model A gun is the very simplest that 
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Better Light for 
Campers! — 


At last a match-lighting gasoline lantern! Twenty times brighter than 
the ordinary oil lantern. Burns perfectly in any wind and proves its 
worth in the wildest storm. Rain proof and fool proof. No wick to fuss 
with, no smoke, dirt, grease or smell. No danger. The 


COLEMAN “QUICK-LITE” 


WITH REFLECTOR - 

is not to be confused with ordinary gasoline lanterns. Lights at once with 
a match, without trouble or bother. Easy to light, extinguishes by simply 
closing valve. Gives 300 candle power light. Uses two small durable rag 
mantles which experience shows is a big advantage over a single mantle. 
Greatest lantern ever produced. No ping outfit complete without it. 
If your time is short, no need to wait for a letter. Send $7.50 for lantern 
and six mantles. All charges prepaid. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP Co. 
Address Dept. 1269, at sales office nearest you. 
Wichita, Ks.; St. Paul. Minn. ; Toledo, Ohio; Dallas, Tex. ; Chicago, Il 














A BIG 
“FEED” 
FULL OF 
“PEP” 


When two ‘‘out-door men,’’ hungry and 
tired, ‘lay to’’ a wholesome dinner of 
FULL-MEAL, they ‘‘recover,’’ double- 

uick! It’s mighty good, hot or cold—better 
ot—and one can does the trick. 


FULL-MEAL 


—for that hungry feeling 


Consists of fresh beef and 
green peas, rice, lima beans and 
seasoning. 

Ready cooked and can be used 
in many ways—baked, sand- 
be stew, soup. Recipes on 


Your grocer will supply. If 
not, send us his name and your 
address enclosing 25c for full 
sized sample can, parcel post, 
prepaid. 


The Haserot Canneries Co. 
Dept. P, Cleveland, Ohio 


























I Catch 
BIG Fish! 


Socan you. Profession- 
als, amateurs, women 
and children every- 
where are making rec- 
ord catches of all kinds of game 
fish, trolling or casting, with my 


Rush 
TangoMinnow 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


—the liveliest bait that floats. It 
wiggles, dives and swims like a min- 
now in action. If there’s a game 
fish in the water it will get it—from 
bass to muskalonge. 


Practically weedless. Floats when idle. 
Won’t catch on bottom. 


Enameled in brilliant colors on wood. Each 
packed in neat box. Our Radiant Bait glows 
at night—that’s when the big ones feed. 


At your dealer’s, or sent c 
direct, postpaid — stamps 
or money order.— each, 


Four assorted, in brilliant colors, $3.00 


Accept no subsitutes. There is only one 
Rush Tango Minnow and I own the patents. 


DEALERS My Selling Plan is very gen- 
erous. Send for it TODAY. 
Ask your jobber for beautifully lithographed 
Counter Display. 


J. K. RUSH 
954 Rush Blidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Rush Tang 
lan geo is the 
iginal, swimming, . 
Sar able bait; fully . 
covered by patents, including Welles Basic Patents. 
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can be devised in a single-loader, viz., pull- 
ing back on the lever to compress the main- 
spring and open the breech, inserting the 
bullet and closing the mechanism. No 
trouble to shoot six or seven times a min- 
ute, with rapid aim, of course, 

This new gun will contain several fea- 
tures not generally found in such a gun, 
such as a.set trigger machanism as the 
regular equipment of every gun. This mech- 
anism is operated in the cocking of the gun 
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is provided for the trigger (see insert in 
print for the improved form), and all front 
sights are planned to have screw adjustment 
for windage. 

Any rear, open or peep sight may be used, 
but I have devised a new and very simple 
tang peep sight for these guns on which I 
have patents pending. These guns are cov- 
ered by patents in the United States and 
foreign countries. 

Inasmuch as the lever in these guns is 

















The Cook Air Rifle, Model A. 


by the operation of a simple slide device 
setting the set-hammer when the sliding air 
chamber is operated by the lever. It will 
be noted at this point that the basic prin- 
ciple of this whole invention is the slidably 
operated air chamber made to push the pis- 
ton and mainspring into cocked position. 
After figuring out this simple problem it 
was a very easy solution of the breech- 
loading problem by simply cutting an open- 
ing in the outer casing next to the breech 
of the barrel. ; 

It will also be noted that the sliding de- 
vice also makes the gun safe when open, 
even tho the trigger be pulled, and cannot 
be discharged till the action is closed. This 
is quite an improvement over the B. §S. A. 
surely, as many mashed fingers will testify. 

Another simple device allows of taking up 
lost power in the mainspring. A set screw 


fulcrumed just ahead of the trigger guard, 
the cocking lever can be much longer than 
in the B. S. A. gun, thus making the cock- 
ing operation much easier, besides allowing 
a stiffer spring, if wanted. A one-thumb 


screw take-down allows of quick insertion 
of a new spring or the packing of the gun 
in a case. 

You will note the perfect pistol grip and 
the almost perfect lines thruout, The spe- 
cial bullet designed for this gun—samples 
enclosed—has given marvelously accurate 
results. E,. P. COOK. 

Ohio. 


More the Man Than the Gun 


I have had more experience and killed 
more game with the old ’73 model Win- 
chester of .88 and .44 calibers, than with 
any of the later models. I thought they 
were the last word in hunting rifles until, 
in 1898, in the war with Spain, I came in 
contact with the army rifles used by both 
sides. I tried out most all on government 
ranges and decided that the .45-70 Spring- 
field and the .43 Spanish were the best 
man and beast eradicators. The Lee Navy 
was a cute gun, but hard to clean; the 7 
mm. Mauser was the pick of the returning 
U. S. Volunteers, and with soft-nosed cart- 
ridges it would have busted open deer and 
been a good gun. A sergeant in Immunes 
had a captured Mauser carbine, 7 mm., and 
used it to kill beef cattle. He failed to 
stop a charging steer and the steer was 
about to up-end horse and rider, when a pri- 


vate drew a .45-70 Springfield carbine and 
slammed away, knocking that steer down 
as if hit by a sledgehammer. The Mauser 
had the penetration but not the shocking 
power and did not stop the charge. That 
Was smashed by the heavy blow of the 
45-70. 

That sergeant swears by the old Spring- 
field; says the heavy caliber rifles are the 
best for rough, dangerous, short-range work 
He has both carbines, but never uses the 
Mauser on cattle or wild hogs. He has also 
shot. several modern high-power guns; says 
all are good, but he will do his bear and 
deer killing with a heavy-load Winchester 
repeater, and, from experience, I think we 
should be careful in rushing into danger- 
ous game with the modern high-power guns 
and cartridges. The speed the modern bul- 
let must travel at to gain the flat trajectory, 
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Comfort, Service, Protection— 


the tog clothes for = es camper and fisher- 

man. Strong army duck, soft g - 

and pliable. Rain-repellent— CGurenclic Proof 
_jz Lighter weight, modish togs for 

Kamp:it your summer vacation. 

Styles for men and women for every outdoor 

activity— 


At Your Sporting Goods Dealer’s 


If he doesn’t carry them, write for free 1917 Style Book. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
4 HICKORY STREET, UTICA, N. Y- 


Successors to Bird, Jones & Kenyon 


Established 1904—Incorporated 1917. 








Trapshooting’s Biggest Event—Aug. 20th to 25th 


All aboard for Chicago—the 18th Annual Grand American Handicap—trapshooting’s 
greatest classic. 
Win the Nation’s shooting honors and the handsome trophies that go with them. 
At this year’s biggest and best event 
Conditions Will Be Ideal 


The tournament will be held at the South Shore Country Club—Chicago’s million dollar club house. Sixteen 
traps will spring the elusive targets into a perfect back ground—over the blue-green waters of Lake Michigan. 


Get Ready Now 


Make up your mind togo—then go! You'll get five days of the cleanest, keenest sport you_ever had and five 
evenings amid perfect hotel accommodations and the unlimited hospitality and entertainment of Chicago. It’s a trip 


that’ treat. 
is: Write Today For Particulars 


Address E. Reed Shaner, Secretary Interstate Association, 219 Coltart Avenue, Pittsburgh, or Sporting Powder 
Division. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.., Wilmington, Delaware 
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causing high air resistance, might wreck 
many a well-aimed shot or explode on con- 
tact without penetrating deep enough to 
stop a charging brute. 

I own a ’95 Winchester .30 Government 
06. I think it is a good gun. I- have 
Mr. Newton’s catalog and think he has 
and will turn out a good gun, I intend 
owning one as soon as he gets up with 
his orders—and expect to get the oval 
rifling on account of easy cleaning, but I do 
not expect to use it, or the .30 Government, 
on a deer hunt. Will take one for bear and 
hogs, also alligators; but can get the deer 
better with the old low-powered guns. 

A comrade was shooting ’gators in the 
flood-water after the hurricane in August 
one year ago, and he killed several very 
nicely, and then, to his amazement, shot a 
smaller one than he had killed, range 150 
yards, and blew it all to pieces! It was 
about a five-and-a-half footer. He was us- 
ing the ’95 Winchester, .30 ’06 cartridge. 
Why was this ’gator torn and scattered 


over the water, and the others, seven and 
eight-footers, were killed nicely? Cart- 
ridges out of same box. Looks as if the 
gun or cartridges were very eccentric. 
Hoping to hear from brother sportsmen 
who have used the new rifles. 
Texas. E. W. MATHEWS. 


Note.—Hardly any two shots by the same 
gun in the same animal will cause exactly 
the same results. Much has to do with the 
part of the animal that is hit, the charac- 
ter of bone, sinew or flesh that the bullet 
travels thru, how the animal is standing, or 
whether standing or moving, etc. If an 
animal is moving when hit, and especially 
if moving from the shooter, it doesn’t of- 
fer the firm resistance to the bullet that it 
would if standing facing the charge; with 
muscles braced. A board hanging by a wire 
from an upper support, for instance, will 
not be penetrated so deeply as one more 
firmly held.—Ed. 


The .25-20 Revolver a Success. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your current is- 
sue I noticed an inquiry in which the writ- 
er asks for information as to who could 
make a .25-20 revolver. Last year the writ- 
er saw one that a mechanic had made to 
use in Colorado with his .25-20 rifle. He 
took a .88 Colt Army revolver and made 
phosphor’ bronze bushings which he 


swelled in the cylinder to fit the .25-20 shell. 
He bought a .25-20 Winchester carbine bar- 
rel, cut off the first seven and one-half 
inches, threaded it to fit the Colt, and 
fitted it with a Sheard front and a Smith & 
Wesson rear target sight. It was a very 
good and accurate little arm. 
Oklahoma. H. W. MITCHELL. 


Partridge Sights. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Noticing an inquiry 
in your April number from G. J. Hanley, M. 
D., regarding the Partridge pistol sight, I 
am taking the liberty to enclose you a rough 
sketch of same giving dimensions as I use 


them on my own pistol, which is'a 10-in.. bar- 
rel S. & W. There is less eye-strain with 
this sight than any I have ever used. 
California. E. BRIDGE. 
Member Shell Mound Pistol and Rifle Club. 
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REAR SIGHT FRONT SIGHT 
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PARTRIDGE SIGHT. 


Front sight, .10 of an inch in thickness and .207 of an inch in height. 


Rear sight .10 of 


an inch in width of square notch and .075 deep and .10 in height fromtop of barrel to top of 
Above is for pistol with 10-inch barrel, S, & W. 
If fitting up for 8-inch barrel make front sight .09 in thickness, 


sight. Rear sight 23/32 inch wide over all. 
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Now's the time. Shoot without disturbing any one. Get up a 
club and have fun all the season. Girls like it when there’s no 
nerve ripping report. Practically no recoil and no noise when a 


Sifencen 


is on your rifle. No FREE— 
nervous clutching — no THIS BOOK 
bruising of shoulder. 

Sizes for every rifle at > 
reasonable prices. Write 

now for book full of 

stories, It's free. 


/ The Maxim Silencer Co. 
62 Homestead Ave. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

















is now on 
CUSTOM TANNERS, Dressers 
of Furs, large and small, make 
robes, coats, gloves, mittens, 
ladies’ furs, dotaxidermist work 
of all kinds. 
W. W. WEAVER, Custom Tanner 
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A NEW BOOK 


TROUT 
LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely illus- 
trated, covering every phase of trout fishing 
from ‘‘fisherman’s togs’’ to ‘how to cook the 
trout in a pan’’—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge patientl 
ae over a number of years, O. W. 
mith has at last placed in book form every- 
thing that he has come to know concerning 
Trout. 
It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman indeed, 


who could not add new knowledge of great value to 
his own fund through reading this 200-page book. 

As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has be- 
come popular wherever rods and reels are known. He 
is looked upon as the Trout authority of this country. 

The book is published by Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany of New York, and sells at $2.00 net. It is substan- 
tially bound in green cloth stamped in gold. Orders 
will be filled from this office at $2.10 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, 


COLORADO 
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ABERCROMBIES 
trae CAMP mark 


Tents and 
Abercrombie 


HE best known name that a tent can 

bear is ‘‘Abercrombie.’’ An ‘‘Abercrom- 
bie tent’’ is the aristocrat of them all be- 
cause it is made by a practical sportsman 
who knows camping needs, and who has 
himself worked out designs by actual 
experience, and who won’t use anything 
but the best materials and workmanship. 


‘I know what it means to a man,’’ 
says Mr. Abercrombie, ‘‘to be twenty-five 
miles away from any living helpand to have 
camp equipment go back onhim. Therefore, 
so far as I can prevent it by honest manu- 
facture and correct design, I don’t intend 
to have any of my tents fail a man at some 
crucial time. 


Dealers Will Be Given 
Exclusive Territory 


Demand for Abercrombie tents, camp outfits and 
sportsman’s clothing has doubled in the past year. 
Dealers are needed in at least 40 cities in the United 
States to distribute Abercrombie merchandise. Exelu- 
sive rights will be given to high-grade concerns. The 
Abercrombie line is the outstanding one of its kind 
in the United States. 


Wesugguesta letter asking us for terms and detail- 
ed information. This is a genuine paying opportunity. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 
10-15-17 Warren Street New York City 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 
128-132 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
J.T. Farrelly, 206 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Spiro Harness Co., 307 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in porteee with their questions if an- 


swers are desired by mail. 


Please write questions clear 


legibly and as briefly as possible, 


and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are 


not as desirable for publication as real names. 





Is a man who holds an annual membership 
in the National Rifle Association allowed to 
purchase a New Springfield rifle, or must he 
be a life member. I would also like to know 
what they cost a member. I wrote to the 
head of the association in Washington and 
made these same requests, but received 
nothing further than a membership applica- 
— blank.—Thomas Shelhamer, Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 


Answer.—We are not familiar with the ex- 
act status regarding purchasing rifles of a 
man who is a member of the N. R, A. and 
not a member of an affiliated club. Up to 
the revision of the rules last summer he 
was entitled to purchase direct from the 
government, but what provisions were made 
in his case at that time we do not know. 
Write Brig. Gen. Fred H. Phillips, Jr., Sec- 
retary National Rifle Association of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C., and he can advise 
you, as he is in touch with the latest de- 
velopments at all times.—HEditor. 


What company sells the best rifle sights 
that will give the best service? What solu- 
tion would you recommend to keep a gun 
clean and free from rust, such as a Reming- 
ton No, 3 target .22 Special repeating rifle? 
What sights would you recommend for a 
bear, and front sight for the above-named 
rifle that will give best service, What solu- 
tion would you recommend for a .22 rifle 
that is badly rusted? Is there any company 
that manufactures telescope glass sights on 
rifles? If so, where are they obtainable?— 
Sophus Johnson, Asakis, Minnesota. 


Answer.—The question of sights is to a 
great extent a matter of taste and the taste 
depends a great deal upon the individual 
eye. What gives the best results with one 
man may be entirely unsuited to another. 
Any: good gun oil, like Three-in-One, Acme 
or any of the other oils put out by the fac- 
tories will keep your rifle in condition if 
promptly used. Our personal weakness for 
sights is a peep rear sight, either Lyman or 
Marble, and a gold bead front sight—or the 
peep in combination with one of the front 
sights put out by King, Marble or Lyman. 
There is nothing which will restore a .22 
caliber rifle barrel which is badly rusted ex- 
cept a new barrel. Telescopic rifle sights 
are manufactured by the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., Mal- 
colm Rifle Telescope Co., Auburn, N. Y., J. 
Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., and A. W. Peterson, Denver, Colo.— 
Editor, 


What is the depth of the rifling used inthe 
.250-3,000 Savage? It seems to be very shal- 
low to me. Could a lubricant be used safely 
on the bullets? If so, would it lengthen the 
life of the gun and have any effect on its 
accuracy and velocity? And again, could 
you suggest a good lubricant that would not 
rub off if cartridges were carried in belt 
while hunting? I have heard from several 
people that a lubricant would run the breech 
pressure above a safety limit, but felt rather 
cana of the theory myself. However, I 

3 


made up my mind to come to you for real 
advice.—Neville Colfax, Napa, Calif. 


Answer.—The standard depth of rifling we 
understand to be .004-in. Lubricants when 
applied to high-power bullets by dipping the 
bullet into the grease have a tendency to 
smear the chamber and thus increase the 
back-thrust on the bolt, and the rifle you 
mention has about all it needs in this line 
now. We know of no lubricant which will 
not rub off the bullet. The effect of the lu- 
bricant is not so much in running the breech 
pressures up as in lubricating the chamber 
and thus permitting the full thrust of the 
cartridge to come back upon the bolt in- 
stead of part of the thrust being absorbed 
So ge upon the sides of the chamber.— 

tor, 


Would you be good enough to answer the 
following question: I have just bought a 
Krag rifle, 1899 model, and would like to 
know how to find out if the rifling is worn 
very much, as I will not be able to use 
same for several months.—R. A. Gifford, 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Answer.—Examine the rifling at the back 
end by inserting an inclined mirror in the 
action to see if the corners are badly worn 
or are clean and sharp.—Editor. 


What grade or number of smokeless pow- 
der and how many grains of same shall 
use in reloading shells for my Krag rifle (30- 
in. barrel) to obtain the highest possible ve- 
locity and still avoid danger from too great 
a breech pressure? Am using the 150-gr. 
Spitzer service bullet. From whom and in 
how small quantities can this powder be ob- 
tained?—L, T. Holliday, Anaconda, Mont. 

Answer.—-The DuPont Powder Co. obtains 
an instrumental velocity of 2,469 ft. secs., 
equivalent to a muzzle velocity of about 2,500 
ft. secs., from a load of 46 grs. DuPont No. 15 
improved military powder, with a maximum 
pressure of 40,500 pounds per square inch, 
using the 175- -gr. Newton copper-jacketed 
bullets. This is the most powerful load in 
proportion to pressure of which we have 
knowledge. The powder can be had from the 
general trade in pound cans.—Editor. 


I have read time and again in the past 
year that the .38-40 is a more powerful re- 
volver cartridge than the .45 Colt, due to the 
under-loading of the latter, Is the present 
40-gr. load in the .45 Colt equivalent to the 
original load, and, if so, isn’t it more power- 
ful than the .38-40?—Fred Ellis, Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Answer.—We understand that cartridge 
with 40 grs. of black powder are not being 
loaded in the .45 Colt at present, and we 
have no ballistic data with such a load,-altho 
it is our impression that it was a more pow- 
erful load than the .38-40.—Hditor. 


Is there a telescopic sight of the prism va- 
riety made to fit the Savage .250-3,000 rifle 
or one that could be fitted to this rifle? 
Do you think the action or barrel the best 
place to fasten such a sight to, on the above 
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ALBERS “HUSKY” DOG FEED 


Composed of cereals, and grains 
including Fish Meal, Blood Meal, 
and SOYA BEAN MEAL. 


Always ready for use. Can be fed 
either wet or dry without cooking. 
50-Ib. bags for sale by 
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Our Summer Catalog is ready— 
Filled With items to interest you. 
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They never 
shoot loose! 


Think what that means in action, for your gun never to / 
shoot loose. The bolt in an L. C. Smith gun takes up all £ 
wear. The longer youshoot a Smith gun, the tighter it 
gets. Buy your gun, no matter what price you want 
to pay, from a maker of quality guns. It’s the only 
way to be sure of the best. 

Smith guns range in price from $32.50 to$1,000. Fulton guns 
from $22.85 to $27.50. They are quality guns with a guarantee. 
Made by the Hunter ArmsCo., Inc., whose art catalogue every 
sportsman will take a delight in reading—send for it today. 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., 34-54 Hubbard St., Fulton, N. Y. 
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rifle? What is your opinion of the .38 cal. 
Colt automatic, pocket model, for a pocket 
gun for use in well-settled communities? 
Where would it have to be concealed?—Fred 
Reynolds, Alameda, Calif. 


Answer.—The only prism sights made in 
this country of which we have any knowl- 
edge are those made by the Warner-Swasey 
Co., who are so busy they cannot furnish 
anything in this line except under their ex- 
isting contracts. The imported glasses are 
out of the market on account of the war. 
We consider the action to be the best place 
of fastening such a sight. The pistol men- 
tioned is a very good pocket arm.—BEditor. 


I have a Springfield carbine and also rifle. 
These arms are model 1873 and chambered 
for the .45-70 government cartridge. I wish 
to know if I can have these two guns re- 
chambered or chamber extended so that I can 
use the .45-90 Winchester cartridge. These 
two cartridges seem to be exactly the same 
in size except that the .45-90 cartridge is 
about \4-in. longer. Do you think I can get 
some gunsmith here on the coast to do the 
work? Or who would you recommend? I ex- 
pect to use black powder cartridges only -in 
these Springfield rifles—W. F. Winchin, 
Sheridan, Oregon. 

Answer.—By lengthening the chamber 
slightly you can use the .45-90 cartridges 
nicely. Mr. A. W. Peterson, Denver, Colo., 
or Mr. Worthen of San Francisco could prob- 
ably do the work.—Editor. 


Will you kindly tell me what rifles will 
handle the 1906 .30 Government cartridge be- 
sides the Winchester? What I want to 
know mostly is, does the .30 Standard han- 
dle this cartridge, or does the slide-action 
Remington?—Frank B. Wilmot, Portland, 
Me. 

Answer.—The Springfield Army rifle, some 
of the Mausers, and the Newton rifles han- 
dle this cartridge. The .30 cal. Standard ri- 
fle and the slide-action Remington handle 
the .39-30 cartridge in a rimless shell.—Ed- 
itor, 

I am going to purchase a revolver. I want 
one for pocket and like to get it as light 
weight and compact and powerful as possi- 
ble. Which of these two arms has the most 
killing power, the model 1903 Smith & Wes- 
son .32 cal. long, hand ejector, 4%4-in. bar- 
rel, 13 grs. powder, 98 grs. lead, or the Smith 
& Wesson, 3%-in. barrel, .388 cal. regular, 15 
grs. powder, 148 gers. lead?—F. A, Sabrow- 
sky, Crandon, Wisc. 


Answer.—The .38 cal. would be decidedly 
the more powerful and has the most killing 
power.—Editor. 


Will you kindly give me the formula for 
the “London oil finish,” with directions for 
applying same to gun stocks? Can you tell 
me where blank stocks can be procured? 
Where could I obtain drawings and direc- 
tions for converting a Springfield or Krag 
to a sporter? Shaping the stock would be 
the most difficult part, would it not?—L, M. 
Swenson, Mountain View, Calif. 


Answer.—The London oil finish consists in 
soaking the stock in linseed oil, then rub- 
bing it down by hand, soaking and rubbing 
again and again until you get a finish 
which suits you. We do not know who han- 
dles blank stocks, but would suggest you 
write John W. Harrison, Grass Creek, Ind., 
or Ludwig Wundhammer, Los Angeles, Calif., 
We know of no one having drawings or di- 
rections for converting the Springfield or 
Krag into a sporting rifle. These are usu- 
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ally worked out each man to his own taste, 
It is not difficult to shape the outer part 
of the stock, provided you kn»w what share 
you want to make it.—Editor. 


What is the strength of the Winchester 
shotgun, model 1897, in drams of DuPont 
bulk loaded in brass shells?—Owen Wilson, 
Tramping Lake, Sask., Canada. 


Answer.—We know of no method of meas- 
uring the strength of a gun such as you 
mention. The pressure developed depends as 
much. upon the shot as upon the powder 
charge.—Editor, : 


I have an Officers’ Model Colt and am pre- 
paring to reload for 20-yd. target work. Have 
looked the Ideal book thru and have decided 
to try out bullets 360345, 115-gr., and 360363, 
70-gr. I favor the 360345. Have been think- 
ing of using Frankford Arsenal shells (.38 
long Colt) because they would not have 80 
much powder space. I realize that smokeless 
powder such as Bullseye and R.S. Q. require 
air space, but with the .38 Special shell it 
seems to me that such a light charge as 
would be used with these bullets and at this 
range would leave too much room in the 
shell, causing hang-fires, etc. Am I right on 
this point? I have read lately of Captain 
Hardy using the “No. 80” Smokeless for re- 
volver, but don’t remember his mentioning 
anything about using it in the .38 Special. 
Can you tell me how heavy a charge would 
be suitable for the .38 Special with the 115- 
grain bullet. Shall get moulds and’ run my 
own bullets and go according to the Ideal 
Handbook and Outdoor Life.—Charles = E. 
Berry, Rochester, N. Y. 


Answer.—The less air space you have 
when using such powders as Bullseye and 
R S. Q. the better, within reasonable. lim- 
its, provided you reduce your powder charge 
accordingly. The prescribed charges are in- 
tended to bring the pressure up to the nor- 
mal point and all the powder does ‘not burn. 
By redueing the air space you burn more of 
the charge, and consequently a smaller 
charge does the same work. We do not 
know the charges used by Captain Hardy.— 
Editor, 


There is one question I would like to see 
treated a little in our good Outdoor Life, and 
that is the result of using black powder pri- 
mers (No, 1s) with smokeless powder, and 
also using smokeless powder primers with 
black powder. I am desirous of knowing if 
the result would be safe and satisfactory.— 
W. B. Day, El Paso, Tex. 

Answer.—Using black powder primers 
with smokeless powder results in imperfect 
ignition, manifested by either a misfire or a 
very weak shot, Using smokeless powder 
primers with black powder gives very good 
results.—Editor, 


I have a fine old gun of the Kentucky ri- 
fle type, but know little about the ballis- 
tics of it. It is*about .42 cal. and I am using 
a .40 cal. round ball in it. How many grains 
of black powder would. be the ‘proper 
charge and what kind of material is best 
for patches, and how tight should ball and 
patch be in barrel? Also, what do you think 
the approximate muzzle velocity, energy and 
accuracy would be? Barrel is 35 in. long 
and gun weighs 12 lbs.—L. C. Turner, Fort 
Worth, Tex, 


Answer.—Linen makes a very fine patch. 
As to the powder charge, start with one of 
requisite size and increase it a grain at a 
time as long as the rifle shoots accurately, 
We could not even guess at the muzzle ve- 
locity but you -could probably get well 
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These evenly-soft Air Mattresses can be used 
with perfect safety—no matter how wet or rocky 
theground. They can beinflated inafew minutes 
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with 3-in-One. 
Get it down into 
lock-action and break- 
joint. Wipe out barrel 
with it and rub liberally 
over outside to prevent rust. 


3-in-One Oil 


Nothing else keeps guns in such 
good shooting condition. Crack 
shots are never without it. 

All dealers: 10c, 25c, 50c bottles; and 
Handy Oil Cans, that fit pocket, 25c. 
Avoid substitutes. 

-Sample and Dictionary of uses. 


3-in-One Oil Co., 165EEG. B’way, N.Y. 
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cannot. be inherited —it 
The Art of Taxidermy °222%,,>¢, inberited— it 
careful and studious experience. Prof. Stainsky stands 
pre-eminent among Taxidermy Artists, for he learned 
his art from a master and from nature. As the originator 
of Plastic Art in Taxidermy his reputation for perfect 
work is sure to be appreciated by those who know real 
Taxidermy. Send your valued trophies to him. Medals 
awarded at Paris, Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs, 


Established 1874 
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The original ‘‘Telarana Nova.’’ Strongest and most invisible trout, 
bass and salmon leaders made. Tested strengths, 4,7,9,15 and 30 Ibs 
Lengths, 3,6 and 9 ft. Getthe genuine. Substitutes are flimsy. Send 
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FINE FOR THE DEN— 


The original oil painting (20x29-in. ) 
of this month’s cover, without letter- 
ing of any sort, is for sale. 


It will be sold to the first person ordering 
same and enclosing a $10.00 remittance. 


Should cover be sold when your order is re- 
ceived, your money will be returned at once. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 


SKEETER SKOOTER 


Makes the Skeeters Skoot. 
In 25c bottles at all Sporting Goods Stores. 


Prepared by 
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around 2,000 ft. secs. We fear the accur- 
acy and effectiveness of the Frontiersman’s 
muzzle-loading rifle has at times been some- 
what magnified, altho they were far more 
accurate than any of the contemporary 
weapons. Mr. Newton published an article 
on that topic in these columns in the April, 
1916, issue.—Editor. 


Could a Remington pump action .22 cal. 
rifle be bored out to .25 or .25-20 cal.? The 
rifle is chambered for short, long, long rifle 
cartridges. If so, where could I get it done 
and how much would it cost? I would prefer 
.25-20 cal., but would be satisfied with .25. 
The number of the gun is R. W.5480. Could 
a steel-jacket bullet be purchased for a Colt 
single-action .45 cal.? What is the most 
powerful double-action six-gun made, and 
what is the most accurate one? What is the 
best Colt gun for target work? I have an 
old muzzle-loading shotgun; what could I get 
for it?—Carleton Dooley, Houston, Mo. 


Answer.—You could not bore out the .22 
cal. rifle for a larger cartridge, as the mech- 
anism would not handle it. We know of no 
metal-jacketed bullets for the .45 Colt. Prop- 
erly loaded with black powder the .45 Colt 
New Service is the most powerful six-gun 
built but with smokeless powder we consid- 
er the .44 Smith & Wesson Special the most 
powerful. This does not necessarily follow 
with factory-loaded ammunition. The .38 
caliber Officers’ Model Colt adapted to .38 
Smith & Wesson Special cartridge is the best 
of the Colt revolvers for target work. There 
is no regular market for muzzle-loading 
shotguns.—Editor. 


I recall reading in one of your numbers 


where some one mentioned something about 
the .250-3,000 being “boosted” up to 3,250 ft. 
velocity. I wish you would advise by return 
mail if this is a fact and if home-loaded 
with the new DuPont powder or factory 
loaded? And if factory loaded, where can I 
procure some of them. Also please advise 
me the trajectory of same if you have the 
information there at hand. I would also 
like to know if you have the “dope” at hand 
it the .25 Stevens short shoots with any 
more accuracy than the Colt .25 automattie 
when used with Marble’s auxiliary. This 
auxiliary racket is new to me, having re- 
cently come out of Mexico, where it is a 
question of more power rather than less, but 
I can see that the bullet of the .25 Colt is 
too small for the rifle, so wondered if the 
Stevens would put its bullets in a small 
enough group to be of any’ service at al] in 
killing birds or small game from 25 to 50 
steps.—John C. Davis, Santa Rita, N. M. 


Answer.—We know nothing about the 
actual facts regarding the “boosting up” of 
the .250-3,000 cartridge up to 3,250 ft. secs. 
Would suggest you write Capt. ES ER. 
Casey, room 995, DuPont Bldg., Wilmington, 
Del., and he can give you the latest authen- 
tic developments along these lines. We have 
never done any target shooting with either 
the .25 Stevens short or Colt .25 auto-load- 
ing, but would pin our faith to the former, 
and think you would get good, accurate re- 
sults from it.—Editor. 


I have read from time to time in various 
sporting magazines about men having Krag 
and Springfield rifles remodeled. The pur- 
chase of either one of those two arms seems 
to be wrapped up in so much red tape legis- 
lation that I had thought it would be im- 
possible for me to ever own one. Why? Be- 
cause I have seen it stated in magazines that 
the only way you could own one would be 
to join the National Rifle Association or some 
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club affiliated with it. And this “even tho 
you paid your good money for it.” On page 
210 of the February issue of your magazine 
there is an article and an illustration of a 
Krag, owned by Mr. J. A. Spain of Dallas, 
Tex., remodeled by Mr. A. W. Peterson of Den- 
ver,Colo. Ihavealsoseen advertisements of 
Krag and Springfield rifles for sale, and 
“kicked” myself that I did not buy one of 
them at the time. In consideration of the 
regulations governing the sale of these rifles, 
could the seller give the buyer a clear title? 
I have at hand a catalog from Francis Ban- 
nerman, 501 Broadway, New York City. In it 
he lists some high-power bolt-action guns 
viz., 6 mm. U. S. Navy, 7 mm. Spanish an 

German, and 8 mm. 215-gr. bullet. Which of 
these rifles would be the best for use on dan- 
gerous game such as jaguar (Central and 
South America), moose, grizzly bear and leop- 
ard? Your answer will be appreciated. I 
would want to use sporting cartridges. The 
same with either the Krag or Springfield. 
Now as between the rifles mentioned and the 
.383 cal, Marlin or the .38-55 Marlin (this last 
cartridge loaded with smokeless and having a 
velocity say of 2,350 or 2,250 ft. per sec.), 
which one would you select?—C. P, Sheen, 
New Orleans, La. 

Answer.—Rifles purchased before the re- 
cent regulation went into effect can be sold 
and good title given. Those purchased since 
that time have a string tied to them. Of 
the three rifles you mention we would pre- 
fer the 7 mm. Spanish Mauser. Of the en- 
— lot we would select the Springfield.— 
Editor. 


I want to get one of the .22 Newtons but 
want to reload the shells with reduced load 
for small game. Would the 45-gr. bullet for 
the .22-17-45 Winchester give as accurate re- 
sults at all ranges in this rifle as a good .22 
rim-fire? Do you consider the .22 Newton 
powerful enough for bear and mountain lion? 
Has it been tried on such game?—-L, J. Vin- 
ing, Neodesha, Kans. 

Answer.—The _ .45-gr. Winchester bullet 
would give accurate results at short ranges 
and should be as accurate as the .22 rim- 
fire. The rifle is amply powerful for bear 
and mountain lion, altho we do not know of 
its having been tried on such game.—HBditor. 


I wish to ask a few questions about a ri- 
fle I have. It is a .45-70 Springfield with 30- 
in. barrel. Would it be safe to use high- 
velocity metal-cased ammunition in this gun? 
Could it be remodeled into a respectable 
sporting model? If so, how much would it 
cost and where could it be done.? How large 
an animal would you be willing to face with 
a .45-70?—A. Jackson Megenity, Dighton, Kan. 


Answer.—The high-velocity metal - cased 
ammunition loaded by the factories will 
work nicely in your rifle. Of course the 
stock can be cut off and worked down 
smaller and the barrel can be cut off, but 
by the time you had the work all done it 
would cost you more than a new and bet- 
ter gun, If, however, you desire the work 
done, write A, ‘W. Peterson, 1415 Lawrence 
St., Denver, Colo. We would be willing to 
face any animal in this country with the 
.45-70, but we had a great deal rather face 
a lot of them with something more power- 
ful. The .45-70 is decidedly lacking in pow- 
er as compared with some of our present- 
day guns, but this does not mean that a 
sportsman should pass up a chance if armed 
only with the .45-70, as they have killed all 
kinds of big game in this country and are 
just as likely to do it again. Until the ad- 
vent of the high-power rifles this was the 
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You can sleep snug and warm every night—anywhere, with no 
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EVEREADY AUTO BED 


- Enjoy a bed as comfortable as your own at home while 
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“When the Fish Won’t Bite, 
Change Your Bait.’’ % tern comui- 


nations from a sin- 

gle pocket outfit, easily secured, in rapid succession, without tying 

or cutting line. Made in one size only. No 36, 36 changes, see your 

dealer—or write, today, for our cataloy and learn more about these 
economical effective new fish lures 


SKVOR & COMPANY, 101 Ist Ave., West Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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America’s Finest Canoe 
Speed, lightness and beautiful finish combined 
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Racine Boat Company, Dept. Y , Racine, Wis. 
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and Copyright Cases. 
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ATENT LAWYER. 
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PHOTOGRAPH THE STORY OF YOUR TRIP 


Fishing, hunting or camping—keep a 
permanent story of your outing in pictures 
Send your films to us for development 
The best work guaranteed—any size film 
developed for 10c—printing 3c and up. 
(Write for full particulars and 
catalog of photograph supplies.) 
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Expert Gunsmith and 
Fishing Rod Repairer 


I cater to first-class 
trade only. 


LEE KNAPP, 1028 18th St., Denver Colo. 
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finest sporting cartridge for big game in use 
in this country.—Editor. 


I see an account in your April number 
about the Maxim Silencer. I bought one a 
month ago for my .22 hi-power and wish I 
had found out more about it before buying 
it. I supposed they would muffle the noise 
enough to kill a bunch of coyotes without 
scaring them at 100 yds. I had been told 
before buying that the silencer made no 
more noise than a loud hiss. I have a .30 
rimless, 1903, rifle, model 1895, What do 
you think of this rifle as a big game gun? 
I have done good shooting with it. I see 
the .30 1906 rifle is mentioned in Outdoor 
Life, but not the 1903. Sometimes, when 
throwing a _ shell into the barrel the bolt 
slips over the back of shell instead of push- 
ing it into the barrel. Is this a sign the 
magazine spring is getting weak? I use a 
Sheard gold bead front sight and Sheard 
three-leaf folding sight at rear, and they 
shoot fine.—Charles E. Millar, Pekisko, Alta. 


Answer.—Your experience is very com- 
mon one, as there are many people who do 
not appreciate the source of the sound of a 
rifle. With a high-power rifle like the .22 
about 80% of the noise is made by the bul- 
let throwing the air violently aside as it 
passes thru and the air closing in together 
on the vacuum thus formed. The silencer 
cuts down the report from the powder very 
materially but cannot silence the flight of 
the bullet thru the atmosphere. Your Win- 
chester rifle makes a very fine big game 
gun as it is a very powerful and accurate 
cartridge, There is no 30-1906 rifle. This 
designation belongs solely to the cartridge. 
The Springfield rifle is model 1903 but 
chambered for the 1906 cartridge. Would 
recommend testing the magazine action and 
see if the spring throws the cartridges up 
properly in front of the bolt. We could not 
attempt to diagnose the case without seeing 
the gun, It may be you do not draw the 
bolt back quite far enough.—Editor. 


A few questions pertaining to the Spring- 


field rifle. I see that they are advertised 
for sale in your magazine occasionally. Is 
a person safe in buying or trading for a 
Springfield rifle without knowing how it 
was obtained? I have heard that the Gov- 
ernment can take these rifles away from any 
one. Can the ends of the model 1903 cart- 
ridge be filed off and shot in the model 1906 
without damage to rifle or shooter? Would 
this be a good game cartridge? Take. the 
service or metal case pointed bullet and cut 
the end off some, then file a cross on the 
flat end of the bullet. Would this kind of a 
bullet be accurate at 300 yards?—Lawrence 
Miller, Palacios, Tex. 


Answer.—On all Springfield rifles sold by 
the government before a change in the reg- 
ulations made about June, 1916, the title of 
the purchaser was absolute and the govern- 
ment could not reclaim the rifle. On all sold 
since that time the title of the purchaser 
became absolute only in case he qualified as 
an expert or sharpshooter. So all rifles sold 
since that date thru the N. R. A. clubs might 
or might not be free from any claim of the 
government, according to the facts in each 
individual case. The end of the shell of the 
model 1903 cartridge can be filed off go it 
can be shot in the 1906 chamber. Service 
ammunition treated as you suggest would 
make a killing bullet provided the pressure 
did not blow the core thru the jacket, which 
it would be very likely to do. The British 
had a lot of trouble in this way with their 
.303 cartridge when it was sought to be made 
into a game cartridge.—Editor. 
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Which of the following calibered revolvers 
have the flattest trajectory at 200 yds., also 
at 100 yds.: .44-40 W. C. F., .88-40 W. C. F., 
.88 Special and .32-20 W. C. F. What is the 
address of the makers of King’s semi-smoke- 
less, Mullerite, C. & H., Diamond grain pow- 
der, and Robin Hood?—Clyde H. Freese, 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Answer.—There is very little difference in 
the trajectory of any of the cartridges you 
mention, all of which we assume are fired 
from revolvers. The .38 Special has the least 
velocity of the lot, but the bullet is of bet- 
ter shape and retains its velocity better. 
The variation in trajectory in the lot would 
not equal the diameter of a bullet. King’s 
Semi-Smokeless powder is marketed by the 
Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Cur- 
tis & Harvey’s Diamond Grain powder is 
made in England. Robin Hood powder was 
made by the Robin Hood Ammunition Co., 
located at Swanton, Vt. Mullerite, we un- 
derstand, is an imported powder made in 
Germany or England.—Hditor. 


I think you have started something. If 
every issue of your April publication causes 
as much argumentation as my single 
copy, I think you are due to _ receive 
a batch of letters. Your answer to the 
mile-a-minute train and the mile-a-minute 
gun is the direct cause. I am a railroad 
man and took my copy to the office and 
showed the item to the boys; some agreed 
with you and some did not; they argued all 
day and each from a different angle. Now 
they desire you to print your reasoning in 
the magazine, as to the how and why of 
your reply.—E. K. Stedman, Spokane, Wash. 

Answer.—The bullet in the gun before 
firing would be moving with the train at 
the rate of a mile a minute. Imparting to 
the bullet sufficient impulse to drive it at 
the rate of a mile a minute would just over- 
come the inertia and no more, and would be 
just sufficient to bring.the bullet to rest and 
it would drop straight down.—BEditor, 

I have a Winchester rifle, model 1895, han- 
dling the .80 Government model 1906, 150-gr. 
bullet, and would like to know why the Pet- 
ers ammunition in this caliber requires a 
higher elevation on rear sight than the Win- 
chester ammunition. Also, what is the mean- 
ing of “C-.312” for .303 Savage?—A, J. Con- 
way, Iron, Minn. 

Answer.—We do not know why the Peters 
ammunition should require a different eleva- 
tion from the government ammunition. It 
may be in the pressures developed. It may 
be in the kind of powder used as these af- 
fect the flip of the barrel when used in this 
type of rifle. Would suggest it would be 
interesting to try the same ammunition in a 
Springfield or Mauser rifle adapted to this 
cartridge. The meaning of “C-.312” as ap- 
plied to the .3803 Savage ammunition indi- 
cates the ballistic coefficient, in other 
words the ability of the bullet to overcome 
air resistance.—Editor. 


Please advise maximum powder charge 
that can be used with safety in model ’95 
Winchester, .30-40 Krag shell. The powder 
to be used is that furnished by the govern- 
ment to rifle clubs; the bullets, 172-gr. and 
150-gr. spitzer. I want to know powder 
charge and velocity of each of these bullets. 
—Jesse J. Evans, Whitefish, Mont, 

Answer.—With a 150-gr. spitzer bullet, 41 
grs. of the government powder, known as 
DuPont No. 20, gives a pressure of about 
47,000 lbs. per sq in. The 172-gr. bullet 
should have about one grain less to develop 
the same pressure.—LEditor. 
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To settle a dispute could you please tell 
me whether a bullet fired straight up from 
a Springfield rifle will reach the ground at 
the same velocity as it left the rifle? Will 
the bullet fall base or point first and what 
will be the energy when it hits the ground? 
Also, how high will the bullet go?—H. N. 
Anderson, Portland, Ore, 

Answer.—The bullet would strike the 
ground with a small fraction of the velocity 
it possessed when it left the muzzle for the 
reasons given in the reply to Mr. Malone in 
this issue, If you have disturbed its flight 
it would strike base first, but they occasion- 
ally tip over and fall point first, in which 
ease the velocity at striking is decidedly 
higher than in case where they come down 
base first. We have no data as to how high 
this particular bullet would go, The dis- 
cussion you have in mind will be found in 
the January, 1915, issue of Outdoor Life, 
pages 88 to 90.—Editor. 


What are the extreme ranges of the. .280 
Ross and the .256 Newton loaded with 145- 
and 140-gr. bullets respectively? At what 
range would these rifles kill a mountain 
sheep?—Ralph-Edmunds, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

Answer.—The extreme range of the .280 
Ross loaded with a 145-gr. bullet at 3,050 ft. 
secs., is 6,855 yds.; that of the .256 Newton 
with 140-gr. bullet at 3,000 ft. secs. is 8,194 
yds. WBHither of these rifles would kill moun- 
tain sheep if you could hit it right well over 
a mile, but the prospects of hitting the sheep 
at that range are none too bright, as it 
would be only a chance shot which would 
score a hit.—Editor, 


I have come into the possession of an old 
pistol concerning which I desire informa- 
tion. I am particularly anxious to learn 
when it was first manufactured, for what 
particular use it was supposed to be adapt- 
ed, how generally it was used and with 
whom it found favor. Over all the arm is 
rather short, from 8 to 10 inches, having a 
3-in. hexagonal barrel, a 5-chambered cyl- 
inder, the forward end of which being 
spaced almost one-fourth of an inch from the 
rear end of the barrel, The trigger is very 
small and delicate. The caliber is apparently 
about .32. I find on one side “Colt’s Patent” 
and elsewhere the number “1341.” On the top 
of the barrel I can just discern either “—— 
Arms Co.” or “—-—-—Mfg. Co.,” and below 
such name, “New York City.”—Curt B. Muel- 
ler, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Answer.—We could not even guess as to 
the make of your pistol except from the 
words “Colt’s Patent,” which would indicate 
it had been manufactured by the Colt firm. 
The original Colt revolvers were stamped 
“Col. Samuel Colt, New York City.” We un- 
derstand the firm had several names suc- 
ceeding this before the adoption of the name 
of “Colt’s Patent Firearms Manufacturing 
Company,” by which it is now known, Evi- 
dently it has been worked over by some gun- 
smith or gun crank.—Editor. 


Will you kindly tell me how to reload .30- 


30 shells? Is DuPont Improved Military 
rifle powder No. 18 the correct kind of pow- 
der? If so, how many grains or drams 
should I use. Where could I purchase a pow- 
der measure to suit. Could you tell me how 
long powder will keep its strength in bulk. 
What kind of powder should be used in a 
.45-70 Winchester rifle, and how much? 
Where could I purchase an Ideal Handbook? 
—Roy Millard, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Answer.—First provide yourself with a 
suitable set of reloading tools. Those made 
by the Ideal Manufacturing Co. of New Ha- 
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ven, are the standard. Knock out the ex- 
ploded primer with the primer punch and in- 
sert and seat a new primer. Then resize the 
muzzle of the shell in a resizing die, insert 
the powder and seat the bullet. The direc- 
tions for use of the tools will accompany 
them. DuPont No. 18 powder is all right 
for this purpose, The recommended charges 
for the regular 170-gr, bullet are 29.3 grs. 
to give a velocity of 2,010 ft. secs., or 32 grs. 
for a velocity of 2,250 ft. secs. The powder 
charges should always be weighed on a pre- 
scription scale. You cannot measure it ac- 
curately. This powder will keep its strength 
almost indefinitely. Touching the .45-70, we 
assume you desire to reload with smokeless 
powder. To obtain the standard ballistics of 
the .45-70 Winchester high velocity load 
which uses a 300-gr. bullet, use 31 grs. Du 
Pcnt No. 80. You can get the Ideal Hand 
Book from the Ideal Manufacturing Co., 265 
Meadow St., New Haven, Conn.—HEditor. 


Inclosed I am sending you a description of 
a 7.65 mm, Mauser rifle which can be pur- 
chased from Francis Bannerman, 501 Broad- 
way, New York, for $10.85, with 200 German 
high-power smokeless cartridges. This same 
party claims that these rifles are equipped 
with a Springfield barrel. Now, I feel like 
buying one of these rifles, as I am going 
to Alaska. I would like to have you give 
me some definite information about this ri- 
fle as far as you can. Will it use the same 
eartridge as the Springfield? I think .30 cal. 
is somewhat larger than 7.65 mm., or is this 
rifle rebored already? If not, how can they 
put a Springfield barrel on it? Will it stand 
the same chamber pressure as the Springfield? 
Can I geta velocity of about 2,600 or 2,800 feet 
out of it? Would like to know the regular 
velocity, trajectory, chamber ressure of 
same if possible? What is the difference be- 
tween the Springfield and Mauser action? 
Is it the same patent? Now, would you 
please advise me to buy one of those rifles? 
I have never seen one, but it seems to be a 
good rifle. Does a person have to be an 
American citizen to join the N. R. A.?—Geo. 
Hausler, Portland, Ore. 


Answer.—The slip which you enclose con- 
tains a pretty detailed description of the ri- 
fle. We have never personally seen one of 
these combinations. It states clearly that it 
uses the 7.65 mm. cartridge. This is a for- 
eign cartridge and is different from our 
army cartridge. The caliber is slightly larg- 
er than our .30, which measures 7.63. We do 
not know how they apply a Springfield bar- 
rel but assume that this part is somewhat 
imaginary but cannot state, having never 
seen the gun. We would expect it to stand 
as much chamber pressure as a Springfield, 
as we infer it is a foreign Mauser. The 
standard velocity of the 7.65 mm. cartridge, 
loaded with 219-gr. bullet, is 2,030 ft. secs. 
The trajectory would be practically the 
same as that of the Krag. The Springfield 
action is very much like the Mauser, it be- 
ing made under the same patents and differ- 
ing only in detail. This rifle would give you 
one of about the efficiency of the Krag but 
with the disadvantage of using a foreign 
shell not easily procurable, To the best of 
our knowledge one does not have to be a 
citizen to join the N, R. A.—Editor. 


Can I use .30 cal. 1906 model pointed cart- 
ridges in a gun chambered for the 1903 mod- 
el, .30 cal., 220-gr. bullet? Do you think the 
present day .45 cal. Colt revolver black pow- 
der load of 40 grs. powder and 250-gr. lead 
bullet very much inferior to the old-time 
load? Which one of the following cartrfdges 
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leaded with black powder, .45 Colt revolver, 
.44-40 or .38-40, is the best for accuracy, 
power and penetration? How would you 
rank them? Which do you think is the most 
accurate and durable, the single action army 
or the New Service? If a bullet from a rifle 
sighted at a target at 100 yds. rises above 
the line of sight 2 in. at 50 yds., how many 
inches below the target would the bullet 
strike if the bore of the rifle was held at 
herizontal with line of sight? What num- 
ber should the height of trajectory be mul- 
tiplied by to give the fall of the bullet un- 
der the bullseye if the gun is given no ele- 
vation whatever?—H. H. L., Marietta, Ohio. 


Answer.—You can use the model 1906 cart- 
ridge in a rifle chambered for the model 1903 
but you will not get quite as accurate re- 
sults. The 40-gr. load of black powder in the 
.45 cal, Colt is to the best of our knowledge 
the old-time load but most of the modern 
loads carry less powder this to avoid the very 
pronounced kick of the 40-gr. charge. We 
would recommend of the three cartridges 
mentioned the .45 Colt revolver cartridge, as 
this -is loaded with a finer grain powder 
than are the two rifle cartridges, and thus 
give better results in the short barrel in 
which they are used. We would consider the 
.44-40 second best and .38-40 third. We con- 
sider the Colt New Service to be the most 
durable as the frame is in one piece, where- 
as the old single-action army revolver had 
the frame made in several pieces and at- 
tached by screws which sometimes worked 
loose, As to accuracy it is totally a question 
of which grip fits your hand best. We can- 
not give the exact figures called for in your 
next question, but it would be not far from 
five inches, assuming by horizontal you mean 
so held that the bullet starts on a horizontal 
line of flight. There is no uniform number 
by which to multiply trajectory height to 
obtain the fall of the bullet as so much de- 
pends on the ballistic properties of the bul- 
let and they vary greatly.—Editor. 


Please inform me where I can procure 
‘“Mobilubricant.” Have seen it mentioned in 
Outdoor Life as a lubricant for cupro-nickel 
bullets. If possible send me manufacturer’s 
name and addressand greatly oblige.—E. J. 
Siegrist, Concrete, Wash. 

Answer.—Mobilubricant can be purchased 
from any dealers in oils or greases who han- 
dles lubricants for automobiles. It is astand- 
ard oil product and used largely in lubrica- 
tion of transmission gears, etc.—Editor. 


. 


I wish to know the point-blank range of 
.88 W. C. F. Colt New Service, 5%-in. barrel; 
also, .45 Colt New Service, 7%-in. barrel.—W. 
G. Montgomery, Wisdom, “Mont. 


Answer.—There is no point-blank range of 
any cartridge regardless of its speed. As a 
practical point-blank for a revolver 40 to 
50 yards would give a Sufficiently flat tra- 
jectory that the curve of the bullet would be 
lost in the error of firing.—Editor, 


In your February, 1417, number, on page 
222, Roy M. Bannister of Le Roy, N. Y., was 
asking for a formula that would blue or re- 
blue rifle barrels. Also on page 226 of the 
same issue. Clifford Graham, Alvadore, Ore., 
asks for the same. Here is a formula I took 
from Outdoor Life some time last winter, but 
as to its reliability I do not know, as I have 
not used it yet, but intended to in the near 
future: “Dissolve 4% ozs. of hyposulphite of 
soda, 1% ozs. of acetate of lead, in a quart 
of water; mix and bring to a boil (have gun 
barrel clean and free from grease). Then 
warm the barrel and smear the hot solution 
on. When color develops wash and wipe dry, 
then finish with boiled linseed oil.”’ I should 
like to know if the above is really any 
good?—J. T. McLeod, Superior, Wyo. 

Answer.—We know of no one having tried 
out the formula mentioned. In our judg- 
ment it would be impossible to get a good 
color without several applications of the 
rusting compound. All the formulae of 
which we have knowledge require several 
applications and they contain strong acids.— 
Editor. 


Where can I get a belt 4 in. wide to use 
with .280 Ross ammunition? Where can I 
get a reloading tool for my .30 Luger pis- 
tol? .Where can I get ivory or pearl grips 
for my .30 Luger? How long must a person 
stay in Wyoming before he is a resident? 
Which cartridge is the longer—.280 Ross or 
.256 Newton? Please give energy, velocity 
and point-blank range of the .280 and .256? 
Also breech pressure. What kind of powder 
is the Ross loaded with? Is the bullet of 
the Ross .280 covered or patched withcopper? 
Where can I getthe original copper-tube am- 
munition (made before the great war)? What 
do Ross rifles sell for in Canada? Why do 
they charge duty on firearms from Canada, 
when England and U. S. A. are friends? Is 
the .250-3,000 large enough for game found 
in Wyoming? In your hallistic table and 
that given by the Newton Arms Co., the Sav- 
age.250 is more powerful than the .35 Reming- 











The new .22 Remington-U. M. 


target grade repeating rifle. 


A .22 REPEATING RIFLE ADAPTED TO BOTH SLOW AND RAPID FIRE SHOOTING. 


Believing that there is a demand for a 
suitable repeating rifle of .22 caliber for 
both slow. and rapid fire shooting in the va- 
rious positions used, the Remington Arms- 
U. M. C, Company has for some time been 
experimenting on an arm with a view to 
filling the above requirements. The desire 


has been to produce a rifle that would be 
good for all-round use at distances up to 100 
yards. The result is the new Remington- 
U. M. C. No. 12-C N. R. A, target-grade re- 
peating rifle, which will undoubtedly be 
very popular among the small-bore enthusi- 
asts. 
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ton, the .32 Special, .83 Winchester, beyond 100 
yds, It is more powerful than the .35 Rem- 
ington from 100 to 500 yds. The .35 Reming- 
ton is classed as a big game gun; why not 
the Savage? Do you know of anyone who 
sells second-hand or new Ross rifles less 
than cost? Where can I get cartridges load- 
ed with 150-gr. copper patch and soft-point 
for my .30-40?—Irving Nichols, Murray, Utah. 


Answer.—Any dealer in sporting goods can 
get you the Mills woVen web cartridge belt 
for your cartridges. The reloading tools can 
be had from the Ideal Mfg. Co.,265 Meadow St., 
New Haven, Conn. There is a gunsmith in 
San Francisco who fits ivory and pearl grips 
to revolvers and pistols; we do not know his 
name but he could undoubtedly be located 
thru the Ellery Arms Co. of that city. We 
do not know the laws of Wyoming in regard 
to residence. The general rule is, a man be- 
comes a resident of a state as soon as he 
enters the state with intent to live there. The 
election laws usually provide that he must 
have been a resident for a certain length of 
time, but the status as a resident in most 
states arises immediately upon entering the 
state with a view to making it a bona fide 
permanent residence. You will find the bal- 
listics desired in our ballistic page in this 
issue. The Ross cartridge is loaded with Du 
Pont No. 19 powder. Some of the bullets are 
covered with cupronickel and others with 
steel. The company recommends using one 
of the steel bullets after five or six of the 
cupronickel type, to keep down the metal 


fouling. Wedoubt your beingableto obtain 
any of the original Ross copper tube ammu- 
nition made prior to the outbreak of the 
war, unless, possibly, from Piper & Taft., Se- 
attle, Wash. The Ross rifle sells in Canada 
at $55, the same price as on this side. The 
question of friendship between nations has 
absolutely nothing to do with tariff duties. 
The United States, prior to the severance of 
diplomatic relations with Germany, was a 
friend to all the nations in the world, yet 
it has always maintained its tariff duties 
against them. In fact, firearms from Eng- 
land imported into Canada pay nearly as 
high a duty as those imported from the Unit- 
ed States to Canada, The .250-3,000 Savage 
ought to be a splendid gun for game up to 
and including black bear and elk. The .250 
Savage holds its power better than the oth- 
er cartridge you mention owing to decreased 
air resistance, but is not as efficient against 
heavy game because the light bullet fre- 
quently breaks up and lacks in penetration 
where the heavier bullets at lower veloc- 
ity will penetrate sufficiently deep. In any 
shot where the .250-3,000 Savage will pene- 
trate it is more efficient than any of the 
other vifles you mention, but in case of a 
shoulder or hip shot the bullet is likely not 
to penetrate suficiently deep’ to reach a 
vital spot. We do not know of anyone sell- 
ing the Ross at cut prices. We do not know 
where you can get the copper-jacket bul- 
lets for your .30-40 150-gr. The Newton Arms 
Co, furnish them in 172-gr. weight.—E:litor. 





Table of 


Ballistics. 


So many of our querists have asked for ballistics of our different cartridges we have 
decided to run each month a table giving the ballistics of the different cartridges concern- 
ing which inquiries are made. By this method we economizs in space and have all the data 
together where it may be most readily found and comparisons most easily made. The fol- 
lowing table contains the ballistics of all cartridges concerning which inquiries have been 


made in the queries published in this issue: 
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REVOLVER AND PISTOL QUERIES 
ANSWERED BY LEE, KNAPP 











I have a .38 S. & W. Special and I want 
to load my own shells. What is the best 
load? What number cap should I use? What 
kind of powder (smokeless) and how much? 
What grain bullet and where can I get the 
bullet mould? My idea is to load 4 shell 
that will carry up good and not have too 
rh ny bounce.—Fred 8. Davis, Montrose, 

olo. 


The Ideal Handbook can be procured from 
the Ideal Manufacturing Co., New Haven, 
Conn. This book gives good advice in 
the matter. Tools can be had from them 
also. A full charge load for a .38 S. & W. 
Special is: No. 1 primer, 3.4 grs. Bullseye, 
158-gr. bullet.—L. K. 


I have a Colt W. R. A. .22 Police Positive 
but I like the grip, easy action, etc., of the 
S. & W. best. Do you consider there would 
be any material difference in these shells, 
.22 W. R. F. or .22 L. R.? My gun jumps; is 
the load too heavy? While I make some 
good, clean shots, I am liable to miss some 
few feet at times. I like the .22 W. R. A. 
for strength but think the .22 L. R. would 
probably take its place for grouse, pheas- 
ants, etc. How do these two revolvers com- 
pare as to standing rough use?—C. D. Price, 
Northport, Wash. 


There is not much preference between the 
Colt revolver shooting the .22 W. R. F. and 
the S. & W. shooting the .22 L. R. Mr. A, lL. 
A. Himmelwright in his  ballistical table 
gives this: .22 L. R., 50 ft. from muzzle, vel., 
765; eneryy, ft. lbs., 51.8. .22 W. R. F., 50 ft. 
from muzzle, vel., 811; energy, ft. lbs., 65.8. 
The penetration is practically the same. Ei- 
a is powerful enough for small game.— 


I wish that you would recommend a relia- 
ble revolver or auto pistol of substantial pow- 
er to be used for home protection. I want 
one that my mother or sister could use if 
necessary. I have heard the new S. & W. .35 
auto recommended, but I am afraid it would 
be hard for a woman to operate the safeties 
when excited. What do you think of a .380 
— or Savage?—Paul Brown, Jefferson City, 

oO. 


The S. & W. Colt and Savage automatics 
are good weapons, but unless one is well ac- 
quainted with firearms they have no busi- 
ness with automatics, as a number of acci- 
dents have happened with automatic pistols 
that would not have happened with revolv- 
ers. The .38 S. & W. Safety hammerless re- 
volver is as safe and sure for the novice as 
any firearm made, and is a very effective 
weapon with enough energy for the protec- 
tion purposes mentioned; also very accurate. 
It is easy to operate by a lady who has some 
knowledge of firearms.—L. K. 


I recently had the choice of two fine re- 
volvers—a .44 S. & W. Special, 5-in. barrel, 
or a .44-40 S. & W., 6%-in. barrel. Now, 
some “gun gents” claim the .44-40 is an in- 
accurate cartridge. I picked the 6%-in. gun 
and expect to fit target sights and do shoot- 
ing up to 75 yds: I think the long barrel 
and with cartridge properly loaded it will 
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equal any .44 Special, 5-in. barrel. What 
would be a good smokeless load for the 
-44-40, bullet, etc.?—W. A. Rathbun, N. Mex. 


If you have a .44 S. & W. revolver of mili- 
tary model and expect-to have it fitted with 
target sights, you are going to have some 
trouble; and, if you expect to reload the 
.44-40 cartridge for revolver work you are 
going to have more trouble. The .44 Special 
is a much better shell for reloading than the 
-44-40. Very good results can be obtained 
with the .44 Special reloaded with 5.1 grs. 
Bullseye powder and 246-gr. bullet, at 75 and 
100 yds.—L. K. 


Do you recommend Marble’s Nitro Solvent 
for rifle barrels? If so, should the solvent 
be left in the barrel as a lubricant, or 
should it be removed after all residue has 
been thoroly eliminated? Is the frame of 
the .38 Police Positive Special strong enough 
to stand up indefinitely under such power- 
ful ammunition?—M. E. Card, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Marble’s Nitro Solvent is good, and it is 
not necessary to remove it from the bore 
of an arm till ready to shoot. The directions 
on the paper box in which the bottles of 
Marble’s Nitro Solvent are packed are very 
explanatory. The frame of the Colt P. P. 
Special is sufficiently strong enough for any 
factory loads.—L. K. 


I have just purchased my first copy of 
Outdoor Life this afternoon—and it is the 
magazine I have been looking for a long 
time. It has just the articles I want, and I 
intend getting it right along now. I am es- 
pecially interested in pistols and revolvers, 
and, to be more definite, the old Colt, Rem- 
ington, Whitney and all the other cap-and- 
ball revolvers. This is all very nice, but 
when you want some of the old cartridges 
for these pistols, it is a problem where to 
get them. I have tried every one I know of: 
Bannerman, Van Rensselaer, and antique 
shops galore. I ask every one I meet who 
is interested in this “junk” if they know 
where I can get the cartridges. They all say 
they don’t. Now please don’t tell me to 
make my own; I have tried it and been 
about as successful and had about as encour- 
aging results as it is possible to have. I 
don’t like to take the time and trouble to 
make them, as I CAN’T. Now, can you tell 
me where I can get these cartridges in quan- 
tities of about 100 at something lower than 
25c for a package of six? This is about the 
usual price I pay for the .31, .36 or .44 cal. 
Once in a while I get a package or two, but 
they don’t last long; and, to my knowledge, 
the cartridge companies don’t make them.— 
McMurdo Silver, New York City. 

Answer.—John P, Lower’s Sons’ Gun Store, 
1729 Champa St., Denver, Colo., have some 
.36 cal. ammunition for Colt cap-and-ball re- 
volver. I don’t know where any others can 
be had, as they are obsolete. Many years ago 
I experimented with cap-and-ball revolvers, 
and I found that I could get better results 
by using a powder flask, and a perfect-fit- 
ting bullet with a groove in it and lubricated, 
than I could with the paper case.—L. K. 
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CHANGES IN STATE GAME LAWS. 
Outdoor Life Publishing 


(Open Seasons, Dates Inclusive, Compiled by The 


Company.) 


Alabama:—Waterfowl and shore birds, ex- 
cept snipe and plover Sept 1--Mar 15. Snipe 
and plover Nov 1--May 1. 


Alaska:—All traps for fur-bearing animals 
with a spread of jaws exceeding eight inches 
prohibited. “Klips’” and poison prohibited. 


Arizona:—No changes. 


Arkansas:—Deer with horns less than five 
inches long, grouse, prairie chicken and 
woodcock protected until Jan 2, 1922. 


Colorado:—Search for illegally held game 
and fish authorized anywhere without war- 
rant (except in dwelling houses actually oc- 
cupied.) 

Deer with more than two points on horns 
Oct 1--Oct 4, 1918. 

Male mountain sheep with horns Sept 25-- 
30, 1924. 


Male antelope with horns, Sep 25--30, 1924. 
Male elk with horns, Nov 1--5, 1924. 


Prairie chicken, mountain and willow grouse 
Sep 15--Oct 1, 


Sage chickens Aug 15--Sept 1. 


Bag limit of all birds above 10 in one day 
and 15 in possession, 


Ducks, geese, brants, swans, plovers, curlews, 
yellow-legged snipes and “other wading, 
marsh and shore birds and waterfowls” Sept 
16--Dec 31. 
possession, 


Bob White quail Oct 1--20, 1924. 

Crested quail Oct 15--30, 1924. 

Pheasants destroying crops may be trapped 
or killed, by land owner or tenant suffer- 
ers only, on special permit. ° 

Rabbits and hares have. now no protection 
at all can be killed any time. 


Fish limit bag (all species) 15 pounds in one 
day, 20 pounds in possession at any onetime. 
Persons under 18 years of age prohibited 
from hunting big game. 

Minors under 12 years can only hunt small 
game and take fish when on their own prem- 
ises or those of their parents or guardians. 
And such minors can only take one-half the 
limit bags allowed licensed adults. No fish- 
ing licenses are required by females of any 
age or by boys under 16 years. Such boys, 
however, are only permitted one-half the le- 
gal bag limits for adults. Fishing and hunt- 
ing licenses are necessary whether the game 
or fish taken is protected by law or not. 

License Fees: 


Bag limit 20 in one day, 35 in 


Non-resident, for big game only........ $25 
Resident, for big game only.............. 2 
Non-resident, for birds only.............. 5 
Non-resident, for fish only.............++. 2 


Resident, fish and small game combined 1 
Connecticut:—Law not received, 


Delaware:—Goose and Brant Oct 1--March 15. 
Summer duck Sept 1--Oct 31. 


Other ducks Oct 1--March. 15. 


Florida:—Waterfowl and shore birds Noy 20 
--March 10 


Georgia:—Federal law on migratory birds. 


Hawali:—Law not received. 


Idaho:—Deer, elk and mountain goat, Sept 
16--Nov 30. 

(With additional modifications in certain 
counties as follows:) 

Idaho county, elk only in month of Nov. 
Fremont county, deer season closed. 
Boundary, Bonner, Benewah, Kootenai, Sho- 
shone, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce and Clearwa- 
ter counties deer season Oct 16--Dec $31. 
Quail protected until Nov 1--1920. 

Grouse, partridge and pheasants, Aug 16-- 
Oct 31 

Bag limit six (6) birds in all each day or 
in possession. 

Ducks, geese, snipes, plovers and woodcock, 
Sept 16--Dec 31 

Bag limits: 12 ducks, 2 geese, 6 plovers, 6 
snipes, or a total of 15 birds in all of these 
combined species in any one day. 

Pigeons, cranes, swans, curlews and all oth- 
er shore birds except those mentioned above 
as shootable are protected until Dec. 7, 1926. 


Illinois:—-New law not signed by Governor. 
Legislature to reconvene and correct con- 
tradictions in it. 


~ JIndiana:—No changes made this -session. 


Iowa:—Law not received. 


Kansas:—Quail Dec 1--15. 
Bag limit, 5 per day. 


Kentucky:—Law not received. 
Louisiana:—Law not received, 


Mississippi:—Law not received. 


‘Maine:—Partridge and woodcock Oct 1-- 


Nov 30 


All varieties of ducks, brant and geese, jack 
snipe, Sept 16--Dec 31. 


Maryland:—Ducks, geese, swans and brants 
Nov 1--March 15. 


Massachusetts:—Deer six days beginning 
first Monday in December. 

Grouse, woodcock and quail Nov 1--Nov 30 
(except in Franklin, Hampden and Hamp- 


shire counties woodcock Oct 20--Nov 30. 


Michigan:—W oodcock Oct 1--Nov 9. 
Wood duck protected until 1920, Other wa- 
terfowl Sep 15--Dec 31 

Minnesota:—Wilson snipe, yellow legs, Sept 
17--Sept 30, 

Prairie chicken and sharp tail grouse Sept 
17--Sept 30, 

Quail Nov 2--Nov 30. 

Ducks and geese Sept 17--Nov 380. 
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Missouri:—Added spring season on all wa- 
terfowl Jan 1--Apr 30. 


Montana:—Elk Oct 1--Dec 1 in whole state 
except in Beaverhead, Madison, Gallatin, 
Park, Sweet Grass, Stillwater and Carbon 
counties where season is Oct 1--Dec 14. 
Limit is one elk except in Park and Galla- 
tin counties where two (2) elk may be 
killed by special permission on payment of 
an additional fee of $25 to regular non-resi- 
dent big game license fee, which is $50. Non- 
resident bird and fishing license, $15. No 
elk can be killed in the state “elk preserves” 
which include a great many counties and 
tracts too numerous to be enumerated here. 
See Montana game laws for detailed inform- 
ation. 

Deer Oct 1--Nov. 30 (except in Flathead and 
Lincoln counties, where season is Oct 1--Dec 
1.) Season closed entirely on deer in Yel- 
lowstone, Rosebud, Custer, Richland and 
Dawson counties until Oct 1, 1922. , 
Grouse, prairie chicken, fool hen, sage hen, 
pheasant and partridge Sept 15--Oct 1. 
(Note:—No reference is made in the Montana 
game laws as to seasons on woodcock, plo- 
ver, snipe, rail, or any of the other shore 
birds. Evidently an omission.) 

Geese, ducks, brant and swan Sept 15-- 
Dec 1, 

Nebraska:—Season closed on quail and swan. 
Prairie chickens, sage hens and grouse, Sept 
15--Nov 15. 


Ducks, geese, brants, cranes and “game wa- 
ter fowl,” “jack snipe’ and Wilson snipe, 
kill-deer and yellowlegs Sept 16--Dec 31. 


Federal Migratory Bird Law in force also. 


Nevada:—Antelope closed until 1930. 
Deer Oct 15--Nov 15. 

Grouse and mountain quail closed to 1922. 
Sage hen July 15--Sep 1. 

All migratory birds, Federal Law. 


New Hampshire:—Deer in Coos county Oct 
15--Dec 15. In Grafton and Carrol counties 
(except in town of Moultonboro tin Carrol 
county) Nov 1--Dec 15. In Sullivan, Chesh- 
ire and Rockingham counties Dec 1--Dec 15. 
In Belknap and the town of Moultenboro, 
Merrimack and Strafford, Nov 15--Dec 15. In 
Hillsboro Dec 15--Dec 31. 


Sale of deer allowed. 
New Jersey:—Waterfowl Oct 1--Dec 31. 


New Mexico:—No changes made at this ses- 
sion, 


New York:—Law not received. 
North Carolina:—Law not received. 
North Dakota:—Law not received. 


Ohio:—Partridge, —— grouse. imported 
pheasants Nov 15--Dec 4, 

Ducks, geese, brants and “other wild water 
fowl” Sept 1--Dec 15 and March 1--April 20. 
(Spring shooting allowed.) 

Wood duck protected until Sept 1, 1918. 
“Where State Laws conflict with Federal 
Migratory Bird Law the latter will controi.” 


Oregon:—Deer in District No. 1 (Western 
Oregon) Aug 15--Oct 15 
Deer in District No.2 (Eastern Oregon) Sept 
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1--Oct 31. Except in Klamath, Malheur and 
Harney counties, where season is same as 
in District No. 1, Aug 15--Oct 15. 

Bag limit reduced to two (2) deer in one 
season. 

Open season on migratory birds Oct 1--Jan 
15. Except in the counties of Malheur and 
Harney where it is Sept 16--Dec 31. Chinese 
pheasant hen protected. Bag limit on cock 
pheasants five (5) in one day and not more 
than ten (10) in any seven consecutive days 
except in Hood River district, where there is 
a ten days’ open season on cocks: Oct 1-- 
Oct 10. Limit three (3) in one day, ten (10) 
in whole season. 





Oklahoma:—Deer closed until 1920. 


Pennsylvania:—-Bear, Oct 15 to Dec 15. Steel 
traps, deadfalls and pens forbidden, 

Deer, Dec 1--Dec 15, one to each person. 
Pheasants, quail, Hungarian quail, Oct 20-- 
Nov 30, 4 in one day. 

Woodcock Oct 20--Nov 30. 

Wilson snipe Sept 15--Nov 30. 

Wild turkey Nov 15--Nov 30. 

Other migratory birds, Federal Law. 


Rhode Island:—Woodcock Nov 1--Dec 31. 
Ducks and geese Oct 1--Feb 15. 


South Dakota:—Prairie chickens and grouse 
Sept 7--Oct 6. 

Migratory birds according to Federal Law. 
Bag limit 5 chickens or grouse, 15 in pos- 
session; 15 waterfowl daily, 35 in possession. 





South Carolina:—Law not received. 


Tennessee:—Deer season closed until Oct 1, 
1919. 

Waterfowl, except swans and wood ducks, 
Nov 1--Jan 31. 

Plover and yellowlegs Sept 1--Dec 15. 

All general state laws subject to and subor- 
dinate to variously modifying county and 
district local laws whose complications 
would dethrone the reason even of the pro- 
verbial “Philadelphia lawyer.” 


Texas:—Antelope, sheep and goats closed for 
25 years 





Utah:—Deer, elk, antelope and mountain 
sheep seasons closed indefinitely. After 1920 
a citizen of the United States residing in 
Utah may kill one (1) male deer only be- 
tween Oct 15--Oct 31. Season closed on prai- 
rie chickens, grouse and quail. Sale of these 
species or possession thereof prohibited. All 
birds are protected continuously except ducks, 
geese, snipes, English sparrows, blue her- 
ons, “squacks” (?), magpies, “blue copper” 
(Cooper ?) hawks and “ratted” hawks. 


Virginia:—Law not received, 


Vermont:—Deer Nov 10--Nov 20 (Sundays 
excepted.) 

Wilson snipe Sept 1--Nov 30. Wood duck 
closed. 


West Virginia:—No changes. 





Washington:—Laws not yet issued. 


Wisconsin:—No laws yet issued for 1917--18. 





Wyoming:—No changes. 
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AMONG THE TRAP SHOOTERS 


CONDUCTED BY PETER P. CARNEY 








WOMEN LEARNING TO SHOOT. 


Every woman should know how to shoot. 
It may come in handy some time, may even 
be a matter of life or death, or more, but 
it is surely one of the most interesting and 
health-giving pleasures known. The menof 
course have been punching bullseyes and 
breaking clay birds for many years, and a 
few women in America are really excellent 
shots. But since the war began, women all 
over America have suddenly taken a deep 
and personal interest in pulling triggers for 
themselves, and especially at the traps. 

A trap shoot for women is really a picnic 
with something interesting to do beside wan- 
der around after flowers. Ladies’ tailors 
have designed a number of fetching cos- 
tumes for this new sport, and all the big 
gun companies now have light, fine shot- 
guns made especially for women. Besides 
it takes a bright eye and a clear, quick head 
to be even a fair shot, F 

Lakewood, N. J., the famous resort on the 
seashore near New York City, has taken it 
up, and shooting clothes now rival bathing 
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Mrs. Belle G. Earle at the Lakewood Traps. 
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suits in popularity. That the vogue ts going 
over the country is shown by the fact that 
even Newport itself has taken to the shot- 
gun and the clay bird. Some of the most 
famous young society leaders of America 
now much prefer trapshooting to tennis or 
other standard amusements, of which they 
have grown a bit tired. 

Society keeps Mrs. Belle G. Earle’ busy 
with her Ithaca at both Lakewood and New- 
port showing society buds and matrons how 
to stop singlesandto break doublesas they 
spring from the hidden traps. Mrs. Earle is 
one of the best women shots in America, and 
thoroly understands the game. 





THE HOOSIER CLASSIC. 


In our July number we published an éx- 
tensive announcement of the Hoosier Classic, 
which will be held August 1 and 2 under 
the auspices of the Peru (Ind.), Gun Club. 
This shoot will be complimentary to the 
members of the All-American Team of 1901 
who so successfully demonstrated on for- 
eign shores the superiority of American 
arms, ammunition and _ shooters. At this 
time with the existing relations between this 
country and our foreign cousins, it is emi- 
nently fitting that the sportsmen should 
gather this old team together once more in 
a reunion and pay them the tribute they so 
well earned. 





TRAPSHOOTING CHAMPIONS FIND IT 
HARD TO REPEAT. 


Trapshooting champions are finding it a 
difficult matter to repeat this year. In the 
first thirty-three state championships up for 
decision only five of the 1916 winners were 
able to put over another victory. These win- 
ners were King in Colorado, Staples in South 
Carolina, Pendergast in New York, Weaver 
in Rhode Island and Williams in the United 
States Navy Atlantic Fleet. 

By their victories this year King, Pender- 
gast and Staples put over triple victories in 
a way, having won the state championships 
three years in succession. John Jahn, the Iowa 
champion, has also won the title in that 
state three times but not in succession, as 
he failed last year after winning in 1914 and 
1915. Williams, the Navy champion, has won 
the fleet title two years in succession. Bar- 
clay has won the Vermont championship 
two years running, and Weaver has the same 
record in Rhode Island. Dr. Richards, the 
Virginia champion, won the title in 1914, and 
Reilley, the Utah champion, won the title in 
that state in 1915, Elmer Reed, the New 
Hampshire title winner this year, was also 
the champion in 1915. The Tansil family had 
the Arkansas championship in their posses- 
sion in 1914-15-16, but could not keep it this 
year, 

There is still a possibility of a number of 
last year’s champions getting in the Na- 
tional Amateur championship event because 
they are runners-up. Allen Breit of Pennsyl- 
vania, last year’s champion, broke 99 and 
lost. Foregard of Texas, Eaton of Missouri 
and Speer of New Jersey, all champions of 
1916, are runners-up this year. In New Jer- 
sey Platt, the runner-up last year broke 100 
straight. Last year Platt represented New 
Jersey in the national championship event, 
because Speer could not attend, Nash, the 
runner-up in California, was also the run- 
ner-up last year. 

Several of the championship events 
wound up in ties and shoot-offs were nec- 
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essary. Four tied in Texas, three in Mary- 
land, two in Ohio, two in Arkansas, two in 
Mississippi, two in Georgia, and there were 
three shooters tied for .second in California. 
A peculiar incident occurred in the Cali- 
fornia, Washington and Ohio State shoots, 
Trosh, the champion of champions, broke 284 
straight in the Washington shoot; Pfirrman, 
1916 champion, broke 254 straight in the 
California state shoot, and Harlow, high av- 
erage amateur for 1916, broke 148 straight in 
the Ohio shoot, yet not one of the three won 
the state championship or finished in the 
runner-up position. 


1917 TRAPSHOOTING CHAMPIONS. 


State. Winner. City. 


Atlantic Fleet, E. P. Williams, U.S.S. 

Ark., J. E. Chatfield, Texarkana 

Ariz., C. P. Cooley, Holbrook 

Colo.-N. Mex., R. A. King, Delta 
Calif.-Nev., F. H. Mellus, Los Angeles 
Conn., W. A. Flynn, Greenwich 

Delaware, L. R. Beauchamp, Harrington 
Fla., G. W. Ball, Miami 9 
Ga., W. H. Jones, Macon 

Idaho, J. D. Holehan, Burley 

Iowa, J. R. Jahn, Davenport 

Illinois, Mark Arie, Thomasboro 

Kansas, Steve Hoyne, Salina 

Missouri, Harvey Dixon, Oronogo 
Mississippi, Lloyd Matlack, Ocean Spgs. 
Maryland-D.C., J. S. Michael, Aberdeen.. 
Nebraska, C, L. Waggoner, Diller 

New Jersey, C. B. Platt, Bridgeton 

New York, H. J. Pendergast, Phoenix 

New Hampshire, E, E. Reed, Manchester 93 
Oklahoma, George Lewis, Garber 98 
Oregon, J. W. Seavey, Portland ; 
Ohio, F. E. Brint, Toledo 

Pa., Ray McIntyre, Butler 

Rhode Island, W. J. Weaver, Edgewood.. 
South Dakota, E. T. Meyers, Mitchell i 
South Carolina, J. H. Staples, Charleston 
Texas, F. W. McNeir, Houston 

Utah, C. H. Reilley, Jr., Salt Lake 
Vermont, D, M. Barclay, Barre 

Virginia, L. G. Richards, Roanoke 
Washington, J. H. Hopkins, Seattle .... 
West Virginia, W. E. Myers, Richwood.. 


Score. 





FAIR DIANAS WHO ARE TRAPSHOOTING 
CHAMPIONS. 


Not many years ago women were conspicu- 
ous by their absence in trapshooting mat- 
ters, but such is not the case today. Thus 
far eight states have held women’s trap- 
shooting championship events, as follows: 


State. Winner. City. 


Illinois, Mrs. A. H. Winkler Chicago 
Delaware, Miss H. D. Hammond, Wilmington 
Oklahoma, Miss M. Wilson Tulsa 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. F..H. Mellon, Pittsburgh 
Calif.-Nevada, Mrs. C. E. Groat, Los Angeles 
N, Jersey, Mrs. F. A. Johnson, Atlantic City 
Connecticut, Mrs. F. F. Rogers ... Stamford 
Iowa, Miss E, Wetleaf ... Nichols 

It will be a matter of a few years only 
when there will be a woman’s trapshooting 
championship event held in every State, the 


same as is held for men, and the women will 
have a little Grand American all their own. 
Trapshooting is an ideal sport for women and 
they should be encouraged in shooting at all 
tournaments, 

The best score made by a woman in cham- 
pionship competition was by*Mrs. Groat, in 
the California-Nevada shoot, when she broke 
95 of the clay saucers. 

These fair dianas and many more will be 
found in the Grand American trapshooting 
tournament, which takes place at the South 
Shore Country Club, Chicago, Ill, the third 
week in August. There will be special events 
for women in this tournament. 





NOTES OF INTEREST TO FAR WESTERN 
TRAPSHOOTERS, 


In the California state shoot 78,950 tar- 
gets were trapped and the 90 shooters aver- 
aged 92.7. 

R. A. King, who recently won the cham- 
pionship of Colorado for the third time in 
succession, broke 189 straight in the Ne- 
braska state shoot. 

There were 142 entries in the Pacific Coast 
handicap at San Jose, Calif., the high-water 
mark for this event. 

Orvie Overall, the former Cub pitcher, is 
now one of the leading target busters in 
the vicinity of Visalia, Calif. 

Trapshooting is growing into 
leading sport because it is the 
pression of the inherent desire of 
American man and woman to handle 
arms, 

During the Pacific Coast Handicap trap 
leagues were the source of much discussion 
and it wouldn’t be surprising if there were 
a number of leagues in California next fall. 


A suggestion offered is that the Pacific 
Coast handicap be divided into two tourna- 
ments—the Northwestern and Handicaps. 
Reason for this is that the Northern shoot- 
ers do not go to the South and vice versa, 
because of the great traveling distance and 
expense. 

One of the contestants in a recent shoot 
of the Paterson (Calif.), Club was Sefior 
Carolus Cavallo, of Valparaiso, Chile. He 
broke of his targets and enjoyed the 
sport so much that he promised to form a 
club on his return to Chile. 

Hugh Poston, the professional shot of San 
Francisco, missed only 26 targets in the 660 
he shot at in the Pacific Coast handicap— 
which, by the way, is said to be a record 
for shooting in an interstate handicap event. 
Incidentally he had a run of 261. 

Frank Troeh of Vancouver, Wash., nation- 
al amateur champion, broke 492 of 500 tar- 
gets in the California state shoot, finishing 
with a run of 185. In this shoot Pfirrman, 
the former California champion, had a run 
of 254, and Fleckenger, of Vallejo, broke 
177 straight. 

Mrs. Ada Schilling broke 83 targets in 
the Pacific Coast handicap and Mrs. C. E. 
Groat broke 95 of 100 in winning the Call- 
fornia state championship for women. 
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A. C. Rowell’s nature story, “Bears and Their Habits,’”’ will be continued 


in our September and October numbers. 
in any sportsman’s magazine from a real hillsman authority on this subject. 


This is the first big story published 

















CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX. 





First with good fountain syringe give dog 
enema of lukewarm water and castile soap. 
After securing evacuations of lower bowel 
force him to swallow two ounces of castor 
oil. After two hours repeat enema. Give 
castor oil second time about six hours after 
first. Careful nursing, and light food, such 
as milk, etc,. will generally effect a cure.— 
R. L. Boyd, 

Answer.—Mr. Boyd’s suggestions are very 
good, and very practical. We would modify 
his purgative by suggesting one-half olive 
oil and one-half castor oil. We have always 
believed auto-intoxication is the secret of 
“salmoned” dogs and free elimination is 
therefore paramount. A _ skillful veterinary 
surgeon would wash out not only the lower 
bowels but the whole intestinal tract and 
stomach. To much purgation saps vitality.— 
Ww. cc. 








As I have an Irish water spaniel puppy 11 
months old, I would like your advice as to 
whether this is a good breed of dog for an 
all-round bird dog. Do they have a good 
nose, and can they be made a good dog for 
quail hunting as well as a good duck re- 
triever? He has distemper at present. What 
ean I do for it, and will it injure his smell- 
ing qualities?—S. G. Olin, Bakersfield, Calif. 


Answer.—We would certainly recommend 
the Irish water spaniel as an _ all-around 
game dog. They will do anything but point, 
and once the writer had one that would 
stand game. They are splendid water re- 
trievers and also good land retrievers. Their 
nose is the best of the spaniel breeds and 
for finding and retrieving in a rough coun- 
try, as good as you need. They will do any- 
thing but range and point birds. Do not ex- 
pect your dog to point quail, but to find and 
retrieve it. Distemper is unlikely to injure 
his nose, that is, his scenting powers. Dis- 
temper is too complicated to advise a general 
remedy. If in the early states, one grain of 
quinine, morning and evening, is a good rem- 
edy. Feed a small quantity of broth and 
check any sign of diarrhea with twenty 
grains of subnitrate of bismuth.—W.C.C 





The enclosed letter from you will recall 
the case of an Airedale with bad eyes, re- 
garding which I wrote to you some time 
since. I have used the remedy you suggest- 
ed faithfully for two months, and at the 
risk of “riding a free horse to death,” am 
going to ask you for your aid once more. I 
much wish to save my dog from blindness, 
and there is no one within reach of me to 
take the case to. The sulphate of zinc solu- 
tion reduced the inflammation to quite an 
extent, tho the eyes still become much in- 
flamed if the dog does any hunting. The 
irregular patches of white on the eyes do 
not disappear, and on one eye affect the 
sight badly. What I wish to know is, 
whether to continue the same treatment for 
a longer time, or try some other remedy? Is 
there any treatment that will “cut” the film 
off that would be safe to use? A “hoss doc- 
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tor” gave me the enclosed formula, but I 
would prefer to have your opinion before us- 
ing it—H. E. Wilder, Carlotta, Calif. 


Answer.—We are glad to note from your 
letter the use of the formula prescribed re- 
duced the inflammation of the eye, because 
reduction of the inflammation is important. 
The application of the formula you enclose, 
we personally could not recommend for this 
case. Your dog seems to have developed per- 
atitis insterstitialis, and you have to depend 
a good deal on the reparative processes of 
nature. We think from your description the 
corneal parenchyma has become involved. 
If this is the case, complete rest, avoidance 
of bright sunlight, prevention of constipa- 
tion, milk diet, prevention of excitement, are 
our best suggestions from a distance. Con- 
tinue our formula, and every other day drop 
into the eye a solution of portargol, two 
grains to the ounce of distilled water. We 
could mail you a solution which is bene- 
ficial in these cases for $2 an ounce bottle, 
postage 10c; a private formula in use in our 
own practice.—W. C. C. 


How can I break my foxhound pup of bit- 
ing strangers?—F. A, §S., Indiana, 

Answer.—By the skillful use of a spike 
collar.—W. C. C. 


Will you please send me the names and 
addresses of a few of the reliable large dog 
kennels in the Rocky Mountain region who 
have for sale bull terriers, German police 
dogs, or schipperkes.—Harry W. Hauser, 
Denver, Colo. 


Answer.—The only large kennel in the 
West which handles the three breeds you 
mention is The Denver Boarding Kennels, 
2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. They have 
been in business for about’ twenty-five 
years and deal in all breeds of dogs. You 
will find their dogs accurately described and 
moderately priced.—W. C. C. 


Please send me instructions for giving the 
arsenic cure for St. Vitus dance in dogs. A 
neighbor here has a dog, a setter about 
two or three years old, which got the dis- 
temper last fall, or rather in the winter, and 
which they -neglected. The dog still has full 
use of his legs and seems to be in good con- 
dition excepting for a continual nervous jerk- 
ing.—Ben Wood, Belle Fourche, S. D. 

Answer.—By the arsenic cure for St. Vitus’ 
dance, it is evident you mean Fowler's solu- 
tion of arsenic treatment for chorea. This 
case is probably incurable; but if you de- 
sire to try medical treatment give three 
drops twice a day of Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic for one week; the second week, four 
drops; third week, five drops; fourth week, 
six drops; then be very careful to drop back 
one drop each week again to three drops, at 
which you started. If you do not do this, 
you will interfere seriously with the secre- 
tions.—W. C. C, 
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BOOK 


SPORTSMAN 


The Outdoorsman’s Handbook, by Warren H. 
Miller, editor of “Field and Stream.” pub- 
lished by that company. 

Contains 360 finely-printed pages of all 
kinds of outdoor information, from flapjacks 
to fish, and from axes to tent-pins. It is 
well illmstrated and is a valuable compendi- 
um for the hunter, shooter, fisherman, camp- 
er, etc. Mr. Miller has made an extensive 
study of everything for the outdoor man and 
woman. 

Rifles and Shotguns, by Warren H. Miller, 
editor of “Field and Stream.’’ George H. 
Doran Co., New York; $2 net. 

A 233-page volume, finely illustrated by 
photographs, of information about modern 
weapons. Many who already know Mr. Mil- 
ler’s writings will appreciate this work. Spe- 


cial chapters are devoted to the military ri- 
fle, military shooting positions and the cur- 
riculum “of the National Rifle Association. 


Shooting for Boys, by A. Frederick Collins. 

Moffat, Yard & Co., N. Y.; $1.50 net. 

Is not a treatise on how to keep urchins out 
of orchards and melon patches, as its title 
might be understood, but it is about the best 
book on the subject written for a boy’s need 
that we have yet read. More than one sol- 
dier can learn many things from it.. We rec- 
ommend it personally. 


Part Two in 1917, Ninth Annual. Volume, C. 
S. R. Blue Book of Dogdom. C. S. R. Co., 
New York; $1. 

Holds up the accepted standard of this pub- 
lication as an authority on dogs, and all the 
late national news concerning them. Its 135 
fresh pages are packed with reliable and in- 
teresting information of the canine variety. 


Turf for Golf Courses is a new book by C. V. 
Piper, Agrostologist, and R. A, Oakley, Ag- 
ronomist, of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 

This is an authoritative and practical 
treatise on the growing and maintenance of 
grass turf. The subject is treated in its en- 
tirety for all sections of the United States. 


Woodcraft for Women, by Katherine G. Pink- 
erton; 174 pages; 80 cts. (postage 5c ex- 
tra); Outing Pub. Co., New York. 
Probably at no previous time in our his- 

tory has there been more interest taken in 

hunting. shooting, camping, etc., by women, 
than in the present era; therefore the ap- 
pearance of such a book as Mrs. Pinkerton 


Above books for sale by Outdoor Life. 
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has given us is very timely. In this volume 
the subjects of woods clothing, packs and 
accessories, cooking utensils, cooking expe- 
dients, hunting and fishing, etc., are cov- 
ered. 

Touring Afoot, by ¢. Pp, Fordyce: 166 pages; 
80 cts. (postage, 5c extra); Outing Pub. 
Co., New York. 

No one is better able to write on this sub- 
ject than Dr. Fordyce, whose copy has been 
running in Outdoor Life and the other sport- 
ing magazines for many years. The chap- 
ters include “Hitting the Trail,” “Walking 
with a Pack,” “Packs and Packing,” “Foot- 
wear,” “Outdoor Bed Question,” “The Ration 
List,” “Winter Travel Afoot,” etc. 

The Barbarian, by Brewer Corcoran; 
trated; $1.50; 305 pages; the Page Co., 
ton. 

How “The Barbarian” 
admiration—if not the friendship—of the en- 
tire school makes a _ fine, vigorous’ story 
which is certain to interest the most exact- 
ing reader. The publishers state that they 
wish to go on record that it is their opin- 
ion that “The Barbarian” is one of the fin- 
est stories of schoo! life since “Tom Brown’s 
School Days.” 
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Virginia of Elk Creek Valley, by Mary El- 
len Chase; illustrated; 297 pages, $1.50; the 
Page Co,, Boston. 

This volume is a sequel to last year’s suc- 
cess, “The Girl from the Big Horn Country” 
(fifth printing). The story is more western 
in flavor than the first book—since practi- 
cally all of the action occurs back in the 
Big Horn country, at Virginia’s home, to 
which she invites her eastern friends for a 
summer vacation. It is most gladsome read- 
ing to all who love healthfulness of mind, 
heart and body. 


Mrs. Henry Backus; 
$1.56; the Page Co., 


A Place in the Sun, by 
illustrated; 410 pages; 
Boston, 

Gunda Karoli is a very much alive young 
person with a zest for life and a looking- 
forward philosophy which help her thru ev- 
ery trial. She is sustained in her Struggles 
against the disadvantage of her birth by a 
burning faith in the great American ideal— 
that here in the United States everyone has 
a chance to win for himself a place in the 
sun. How she wins the interest of Justin 
Arnold, the fastidious descendant of a fine 
old family, provides a double intgrest to the 
plot. 


Postage extra. 


NOTES OF INTEREST TO SPORTSMEN. 


For the first time a defender of wild life 
has received a high honor from a great uni- 
versity in recognition of his campaign work. 
On June 20th Yale University bestowed upon 
Dr. William T. Hornaday, as “leader in move- 
ments for the protection of wild life in 
America,” the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts. From the reference to him as “a 
sportsman without slaughter,” it is to be in- 
ferred that Yale believes in legitimate sport 
with the gun and rod. President Hadley’s 


sentences in bestowing the diploma showed 
keen interest, and deep feeling on the sub- 
ject of wild life conservation, 


We have in our office a letter addressed 
to Jack Martin, the “Poet of the Plains,” au- 
thor of a poem in a recent number of Out- 
door Life. If Mr. Martin will send us his ad- 
dress we will be glad to forward the letter 
to him. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted 


at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 


TION. No advertisement inserted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY 
ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts in this depart- 
ment. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the ist 
of each preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers, we require that you 
submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR 
LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over 
America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 














KENNEL DEPARTMENT 











The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 

of Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters 
and pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum hounds, 
varmint and rabbit hounds, bear and lion 
hounds; also Airedale terriers. All dogs 
shipped on thirty days trial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sixty-page 
highly illustrated, instructive, and interesting 
cataloguefor tencentsinstampsorcoin. 8-tf, 








AIREDALE-GREYHOUND CROSS make real 

coyote and varmint dogs, fast and game, nice 
disposition, A few pups two months old. Im- 
ported and American Airedale studs at service. 
Big vigorous, mountain-bred Airedales of the 


best blood in America for sale at all times. 
Correspondence a pleasure. Ozone Kennels. Fort 
Collins, Colo. 8-1t 





THE HOMESTEAD KENNELS, GREENWOOD, 
MISS., have for sale trained hounds for all 
purposes—fox and cat, wolf and deer, ’coon and 
opossum, squirrel and rabbit hounds. Young 
dogs and puppies. Trained dogs sent on fifteen 
days’ trial. Ten cents for illustrated catalog. 
5-6t 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish wolfhounds, 

English bloodhounds, Russian wolfhounds, 
American foxhounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon 
and varmint. All trained. Shipped on trial. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Pur- 
chaser to decide. Fifty-page highly-illustrated 
catalog, 5c stamp. Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 4-tf 


THE PALMER AIREDALES 


FOR SALE-—Standard-bred (registered) 

puppies, from the best of big game hunting 

parentage in America. Price $15 each. 

Write (4-6) 
R. M. PALMER, 


Colman Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 














VARMINT HOUND puppies from hunting pack 

for sale. Registered foxhound, also foxhound 
and bloodhouad crosses. Some trained dogs. 
Also sure cure receipt for salmon poison. J. C. 
Magill, Coquille, Ore. 8-1t 


FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, trained dogs and 

pups, broken in splendid game country. Sat- 
isfaction given or money refunded. The Home- 
stead Kennels, West Swanzey, N. H. 8-6t 








SPORTING AIREDALES, REGISTERED PUPS, 

young dogs and brood bitches from trained 
hunters. Prices the cheapest, A, H. Hostvedt, 
Anaconda, Montana. 8-1t 





FOR SALE — QUALITY POINTER puppies. 
Prices and photos 
G. C. Henry, Porterville, Calif 8-1t 


whelped April 24, 1917. 
2n request. 





MOUNTAIN VIEW Airedales are workingin the 
game country from Alaska to Mexico and de- 
livering the goods. Bred in the heart of the 
Rockies from trained working stock, they are 
noted for size, ameness and reliability. Pups, 
bitches in he and trained dogs for sale. 
Mountain view ennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 





gest in POINTERS 


Puppies, Broken Dogs and 
Brood Bitches, by Champion 
Comanche Frank, Fishel’s 
Frank and Champion Nich- 
olas R, Champion Arnand 

Ham. Printed list free. | 
Write for your copy. 5-tf, | 


U.R.FISHEL, Hope, Ind. | 
Box Co. 





[IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder 

and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine cur- 
ly-coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters 
and trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cali- 
fornia. 8-1t 


HIGHEST-CLASS PUPPIES from Imported aae- 

lish Cocker Spaniels, $10 and up. Matrons in 
whelp, $25 and up. Eligible. Obo Cocker Ken- 
nels, Box 1708, Denver, Colo. 5-tf 


FOR SALE—AIREDALES—Standard bred (reg- 
istered) bitch and puppies. Bred in the Black 
Hills. Black Hills Kennels, Maitland, S.D. 8-3t 


MANGE, ECZEMA, ear canker, goitre, cured or 
no charge. Write for particulars, describing 

the trouble. HBczema Remedy Co., Hot weet 5 73 

Ark. ; Py 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG, FEMALE—one year 
old, price $20. Denver Boarding Kennels, 2919 
Forest St., Denver, Cold. 7-tf 

















IRISH SETTERS—Sire ; Red-Law. Send for 
photos and breeding. Severn MHelgeson, 
Crookston, Minn. 7-2t 





FOR SALE—ENGLISH POINTER pups. Whelped 
April 14, 1917. For particulars address Geo. 
Neuman, Skiatook, Okla. 8-1t 


THOROBRED ENGLISH SETTER PUPS. Six 
weeks old. Choice $25. 1575 Yates St., Den- 
ver, Colo, 8-1t 

















DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds, A hundred 
to pick from. Guaranteed as represented. 

DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (¢- 
2919 Forest STREET, DENVER, COLo. 
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QUALITY AIREDALES—Another grand litter 

of ten, whelped March lith, Seven males. 
Sired by a 65-lb. son of Imp.’ Ch. Kindale Crack, 
out of a55-lb. bitch by Imp. Annahuac Vandal. 
Pedigree contains many champions, such as Ch. 
Rebound Oorang, Midland Royal, Watland’s 
Marvel, Briars’ Masterpiece, etc. 
marked, big boned; hunting, fighting stock. 
Males $25, females $20. C, P. Brown, Magda- 
lena, New Mexico. 8-1t 





MOUNTAIN VIEW Airedales are working in the 

game country from Alaska to Mexico and de- 
livering the goods. Bred in the heart of the 
Rockies from trained working stock, they are 
noted for size, gameness and reliability. Pups, 
bitches in whelp and trained dogs for sale. 
Mountain View Kennels, Butte, Mont. 





FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 

pups and dogs, spaniels and retrievers. Send 
stamps for lists. horoughbred Kennels, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 4-tf 





AIREDALE PUPS—from true sporting parents, 

I guarantee breeding, safe delivery and sat- 
isfaction. Prices reasonable, Dr. Deacon, Wil- 
lows, Calif. 5-4t 
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Pups well- | 


11-tf | 
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SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR DOGS. 

A vegetable compound, capsule form; harm- 
less. Results guaranteed. Prepaid, 8 doses 50c. 
18, $1; 50, $2; 100, $3.50. Chemical Products Co., 
Box 1523, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 8-6t 


CHESAPEAKES FOR SALE—Get a strain that 
has been tried out. We can supply your 
wants. Dr. Otto Nielson, Ephraim, Utah. 5-6t 








FOR SALE—TRAINED and untrained hounds. 
From Mountain section North Arkansas. Ad- 
dress Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. 7-3t 





ENGLISH, IRISH AND LLEWELLEN Setters, 
trained dogs and ready to train. On approval. 
Wm. McGirk, Silvana, Wash. 8-2t 





REGISTERED WALKER FOXHOUNDS, puppies 
sired by full brother Champion Ed. $10 each. 
Augustine Bros., Whitehall, Wis. 6-3t 





REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS—Pup- 
pies and grown dogs. Greensward Kennels, 
Fredonia, Kans. 3-12t 





FOR SALE—RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS, one year 
old stock. M. J. Peters, Menlo, Iowa. 8-1t 











RESORTS, GUIDES, HOTELS, ETC. 
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NOTE—No advertisements will be published under this heading except of such concerns and individuals as can be recommended to our readers by this magazine. 





BIG GAME HUNTING, trout fishing, sightseeing 

and camping trips by pack trains in the heart 
of the Montana Rockies. The Allan Ranch is a 
delightful place to spend your vacation; tour- 
ing mountains on all sides of ranch. Write. for 
information. Ralph Allan, Guide and Outfitter, 
Gilman, Mont. 5-6t 


J. WESTERN WARNER 


Big Game Guide and hunter, now located at 
Cody, Wyoming. Special attention given to la- 
dies and children, and summer camping parties, 
at special rates, 7-tf 








BEAR HUN'TERS, ATTENTION—Anybody desir- 

ing guides for the bear hunting season, May, 
June and 15 days of July, in one of the best 
bear districts of British Columbia, apply to J. I. 
Lawrance, Aleza Lake, B. C. 6-3t 





WILL GUIDE or locate parties in search of 

bear or deer*in one of the best game coun- 
tries in California. Good dogs. For further 
particulars address George E. Knowles, Hunter 
and Guide, Hyampom, Trinity County, Calif, 8-1t 





BIG GAME HUNTERS. Shot guaranteed: Moose, 
caribou and bear. For information and refer- 
ences write J. Van Shaik, Loos, B. C. 3-9t 








Cc J. HUNTINGTON 1917 


P+ Ranch, Cody, Wyo. 


Hunter and Guide. Hunting, fishing 
and Park Tours. Elk, bear, deer, and 
sheep, — hunting, spring. and fall. 
Shots at Bull Elk guaranteed 


1882 


Best of references.  (5-tf) 











BEAR HUNTING ouatie ) 
GOATS sni'Scteber 
All other game September to November 


Take our celebrated Salmon River hunting trip by boat a 
distance of 300 miles. Shooting and hunting entire distance. 


For terms, particulars and reference address 


FIVE MILE RANCH, P. O. Dixie, IDAHO 


Guarantee shots at BEAR, April and May; and GOATS, Sept. and Oct. (8-6) 





DR. WILL B. SHORE, Big Game Hunter and 

Outfitter. Yellowstone Park camping tours. 
Bear hunting in spring. Moose, elk, sheep and 
deer from September ist to November 15th. Ad- 
dress, Cody, Wyoming. $-tf 





grizzly bear 
R. He. 
§-8t 


FOR MOOSE, CARIBOU, goat and 
hunting in Caribou Mountains write 
Renshaw, McBride, B, C. 


BEAR HUNTING 


I can guarantee bear after April 15th in the best 
bear-hunting section of Montana. Lion-hunting is also 
good here in the Winter and spring months. 

STEVE ELKINS, KALISPELL, MONT. 








THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH COLUM- 

BIA and Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, 
deer, goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown 
bear. Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or small parties conducted. P. C. Peter- 
son, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 





SPEND YOUR VACATION at “Spencer’s Wig- 

wam Ranch” near Cody, Wyoming. Good fish- 
ing; mountain sheep, deer, elk and bear hunt- 
ing. Address I. C. Spenc:r,Ishawooa, Wyo. 8-3t 





WYOMING ELK, SHEEP AND BEAR in season. 
Arrange your trip now. W. C. Vail, licensed 
Wyoming guide, Alpine, Ida, 7-3t 
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YES—1 WILL TRADE GUNS WITH YOU 


Also buy for cash anything you may have for sale. Always 
have Mausers, automatics and fine double guns—besides 
lots of revolvers and automatic pistols and a few fine old 
relics on hand. Send 2c stamp for completelist. Remember: 
I stand half the express charges. (5-tf) 


R. F. MINER 








No. 2 PRINCETON COURT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








BUY, TRADE OR SELL. I will trade guns or 

rifles with you. Will buy for cash anything in 
firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes 
of rifles, cheap and high grade double guns, 
automatic and repeating guns, Colt and Smith 
& Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols includ- 
ing Lugers. Send 2-cent stamp for complete 
list. I will pay half the express charges. Ad- 
dress Wm. R. Burkhard, 143 East Fourth St., St. 
Paul, Minn. The original and old reliable gun 
dealer. Established 1855. 6-tf 





I MANUFACTURE THE BEST 
rifle sights, rifle cleaners, gun oil, 
fine celluloid covered (Pyrolin 
Ivory) cleaning rods and water- 
proof boot grease made. My sights 
will improve your shooting, my 
cleaning rods, oil and cleaning 
the accurate life of any gun barrel; 
ATERPROOF. Catalog free from 
wed dealer, or (2-tf) 


Box 955, 





implements will prol 
and my boot grease i 


Cc. W. DUBOIS, 
FOR SAL 


TACOMA, WASH. 





E—.30-40 Army box-magazine Win- 

chester, Model 1895, 28-in. barrel. New con- 
dition. Perfect inside, With sling strap. Ivory 
bead front sight, Sheard 3-leaf folding rear 
sight and Lyman receiver sight. Also follow- 
ing cartridges for above: 300 with 220-gr. bul- 
let; 340 with 180-gr. umbrella-point spitzer; 260 
mid-range; 240 short-range. All in boxes as 
they came from factory. Price for gun and 
cartridges $95. F, % Outdoor Life. 8-1t 





FOR SALE—PARKER BROS, hammerless shot- 

gun, $125 grade, with 26-in. titanic steel bar- 
rels, cylinder bored. A second set of barrels, 
30-in., Damascus full choked. Cost $57.50. Ivory 
bead sights on both barrels. Sole leather gun 
ease for both barrels, cost $8.50. This gun is 
in absolutely perfect condition inside and out, 
except for one or two little scratches on stock. 
All for $125, and a bargain. Box 910, Walla 





Walla, Wash. 8-1t 
.851 AUTOMATIC WINCHESTER, new inside, 
$21. .88-55 Marlin, good condition, $12. Will 


trade both and pay difference, for Newton, J. 
M. Willard, Kennedale, Texas. 8-1t 


.22 CAL. RIFLE BARRELS renewed with a ri- 

fled tube of nickel steel, price $4.75 for 24- 
in. barrels, accuracy and durability equal to 
barrel when new. C. A. Diller, 24 South Perry 
St., Dayton, Ohio, 8-1t 








BUY, SELL OR TRADE—Firearms suitable for 

eollections. Old gun books or catalogs. Fine 
breech-loading or percussion target weap- 
ons. List for red stamp. P. I. Johnson, 6011 
Broad St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 7-tf 





FOR SALE—62 boxes .25-35 Winchester and 

Savage short-range cartridges. Factory-load- 
ed in original boxes. 30c per box, or will ex- 
change for ,22 rifle, F, % Qutdoor Life, ~- 8-It 





FOR SALE—SAVAGE .303 take-down, 22-inch 

barrel. Perfect inside. Slightly shopworn 
outside. With ivory bead front sight and Lyman 
tang sight. With 300 factory cartridges for 
same, $35. F, % Qutdoor Life. 8-1t 


WANTED —CARBINE HANDLING GOVERN- 

MENT ’06 SHELL. Also .25-35 and .25-20. 
Must be perfect on inside and come subject to 
examination before accepted. Box 354, Flag- 








staff, Ariz. 8-it 
FOR SALE—One No. 28 Trap Special Marlin 

shotgun. Raised matted rib. Huntley recoil 
pad. New condition. One set Ideal loading 


tools for .30-30 cal. rifle. J. B. Winger, Pen- 
der, Neb. 8-1t 


WANTED—LUGER, 30 cal., also Savage .38 cal. 

automatic pistol, latest model. Both must be 
like new. A. S. Peterson, 780 Williams Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 8-1t 


WANTED—TO BUY .30 cal. Luger auto pistol. 

Must be in first-class condition. State price 
in first letter. Address Troy C. Beach, Folsom, 
South Dakota. 8-1t 


FOR SALE—.22 Remington rifle with Marble 
rear sight, $15. Winchester trap gun, good 
as new, $37. Shepherd Store Co., Roanoke,Va. 8-1t 


GUNS RESTOCKED, CHOKED, ENGRAVED. 
All makes of guns sold, John W. Harrison, 
Grass Creek, Ind. 8-1t 




















ANTIQUE FIREARMS. 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old-time and 
modern firearms. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
Antiques, 805 Madison Ave., New York, 1-12t 











BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


DETROIT BIRD STORE, Detroit, Mich., offers 
rare live animals, pets, talking parrots, sing- 











ing canaries, fancy pigeons, nheasants, pea- 
fowls, pets all kinds. Circulars free. 8-3t 
FERRETS—Bred females, either color; limited 

numbér—order now. Book for stamp. Au- 
gustine Bros., Whitehall, Wis. 6-3t 
VERY LARGE LIVE MALE MOUNTAIN LION 

FOR SALE—In perfect condition. Steve Blk- 
ins, Mancos, Colo. 3-tf 








BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 





BOUND VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LIFE for the 

years 1904-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12-138-14-15. Nicely 
bound in black cloth and half morocco leather. 
One year complete, per volume, $3.50 each, ex- 
press prepaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, 7-tf 








HOMESTEADS AND LANDS. 





[Ss HE CRAZY?—The owner of a 0 pate lates in 

Mississippi is giving away ew five-acre 
tracts. he only condition . that figs 
planted. The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You can secure 
five acres and an interest in the factory by 
re Eubank Farms Co., 1200 Keystone, Pit 
burgh, Pa. They will plant and care for your 
trees for $6 per month, Your profit should be 
$1000 per year. Some think this man is 


for giving away such pence me land. but there 
may be method in his madnegs. 3-10 


























$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY; seven acres fruit, poul- 

try, fur farm; river frontage; Ozarks; $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 
North: Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 7-3t 








PICTURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, POST CARDS. 


JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 25c, post- 
paid. (No landscapes.) Address O. K. Pub. Co. 
Decatur, Tl. 











STAMPS, COINS, CURIOS. 


FIELD GLASSES 
PRISM BINOCULARS 
MONOCULARS 
TELESCOPES 
TELESCOPE GUN SIGHTS 


Send two red stamps for descriptive 
circular and details of free trialoffer. 
Willexchange for usefularticles. Give 
@omplete details of what you have, 
and what you want in exchange. 


LaRoy H. Zehrbach, 
Dept. 0-L-6, Leipsic Ohio. 





MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My Illustrated 
catalog and a showy shell mailed for 10c. J. 
H. Holmes, Clearwater, Florida. 1-tf 








TAXIDERMY. 


FOR SALE—BExceptionally large bull elk head; 

perfectly mounted; 12 points with spread o 
over 60 inches, Largest and most massive head 
in the Dominion of Canada. I will sell this head 
very reasonable, considering the class of head 
it is, and will ship anywhere in the United 
States; on approval; duty free. This head must 
be seen to be appreciated. A cut of the head is 
shown on page 476 of the November, 1916, num- 
ber of this magazine. 
desire any further particulars, 
later, Sask., Canada, 


FOR SALE—Some very fine lion and black bear 

rugs, full and half head; killed this winter; 
fur, prime; cheap if taken at once. C. M. Car- 
son, 1023 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 9-tf-c 





Please we me if you 
a on Felt, iy 2 








WANTED—To buy skulls of coyotes, wildcats, 
bears, mountain lions. Stainsky Taxidermy 
Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 7-2t 





GLASS For Largest of Te and Animals 


resume 
our 
vies FREE. Write for one ~ 


EYE S fine" 





GAME BIRDS—The new book by Charles K 

Reed, just published. The only book, regard- 
less of size or price, that describes and shows 
in color all our game birds. Over100 American 
game birds pictured in natural colors. Gives 
habits, where found, etc. Price 65c postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 12-tf 





AGENTS WANTED in every city and town in 

America. We offer very iiberal commissions 
and you can easily make a substantial increase 
in your income by devoting a little spare time 
to securing subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, 
Colo. 1-tf 





ECZHMA, PSORIASIS, cancer, goitre, tetter, old 

sores, catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, "stiff joints, piles; cured or no 
tharge. Write for particulars and free sample. 
Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 12-12t 


FORD JOKE BOOK, big song book and Fiji Isl- 

and newspaper, 10c each, or the three for 25c. 
Cachoo joke sneeze powder, dozen bottles, $1; 
vest pocket bank check protecter, 60c; full line 
theatrical hair goods. Send 6c for catalog. Ad- 
dress Percy S. Ewing, Decatur, II. 3-tf 








FOR SALE—GOERZ ANSHUTZ Camera, fold- 

ing, light weight. Dagor lens, Focal plane 
shutter, Latest Model. In perfect working or- 
der. Bargain. Write M. A. Kempf, 1756 Clark- 
son, Denver, Colo. 8-1t 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURES OF ELK IN 

WYOMING—I have recently had made up 
three different subjects of elk pictures from 
photographs, by the photo-gelatin process, hand- 
colored, size 15x20, on 22x28 paper; the subjects 
are “The Fighting Elk” (the February, 1912, 
cover of Outdoor Life was taken from this pic- 
ture), “Waiting for Breakfast” (showin, about 
1,000 elk on the Leek ranch in winter) and “the 
Tetons in Winter” (showing a herd of elk in 
the foreground, taken during the hunting sea- 
son. Price, postpaid, $2.50 each. 8S. N. Leek, 
Jackson, Wyo. 6-tf 


CASH °° ae for aaa ere insects. Some $1 
each. Easy work. Even two boys 

conb mabe _ with mother’s help and my pictures, 
descriptions, price list, and simple instructions on pain- 
lessly killing, ie. Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus. 


SINCLAIR, Box 244, D22, LOS ANGELES, CAL. (s-1t) 


EASY MONEY—That’s what it is selling sub- 

scriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE, You know that 
OUTDOOR LIFE is the best sportsman’s maga- 
zine, and you'll find that the other fellows think 
so too,and that you can easily induce them to 
subscribe for the year. We are now making a 
remarkably liberal commission offer. Write for 
particulars. Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 1-tf 











TRADE .32-20 COLT ARMY SPECIAL, 56-inch 

barrel, like new, and difference for good .22 
Colt Auto. Ansco Camera for steel fly rod. 
Write J. T. Young, Winslow, Ariz. 8-1t 





Use the “LUCKY ANGLE” Automatic Direct Pull 
Spreader (Patented) for Tidal Water Fishing and Trolling. 
Price 25c prepaid 


Address, HARRY SCHILLING, (Inventor), 1722 Harman St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 8-3t 





FOR SALE—ONE “1-A” Graflex, brand new and 

in the original box that it came in. Best 
offer takes it. Address C, Evans, Wichita, — 
sas. 8-1t 





OIL-PAINTING enlarged from a photo of your 
dog, horse or camp-site. Write for particu- 
lars. R. L. Huggins, 48 Ashley St., Dayton, O. 8-1t 





CAMERA—5x7 Premo with film pack adapter 
and metal tripod. For sale cheap. Hugene 
Parsons, 1155 W. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo, 1-tf 


FOR SALE—A SPLENDID Stove and Furniture 
business, established 26 years. A. M. Shep- 
herd, Roanoke, Va. 8-1 It 











THOUSAND BEST INDIAN BASKBTS ; —— 
free. Gilham, Highland Springs, Calif. 12-12t 
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OUTDOOR LIFE’S LIBRARY 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. If insured mail is desired 5 cents extra on 
each volume should be sent. Remittance must accompany order. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLORADO 


ANGLING. Our Feathered Game (Huntington), a 
handbook for sportsmen 2.15 
American Trout Stream Insects (Louis Our Big Game ( untington). * Tilustrated.. 2.16 
Rhead) postpaid 3 Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
Amateur Rodmaking (Frazer) < 3.20 
Angier's Secret, The (Chas. Bradford). . (isemel- 
n Angler’s Reminiscences (Chas. Hallock) a wright) new and revised editio 
Artitic al Flies and How to Make Them. . Practical Rifle eoting, (Walter Winans). 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes (L. Rhead) 1. — sf ay Game (Rowland Ward) 7th 
Big Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holder). rom England extra) 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall!) J Rifle nuaee Construction (Ewing) 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead) ¥ Rifles and Rifle Shooting (C. ‘Aakine) 
Book of the Tarpon (Dimock) 2. Still Hunter, The (T. S. Van Dyke) 
Complete Angler, (Walton) Major peciciom q Sporting Rifle (Winans) 
Compleat Angler (Walton) New Edition. : Sporting Firearms (Kephart) . 
Determined Angler (Chas, Bradford) 1. Suggestions to Military PRiflemen (Wheien) 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies (Shipley) 1. The Deer zeny (Roosevelt and others). 
Domesticated Trout, How to Breed (Stone) 2. Upland Game Birds (Sandys, Van Dyke). 
Familiar Fish, How to Catch (McCarthy). 1. U. S. Single-Shot Martial Pistols (Sawyer) 
Favorite Flies and Their Histories (Marbury) 5. Wildfowl and Waders Dwight Huntington) 
ae, ast ow me ae} we ) ’ Wisderuen of te Coo Yukon (Snetten) . 
Fishing Tackle (Fr —_ ner, ; Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)... 


azer) 
Fishing With Floating Flies (Samuel G. 
KENNEL. 


Camp) 
Modern: Fish Culture in Fresh and Salt Water 
Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill). . All About Airedales (Palmer) 
Salt Water Game Fishing (C. F. Holder) .8! Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper. 
Trout Fly Fishing in America (Southard) 7. Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams). 
Trout Lore (Smith) . Cocker Spaniel, The 
eeoune, +e (hoger Williams) 
MP AND PIN aberlein’s Force ar 
CA ING TRAP G. peo “1 eye PY 4 ed. { 
enne seases shmont 
Gamp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick) aractical Dog Keeping (Wm. Haynes). 
Pa a Trail Methods (Kreps) ° Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes). 
pve An Rag Mow P <; Shepherd Dog, Tretaing,, ete CWickerstian: 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart) ‘ Saaen thet hemes (Lemmon). 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter) d 
Caravanning and Camping Out (Stone).. 38. 
Deadfalls and Snares a P NATURAL HISTORY. 
Fox Trapping (Harding).. p 
Fur Ruyers Guide (Harding) “postpaid ove 8 American Animals (Stone and Cram) 
Fur Farming (Harding).. cedess a American Game Birds (C. A. Reed) over 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants. Fe 100 birds pictured in natural colors .... 
Land Cruising and Prospecting... . . American Natural History (Hornaday).... 
Mink Farming (A. 8S. White) . Animal Guide (Reed) 
Mink Trapping (Harding) apes Art of Taxidermy (Rowley).. 
Packing and Portagine (Wallace) 8! Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East 
Science of Trapping (Kreps) a of the Rockies. Illus. in colors (Reed).. 
Sorting. Grading and Curing Furs (Wallace) 1. Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Steel Traps (Harding) F Rockies. Illus, in colors (Reed) 
Tracks and Tracking (Brunner) ay Bird Life (Chapman) 
Way of the Woods (Baw. aereck) ’ Color Key to eet American Birds aee- 
Wilderness Homes (0. Pp) . man 
Guide to Taxi erm ed 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping “Harding) ‘ In Beaver World (finos Miia} aaa i 
ur Vanishing * ornaday 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING. Pheasant Farming (Simpson) 


African Camp Fires (Stewart Edw. White) 1. 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt) " MISCELLANEOUS. 
peerreen geome Bird. 8 ponting sere . ‘ 
merican otgun as. Askins . Backwoods Surge d Medicine (Chas. 8. 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans). . 56. Moody, _D. getfliey ( 
Automatic Pistol Shooting (Winans) see . Boat Buildin and Sailing, Practical 
ag: ~Game Fields of America—North and Boxing (D. CG. Hutchison) 
ou (Dan_J. Singer) . The Canoe—Its Selection, Care and Use 
(Wm.°H, Wright) . (Pinkerton) 
in the Guide Book to Colorado (Parsons). 
3 How to Ski (Henry Hoek). 
Ice Boating, Construction ‘and Sailing 
Firearms in American History (Sawyer) Motor Boats: Construction and Operation 
Vol. 1—1600 to 1800 2.60 (Russell) 1 
Firearms in American History—Revolvers Motor Boat, The—Its Selection, Care and Use 
(Sawyer) Vol, 2—1800 to D 2.6 Outdoor Photography (Julian A. Dimock) 
Guns, Ammunition and Tackle ‘ A Outdoor Signalling (Elbert Wells) 
Money and others) 2. Puqeeress for the Sportsman-Naturalist 
Grizzly Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright) : (Brownell) 
Hunting Big Game (W. 8. Thomas) 2. —* Foot and the Military Shoe (Mun- 
In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies. 10 n) 1 
Land of Footprints (Stewart _ - White) 1.65 spell of the Rockies, The (Enos Mills). 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler). -75 ild Life on the Rockies (Enos Mills). 
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ILLIONS of miles of roughing it over 
the worst roads of our country produce 
Goodrich Black Safety Treads—the 
TESTED TIRES of America. 


Millions of miles of mauling against the teeth 
of the road confirm Goodrich’s UNIT MOLD, 


unbroken cure, as the BEST construction for 
fabric tires. 


Millions of miles ground over sand, rock and 
gravel by Goodrich’s Six Fleets of Test Cars 
eliminate the RISK, preserve the BEST, in 
tires for you. 


Millions of miles whirled off by the six fleets 
amidst New England hills, the pine lands of 
Dixie, the peaks of Yellowstone and Glacier 
Parks, on the plains of Kansas, beside the 
Minnesota lakes, and along the Pacific Coast 
make Goodrich Tires TESTED by ALL America, 


Get the benefit of the lessons of these mil- 
lions of miles of tire testing—only the BEST 
survives THE TEST—in Goodrich, matchless 
fabric tires—Black Safety Treads. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





Goodrich also makes the famous 
Silvertown Cord Tires; which won 
the 1916 Racing ionship 


Also the Best Tubes—Brown and Gray 
LOCAL BRANCH ADDRESS 
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When you take to the woods and fields 
this Fall, remember that your sport depends 
on your own skill, your dog’s training and 
the gun you use. 


Play as safe as you can. Take along a 
dog that’s trustworthy and a gun you’re sure 
of. Take a Winchester repeating shotgun 
—the choice of those who know. Make sure 
that as far as the gun goes, your sport is 
assured. 


On account of its absolute reliability, as 
well as its strength, lightness and balance, 
the Winchester hammerless ‘‘take-down’’ re- 
peater has been classed by critical experts 
“The Perfect Repeater.”” It ‘“‘feels’’ right, 


“comes up”’ right, is right. 







MODEL 12, Heummerle:s Take-down Repeating Shotgun. Made in 12 gauge, weight 
about 7'4 lbs; in 1% gaug?, weight about 6 lbs; in 20 gauge, weight about 6 lbs.--more 
popular with woncn and new shooters because of its Tipktnces and very slight recoil. 





MODEL 97. 
made in 12 gauge, weight about 7% lbs.; 


forearm repeating gun with a hammer. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 





A good dog—and the right gun 


Every one of these guns is fired over 50 
times in actual firing tests for strength, 
smooth action and accuracy before it leaves 
the factory. Thus we make sure that this 
master shotgun can always be depended on 
to do its work. 


Made in the standard 12 and 16 gauges 
and the lighter 20 gauge, Model 12. For those 
who prefer a hammer gun there is the Model 
97, practically the same gun as the Model 12, 
but with hammer action. See these models 
at your dealer’s, or for detailed description 
send for the new 1917 Winchester catalog. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 136 New Haven, Conn. 









Take-down or Solid Frame Repeating Shotqun Take-down modela 
- t in 16 gauge, weight about 7% lhe Solid 
frame made in 12 gauge only. The favorite with sh 
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REMEMBER —Turkish tobacco 


the world’s most famous tobacco f 
cigarettes. 


Judge for yourself—co 
pare “Murad” with an 
25 cent Cigarette. 


ip Ln Makers of the Highest Grade Turkig 
TAT YL0S and Egyptian Cigarettes in the Wa 
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IN PACKAGES 
OF TENS 
AND TWENTIES 
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THE TURKISH CICARETTES 


